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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The labours of another year are over^ and Fourteen Volumes of our 
Magazine haye^ with an almost unprecedented interest^ been widely 
circalated throughout the world. From the scientific nature of a 
Botanical work^ our most sanguine hopes could scarcely have warranted 
us to anticipate anything like the success^ which has regularly attended 
our monthly labours during the last fourteen years ; and that this 
interest in Botanical pursuits is not on the decline is obvious : Botanical 
collectors^ more numerous than ever^ are dispatched to almost every part 
of the world, and vast forest tracts, previously perhaps untrodden by a 
human foot, are in the course of being explored; vegetable treasures, 
which for ages have blown unseen, are daily reaching our shores, and 
occupying our gardens and glasshouses; scientific gardens are also being 
established in remote regions, and young men, previously prepared in 
the highest establishments of our country, are sent out to fill situations 
which in future years, with the facilities of communication we even 
at present possess, may efiect for the world benefits which can now 
be scarcely calculated. The press teems with Botanical intelligence, 
and our own Magazine, we are happy to say, has received during the 
past year a steady increase of subscribers. 

Without the danger of being considered ostentatious, we may venture 
to say that the style of the present volume, if not superior, is at least 
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equal to any that have preceded it ; the plates are finished in a 
very superior manner^ and the subjects have been so selected^ that 
individuals possessing only ordinary apparatus^ may grow many of 
them to as great, or even greater perfection than the specimens from 
which our drawings were made ; these, to say the least of them, serve 
to show what rapid advances have of late years been made by practical 
men in the art as well as the science of Floriculture. 

In the present volume scientific subjects occupy a prominent position. 
Amongst these may be mentioned articles on Temperature, Meteorology, 
Characteristics of the Seasons, Winter Bepose of Plants, and Functions 
of Foliage. The practical directions also are liberally interspersed, 
especially relative to such plants as are considered difficult to cultivate ; 
indeed, it has been our aim to blend Science and Art so intimately 
together that reasons for every direction will be apparent to all our 
readers. And as it is our earnest wish to maintain inviolable that good 
feeling and mutual understanding which has for so many years been 
established, we shall always feel the greatest pleasure in availing ourselves 
of every facility for rendering the " l^agazine of Botany " still more 
extensively useful : and thus relying upon a continuation of the kindness 
which has hitherto been so liberally bestowed, we again commence our 
labours with renewed energy and delight. 
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STENOCARPUS CUNNINGHAMI. 



(Mr. 



TBTRAIVDRIA. 



Kmimnl OnUr. 
PROTBACEJE. 



Ordtr. 
MONOOYmi. 



Obnkkic CBAiLActKit^— Leaves Alternate, quite entire. 
Flet^ers prodnoed ia uciUerjor tenaliiAl pednneulated 
nmbeli^ ochreoua or orenge-oolonred. Perianthium 
inegnlar, co mpo eed of dJstlaet eacimd lesTee. ateh 
mene immerged in the hollow of the leeree of the 
perienthtnm. Qlwde hypoBynous, oongtotiiif of one 
principal eemi-annular prooeea. Ovarium pedioelled, 
many-seeded, aeyfe deoldnoua. A^hm obUqne, orbi- 



onlerly dilated, plahi. FoUick linear. Seeds winged 
at the baae. 

SpaciFic CauucrmK^Plant a email erergreen tree. 
Leaves large, oboTate, l^oeolate* entire^ ilnaated, 
plnnatifid. Umbel oompound. Flowers lilk orange- 
ooUmred.— £e(. Mag. 

SvxonYum^^Agnostus sinuata. 



What was said respecting Agnostus sinuata in the last yolume, will have led to 
the supposition that the plant which bore that name is no ordinary one ; and indeed 
it is not, for its inflorescence is of the most singular beauty. Since we wrote that 
notice, Stenocarpus Cunninghami has been published as its name, by Sir W. Hooker, . 
who had the honour of naming the species. Sir William's character is adopted 
above, and his further account of it iatroduced at page 21. 

Next to the extraordinary structure of the strikingly beautiful floral organization 
of our plant, the surprising variation in the foliage of diflerent cultivated specimens 
is the most remarkable feature in its character. Naturally, the leaves are 
pinnatifld, eighteen inches and upwards in length : and the same is the case with 
those produced under culture, where the plants have abundant root-room. But so 
widely diflerent is the shape and size of the leaves of plants which have limited 
space to root in, that it is difficult to believe they are the same species. Many 
leaves of such plants have no sinuations whatever, and the majority but few, while 
in size neither are much larger than the pinnae or lobes of those borne by plants 
having ample root-room. 

Two specimens, produced under the above cramped culture were last autumn, 
clothed with leaves of small dimensions. One of these — a plant in the " United 
Gardeners' Nursery," Eing's-road, Chelsea — was the first to bloom, and from it our 
drawing was taken ; this had been long growing in a pot much too small for the 
plant, and had been severely pruned and placed in a stove, where it burst into 
flower. The other was also comparatively confined at its roots, and had been for a 
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2 STENOCARPUS CUNNINGHAMI. 

long time experiencing injudicious treatment. Under different circumstances our 
Chatsworth plant flowered, in a splendid manner, producing its blossoms upon the 
oldest as well as the young wood. 

Our plate very satisfactorily shows the splendour of the inflorescence ; but the 
specimen represented was hardly an average one, nor will so limited a space allow 
such to be portrayed. The portions of inflorescence growing from the axils of the 
leaves and on the old wood from where they had fallen, are very freely borne, and 
vary in the number of umbels each produces. A fine dried specimen, cut from our 
plant, has eight flowers in different stages of development. The plant is a splendid 
evergreen, growing erect and tall when left to itself, without many side branches. 

The management of this fine plant is very simple ; it is hardy, and will bear 
much rough usage. But its flowering is another afiBur, as will be thought when 
it is recollected that sunshine like that of last summer was necessary to throw 
the plant into bloom. In cultivating S, Cunninghami, those measures which tend 
to produce early maturity should be employed. Propagation is effected by cuttings. 

Stenos, narrow, and KarpoSy fruit, gives the generic name. 
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BIGNONIA CHAMBERLAYNII. 



DIDYNABUA. 



(Mr. ChaabcriajriM'i Tnimp«t-flo«0r.) 



Nrntmrmi Oidir. 
BIGNONliCBJB. 



Oritr. 
ANOIOBPBRMIA. 



Qmnmuo OBAmACtam, ^ Calpx otmiMiniiliite, Ato. 
toothad, iwely Atfn. Corolki with a ahort tube, a 
csmpmulato thnat, and a fiTa-lobed bilaUato limb. 
8iamen$ fonr, dMynammia, that to, two long and two 
aborts with the rndlment of a fifth. Lobei of anthort 
dlTarioatA Stigma Wlamnllata ikipmU fUiqae^anned, 
two-oeUed, bavinff the dtaMpfancnt panllel with 
the TalYOB ; aeede diipoeed In two rows, Imbrioate, 
» with membranona wloga. 



BraciFio CHAaAoraa.— Ptanl a ollmbing e f er fia e u. 
Branehe$ terete, glabrooa Ltavn ooojosate ; leaflets 
orate, amiminated, glabrous, ihlning abore. TendrUi 
strong, dmple. JZa«€mM axillary, sbc to eight-flowered. 
Cdlifx oopulateb entire, or obeoletely flve-tootbed. 
Corolla funnel- shi^Md, yellow; segments obtose.— 
Don*$ Oard. and Bol. 

BrNOMTia.— iS. aquinoctialii. 



Of the many plants catalogued as Bignonias, and which are enumerated as 
species of that genus, very few are in cultivation. How it comes that such 
manageahle, and in many other respects interesting plants, are not more &yourably 
regarded, is not easily determined. There cannot be a doubt but many are 
eminently calculated to reward the efforts of culturists; and although a great 
proportion of the genus are climbers, and would be more in place on the rafters 
of the greenhouse and stove, they are equally as tractable when grown in pots like 
AUamanda, Stephanotus florihundus, and others. The fact that nearly the whole 
are considered stove plants may have operated to hinder an extensive cultivation of 
the &mily ; but it should not ; for of all the reputed stove species there are few 
that will not dispense with the protection of that house and flourish in the green- 
house, or even in the open air, under favourable circumstances. 

The species of which a plate is here given bloomed in perfection last autumn 
in the stove at the Exotic Nurseiy (Messrs. Knight and Perry's), when the above 
drawing was taken. B. Chamberlaynii was planted in the house and secured to a 
trellis immediately beneath its roof, and covered at the above period a large space 
with handsome foliage and flowers. It is a rather slender-growing evergreen 
climber, having many recommendations to secure attention, not the least of which 
is its disposition to blossom abundantly without any stimulant being employed to 
induce it to do so. Any tolerable position in a greenhouse or mild stove might 
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be devoted with advantage to Bignonia Chamberla^ii, when» if its roots and 
branches are allowed freedom, it will succeed all the better. The present specimen 
enjoyed the latter privileges, and, in addition, a gently warm moist temperature and 
partial shade. It is easily propagated, and is an old species, a native of Brazil, 
introduced in 1820. 

Bignonia is in memoiy of Abbe Bignon, Hbrarian to Louis XIV . 
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/ BUDDLEYA LINDLEYANA, 

(Dr. Uadlcy'a BvOUtr^) 

CtaM. Oritr. 

TBTRA2«n>RIA. ANOI08PERMIA. 

NmtiirmlOrdtr. 

BCBOPHULARllCB JB . 



BPMaric CnAiucnM.^Plant a toll, ereiBreeii tbnilK 
Branehtt tetngonal, rvj ihrubl^ and gUbrouii 
Leopu OTilt Momtiutte, oooMionally scnneirhat Mr- 
rated, diorter than tbe petiolei. Inflortictnee to- 
mantoae, fonning a terminal raoeme or vertioiUate 
•pUce. Calp» dentoted, with rather abort triangular 
indenUtions. Corolla elongate, yvntrlcoee in the 
middle beneatb, with obtoae lobcc^KniUfy. 



GufVBic CBAaacraa. — Cajjr^r eampannlate^ Uto- 
toothed. CoroUa tubular; limb four to fiTO^left, 
equal, spreading. Btamtta four to lire, nearly equal, 
Infll o e e d : anthers oompoeed of two parallel, distinct 
oella. Stigma olarate, two-lobed. CapniU orusta- 
oeous ; dlaaephiiant oonatitnted from the inflezed edges 
of the YaWea, inserted in the thick spongy plaoenta. 
Suds angular, scobiform ; testo loose, membranous. 
AWumtn fleshy. Embryo almoet the length of the 
seeds ; cotyledons oblong, compressed ; radiole rery 
short.— Poii'f Qard. and BoL 

It is no small tribute to the worth of this plant, to remark that it is a fit com- 
panion for the three fine associates with which it is introduced; and its merits 
justify any distinction arising from the association British gardens haYCT received 
our subject through the Horticultural Society, by whose collector, Mr. Fortune, 
it was discovered shortly after his arrival at Chusan. He gave it the name it 
bears, and despatched seeds of it firom China, in 1843. These were raised in the 
garden of the Society, producing plants that flowered in their conservatory the 
following year. 

Buddleya LincUeyana may be regarded as hardy, although it is not so, correctly 
speaking. It will endure the rigour of our severer winters as an herbaceous plant, 
but cannot exist as a shrub, without protection. With this plant it has happened, 
as it often does with new ones, that it has been too indulgently treated. Many 
have planted it in a good situation, and in good soil, in the open air, where, under 
such favour, its growth has been rapid, the specimen becoming a tall graceful shrub, 
not flowering till late in autumn, and, therefore, liable to be destroyed by frost. 
Plants grown old, or in barren soil, blossom earlier, and continue increasing in 
beauty, up to the period they are overtaken by weather that prevents the further 
development of blossoms. 

Our Buddleya is not very well adapted for forming an isolated specimen, in con- 
sequence of being very free and open growing ; neither is it at all suitable for 
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culdyation in pots. For the conservatory wall, or any similar situation, there is 
scarcely a more excellent plant. It may also be planted in shrubberies as B. 
globom is, being as hardy, and a worthy companion to that species. The nature 
and extent of root-provision allowed to specimens planted against a wall, &c. must be 
regulated by the space their tops are designed to occupy. Layering or propagation 
by cuttings is a ready means of increase. Specimens obtained at the Horticultural 
Society's garden last summer, afforded the subject of our drawing. 
The genus is named after an English botanist, Adam Buddie. 
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CXELOGYNE PRECOX. 

(EMfly-ftmcrliiff CologjBt.) 



Ordtr. 



6YNAia>RIA. XONANDRIA. 

NMianlOrdtr. 

ORCHIDACE^ 



of a bulb, Utor than the flowers, Unoeolate, entire, 
pUfted, ribbed, emooth, each tapering at the baae 
into a footetaUc. Flowers from leparate balbe, large, 
aoUtary, oo abortitfa terminal, aearlj upright etalka, 
eaoh within a lanceolate membranous sheath. 
Sepali and petals lanoeolate» aoute^ recurred, light 
purple, all nearly equal in length ; sepals narrowest 
Lip nearly as long as the petals, rolled up into a 
funneUdiape^ eztemally purple, its taper base united 
with the bottom of the style, and a little protnbctant, 
not embraoed by the petaU Its margtai spreading, 
fringed, white ; the inside marked with Are longitu- 
dinal, rough, elevated yellow lines. Capsule oboTate, 



Gnraaxc CBABacnm.--SeiKi2« oonnlTsnt or iproading, 
free, equal, similar in colour to the petalsi Petals 
occaalonally reeembling the sepals, but sometimes 
linear. Labdlum ououUate, frequently three-lobed, 
with depressed streaks or crests. Column erect, ftee, 
with a winged margin, expanding at the summit, or 
ouonUateb with a two-lipped stigma. Anthers two- 
celled, coTered, not dlTisIble In the middle ; inserted 
below the apex of the column. PoUen-snasses four, 
fkee, inclining to one side, oooaslanally cohering. 

Sfbcipw Cmuucna. » PtonI an epiphyte. Root 
persnnial, oonsisting of numerous simple fibres. Stem 
nona Pseudo-bulbs seseOe, at first small and awl- 

shapedy clothed with beautifully Tcined scales imbri- j with^aiz furrows and three ralTcs. 
cated in two ranks. Leaves, two from the summit 

This species is a near relation of the channing C. WaUichiana. It inhabits a 
similar station in the East Indies, and principally differs in being altogether 
more robTist, having paler coloured flowers and a much finer fringed labellum. 
Under culture it proves less delicate, requires similar treatment, but grows stronger 
and increases with greater freedom. 

The Ccelogynes are among the most delightful of all Orchids, and of them 
none are more unique than C WaUichiana, and three or four others closely 
approaching that species, which is probably better known than those to which 
allusion is made. Indeed one of them we are only acquainted with from the figure 
and account of it in Smith's "Exotic Botany." In that work its name is 
Epidendrum pumUum, and that of the plant now figured, E. pracox; but both 
must rank with Ccelogynes. E, pumilum has a lip "internally yellow, hairy, 
beautifully striped, and stained with red," is a native of Upper Nepal, but, as for as 
we are aware, is yet unknown in collections. 

Codogyrte prtscox is also figured in the work above quoted, which hafi furnished 
our specific chiaracter, and hafi this account of the species : — " The plant in the 
annexed plate grows among mosses, on the trunks of trees, or on rocks, in Upper 
Nepal. Its name in the Nawar language, spoken by the subjected original natives 
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of Nepal, is Caybu Swa" Messrs. Loddiges record that they possessed C, pracox 
in 1840, earlier than which period we qaestion whether it existed in this country. 
It is not even now a frequent plant, and has flowered with very few. The small 
specimen represeuted, produced flowers in the collection of J. Allcard, Esq., 
Stratford Green, Essex, in Novemher 1845. The foliage delineated shows its 
character, and the young growth of the plant ; but the flowers and leaves do not 
appear together naturally. 

The species should be placed to grow upon or in some material that does not 
very readily part with the moisture given, as the plant requires a liberal allowance, 
much shade, and to be placed in the cool part of the Orchid house, when growing. 
Its increase is efPected in the usual way. 

Calogyne is founded in allusion to the shape of the stigma, from Koiloz hollow, 
and gyne a female. 



PHENOMENA OP WINTER. 



In the number of December last, at page '250, notice was taken of the error 
which — ^80 far as horticulturists are concerned — ^prevails in ordinary calculations of 
the four quarters of the year. Winter, for instance, is supposed to begin on the 
shortest day, December 21. The weather that has been observed since the article 
referred to was penned, has, we should presume, experimentally proved that winter 
fiurly commenced its reign by the Slst of November, in so far as concerns the 
condition of plants, then arrived at the period of then* yearly torpor. The sun also 
is within six weeks of its lowest descent; and as on the Slst of December he 
begins to mount the ascending signs, beaming stronger light, and therewith blending 
the vivifying agencies of heat and electricity, can we for a moment longer retain a 
preference for an erroneous kalendar? The late frosts, which commenced about 
the 26th of November, continuing with few short intermissions till the 28th of 
December, prove to demonstration that winter was completely established, and had 
passed through more than half its course. 

We regret that the few important observations we have to offer could not 
earlier meet the eye of the reader, for much remains to be done in the meantime. 
Still, in order to confirm the facts which it appears desirable to establish, we venture 
to say that, unless the frost continue, with snow, and become more intense, ere the 
first day of February * numerous evidences of the vivifying influence of solar energy 
will be presented to the lover of nature ; buds will enlarge, even through the 
coldest weather ; the earliest flowers will emerge, if not to bloom ; the grass will 
assume a livelier hue, and, whether exposed or under glass, a manifest progress in 
vegetation will be discerned. As, however, those meteorological phenomena of 
winter — ^frosts, snow, sleet, are to be expected till the fourth week of February, we 
may fisurly admit the existence of three winterly months, provided that we estimate 
its middle or depth to fell on the 21st of December. There veill then be five or six 
weeks before that day wherein nature is declining unto its utmost torpor, and from 
five to seven weeks after the turn of days, during which the principle of life (at 
least in the roots) begins to awaken into activity. As, however, the morning sun is 
ever the most vivifying, it can be granted that the depth of repose may continue till 
the first week of January, for not till then does the sun rise more early by a single 
minute. Formerly our kalendars indulged in another error, and recorded an exact 
and equal shortening and lengthening of all the days. Of late years, however, the 
almanacs give correct time, and show that while the sun ceases to set later in the 
evenings by or about the 9th of December, he continues to rise later in the morning 
till the 26th, when, and for six succeeding mornings, the hour of his rise is 8 h. m. 

* It will be observed, that the above observations were penned before the setting-in of the late 
frost ; and that, owing to vegetation having suffered firom the contingency there alluded to, the 
appearances indicated have not this year been witnessed. 
VOL. XIV. ^NO. CLVII. C 
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The true period of the increments of solar influence may be dated from the 3rd 
or 4th day of January, and then the attention of the forcing gardener ought to be 
more and more roused. Our treatment of plants under glass must, of necessity, be 
regarded as artificial, since every ray is more or less obstructed or modified. The 
science of this branch of gardening, should therefore be conducted by observation 
and experience; ejffects should be closely attended to, results noted, and every 
reference to what is termed nature be abandoned, unless it simply consist of a 
geographical knowledge of the situation, climate, and general or mean temperature, 
and its extremes, in the native climes. GUus exerts a novel and modifying 
infiuence, upon eveiy concomitant of plant culture ; the constitution of the subjects 
within a forcing-house, is affected with respect to the nature of the heat, the light, 
the condition of artificially-raised moisture within the building, whereby also the 
transpiration from the oscular pores of the leaves is variously affected ; and here, at 
this yery point, we beg to offer, with all due respect for authorities, the suggestion, 
that most of the theories concerning the absorption of gases by the leaves, the 
transpiration of oxygen, the decomposition of carbonic acid, and the fixation of 
deposited carbon in the organism, (when founded upon experiments made only in 
unnatural situations, under glass, in close vessels, and in circumstances foreign to 
those of nature), cannot be deemed conclusive. Such theories remain subject to 
doubt, inasmuch as they lead to no certain knowledge whatsoever of the phenomena, 
that result from the energy of the great natural agents, exerted under cir- 
cumstances perfectly and purely natural. 

Eveiy one ought to observe, and study the influence of light, during the 
recession and gradual advance of the sun ; the chemical colouring and attractive 
influences are distinct, and although we may never discover the modes in which the 
components of light act, yet, being sure of the effects, it is very possible to trace 
their progress. 

We now cannot further dilate, as it is required to take a cursory view of 
the agency of artificial heat, at a season when the economy of means is of the more 
consequence, inasmuch, as that implies also, the most perfect combustion of the 
articles employed. We will " begin at the beginning," and extract a few passages 
from the inaugural Lecture, delivered very lately by Dr. W. A. Miller, at King's 
College, which is reported in the PharmaceiUical Times of December 19th and 26th. 
'* When a pound of charcoal " it states " is burned, when it combines with oxygen 
firom the air, it gives out a certain amoimt of heat, which, from careful experiment, 
appears to be sufficient to convert thirteen pounds of water at 60 degrees — the 
ordinary temperature of the air — ^into steam at 212 degrees, the boiling point of 
water : in other words, it will boil away thirteen pounds of water ; and more than 
the heat sufficient to effect tliis, no ingenuity can make it furnish." Here the 
amateur reader, who possesses hot water pipes or channels connected with a boiler, 
might, with great advantage, calculate the net contents of his machinery in gallons, 
and the bulk or weight of the carbonaceous material consumed to bring the water to 
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a given heat. If charcoal be the type, although that substance cannot, in general, 
be employed, yet clear burning coke may ; and must be used in the cylindrical boiler. 
From these data, though it cannot be expected by any one of us, that the great power 
of heat above mentioned, will ever be developed by even the best acting furnaces 
which we as yet possess, a comparative approximation can be attained; or the 
defect of heat may be so apparent as to prove the value of the one, or the worthless- 
ness of the other. Suppose, for instance, that 50 or 5S lbs. of coke heat 600 gallons 
of water to a very efficient forcing power, while in another apparatus the heat 
developed by the same fuel is very much lower. In these cases, although it can 
never be presumed that the better of the two boilers will command the entire heat 
which the combustible can develope, yet it will be evident that the more defective 
boiler being the cause of a daily and injurious loss, demands the substitution of 
one differently constructed ; or, at least, that the present be differently placed. We 
have never as yet seen a more powerful furnace than the one described in a former 
number under the term *' Saddle-boiler." 

Dr. Miller proceeds — " Some waste is almost inevitable," and " the first and 
most obvious loss, arises firom the escape of the heated air from the chimney, before 
it has surrendered to the boiler the full amount of heat which it is capable to 
reUnqnish. It is manifest that the best method of obviating this, consists in so 
arranging the chimney and passages for the products of combustion, that they shall 
diculate thoroughly around the boiler, and that sufficient time may be allowed for 
them to part with their high temperature before escaping into the open air." These 
are plain iacts, which have been often noticed, but found difficult to accomplish. 
However, the cylinder boilers, wherein the fire is confined to the inner case, is 
evidently defective, because the flame does not touch the external surface, but passes 
off over the upper rim of the boiler at once into the flue ; as a remedy, the flue 
should be continued within the house, so as to confine and radiate all the heat possible. 

Other boilers, wherein the entire centre contains the fire, and which force all 
the flame to pass over the top, and around the outer sides of the plates, must be 
vastly more efficient ; but still there remain defects, and one of these, of very con- 
siderable moment, is thus noticed in the lecture. The knowledge of this, and the 
remedy for it, " is intimately connected with the chemistry of combustion. It de- 
pends upon an insufficient supply of air. It is a fact not less singular than im- 
portant, that charcoal or coke may be dissipated in vapour, and may apparently be 
wholly consumed, by one half of the amount of air that is usually required in an open 
fire, under circumstances where the full quantity of heat is given out. This depends 
upon the property which charcoal has of forming two compounds with oxygen : in the 
first case, where the most heat is emitted, twice the quantity or amount of oxygen 
is taken up, and carbonic acid or ' fixed air ' is produced : in the second case, a gas 
is also obtained, called carbonic oxide; it is colourless, and therefore escapes 
notice ; but it is combustible, which carbonic acid is not, and in burning it gives a 
large amount of heat — ^in short, the other four-fifths of the heat, which are deficient 
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when cbarcoal is burned into this gas." In common furnaces, this gas is formed by 
the union of the heated coal or coke mth the carbonic acid, first produced bj the 
direct union of the most heated portion of the fuel, with the oxygen of the air. 
" These furnaces are usually open to the air at the bottom by the bars of the fire 
grate, brisk combustion takes place, and the body of the coke above becomes of a 
bright-red heat ; but the air is quickly deprived of its oxygen by the lowest layer of 
coal, the draught carries up the exhausted air, and with it the carbonic acid that has 
been formed ; this gas, as it passes over the ignited coal, dissolves a fresh portion, 
cools the fire, and ascends the chimney." 

Thus, then, admitting the full force of this statement, a very great proportion of 
the actual body of the fuel, is dissolved in the carbonic acid, and carried ofif uncon- 
sumed, to the great loss of the concern. Now, where shall we find a remedy for 
this unsuspected evil ? The chemist could easily suggest one, by the introduction 
of a greater supply of oxygen, or fresh air, among and over the ignited body ; but 
great nicety of adaptation must be employed, for while one evil was obviated, another, 
in the melting and clinkering of the coal into a solid and most unmanageable mass, 
might be dreaded. However, the quality of the coal (the Moira is capital) may 
obviate much of the evil. 

Dr. Miller next alludes to the combustion of coal instead of coke or charcoal ; in 
which he says, *' Still greater loss is here sustained, because all the visible smoke. 
is wasted, a good deal of carbonic oxide passes off in the invisible form, and still 
more coal-gas escapes unnoticed ; the coal in the upper part of the furnace becomes 
coked, by the heat of the lower portion, and nearly all that the gas-works obtain, by 
the distillation of coal in retorts, here passes unheeded into the air." 

This is unfortunately true to the letter ; witness the volumes of smoke which are 
poured into the air from every shaft, where pure coal of any kind is employed, as the 
heating material. Dr. Miller denounces the evil as a nuisance, mischievous to 
health, and adverse to . economy ; but he points out no remedy. Here, then, the 
writer must again urge the importance of a jet of steam as the only effectual 
remedy. Could the boiler be made to boil the water, a skilful machinist would find 
little difficulty in adapting a cast-iron jet pipe, to terminate in an expanding rose 
pierced full of small orifices ; but as the constant return of cooler water, keeps that 
within the furnace below the boiling degree, the arrangements must become more 
complicated. 

Since the foregoing was written, and just at bringing this article to its close, a 
newspaper, writing on the " smoke nuisance," gives a notice, from Liverpool, that 
a remedy had been found, and adopted : the paper is not at hand, and, therefore, we 
can do no more than allude to the fact ; it, however, brings to mind that a very ob- 
servant person assured us, he had witnessed the immediate and total destruction of 
smoke, from some furnaces in Scotland, by merely turning the stop-cock of a tube, 
which conveyed a rose-jet of steam over the surface of the burning coal. The 
Liverpool article did not describe the agent or the machinery employed. 
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These hints will, we trusty induce thought and contriTance, for whateyer the 
present difficulties, their removal would be amply compensated by the economical 
retention of even two, not to sajfour fifths of the heating power of the combustibles. 



ON THE CULTURE OF ORCHIDS. 

In our principal Orchid-house at Chatsworth — a large erection, long and wide, 
with a curved, ridge-and-furrow glazed, lean-to roof — we have spaces which, excepting 
the room allowed for paths, constitute the whole back portion. This part of the 
house is now, with a trifling exception, devoted to Orchids planted out. Making 
plantations of the family, is attained by the plants being massed, together, and 
associated in clumps of various sizes, with a variety of kinds in each clump. The 
masses are planted in soil, and almost exclusively in soil of a particular description. 
But first a few words on the supports provided for the roots. That material is 
wood — *' blocks " the separate portions are termed with us. The miyority of pieces 
are roots, of various dimensions, when the shell, or casing of " sap wood," which 
was originally their outer portion, has gradually decayed and disappeared, leaving 
a chunk of *' heart," seasoned and hardened wood, the most suitable that could be 
imagined for the purpose. Oak is the best block in point of durability, and as 
presenting grotesque forms appropriate to the character of the Orchid family, 
besides being a material to which the roots of Orchids are partial. Other "blocks " 
are scraggy pieces of the trunks of gnarled and distorted trees, and always of Oak, 
when that wood can be obtained. These ** blocks " are often of an oblong shape, 
and are then easily fixed for use ; one of their ends only requiring to be made 
smooth, to elevate and otherwise enable them to stand in an upright or slanting 
position, on a flat surfiBU^e. Brickwork or wooden pillars are sometimes necessary, 
to enable them to be properly arranged and secured. But these are particulars 
about which little can be said, as circumstances of a strictly individual character 
regulate such minor details ; so also do circumstances, conjointly with the taste of 
individuals, the disposal of the blocks as a whole. The main part of ours are so 
arranged, that they represent a sloping, undulated bank; and a very interesting and 
original effect they have, in the situation they occupy. So far, what has been 
written relates entirely to " blocks." 

Of the soil employed, attaching it to the " blocks," planting, &c., we may 
next treat. The soil is a kind which abounds to a considerable extent in the 
neighbouring woods of Chatsworth, and is remarkable for the quantity of fibre which 
enters into its composition. The whole is vegetable matter, and chiefly consists of 
the fibrous roots of common Ferns, the annually decaying vegetation they put forth, 
and the decomposed leaves of various deciduous trees. A peaty matter, naturally 
formed by the ingredients here enumerated, is what we find the majority of Orchids 
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succeed in, better than they do in anything else we have employed. But it is by no 
means the only soil in which the greater part will flourish, nor the material alone, 
placed on " blocks " for those to root into which have been planted out. In 
attaching soil to the *' blocks '* and securing it there, small copper wire and nails 
have been in requisition ; but " blocks " are sometimes met with that do 
not require the assistance of those articles, being easily provided with a sufficiency 
by pressing fragments of the very turfy peat in their miniature chasms, hollows, 
and crevices. Some there are, too, whose general surface is nearly horizontal, 
and therefore can be furnished, by ranging slices of soil round their outside, to 
support what is laid on the surface. The most important point to keep in view in 
this operation is to preserve the romantic appearance of the " blocks," individually 
and collectively, and that they are not hidden by their inequalities being filled up 
with soil. Any measures that are taken to fasten the soil on the " blocks," is only 
necessary as a temporary process, for eventually the roots of the plants wholly 
occupy the soil, escape through and from it to the wood, and there cling so tena- 
ciously that the whole mass is firmly held on by them. 

Little need be said of planting, that part of the business being a simple affair, and 
easily accomplished. Small specimens and parts of plants should be selected, to 
occupy the ** blocks," in preference to large plants, and those which have a bulky 
mass of roots, principally, because those with an unwieldy bundle of the latter 
organs, are difficult to dispose of in a nice manner, in so comparatively small a space 
as a '* block " afibrds. Care should be taken, too, as well in putting Orchids on 
" blocks " as placing them to grow in pots or baskets, that they are not planted too 
deep. If the roots are sufficiently covered to keep the plants steady till they 
become established, and to give them a tidy appearance, nothing further in the way 
of planting is required, except that fine copper wire may be passed a few times 
among the plants over the soil to keep the latter compact and secure till they have 
got hold by their roots. The whole mass of soil on each ** block," after the planting 
is completed, should have a thorough soaking of water before any part of it becomes 
settled and dry, and therefore almost impervious to wet ; but afterwards moisture 
must be applied cautiously, for peaty soil, it is well known, when once wet, parts 
with its moisture as reluctantly as it receives it when very dry. 

It has been mentioned that the soil used at Ghatsworth, is not the only 
material placed with Orchids on " blocks," for them to root into. Living common 
mosses, chiefly the more finely organised kinds, are also employed, and found to 
afford a most agreeable medium for their roots, and, as they grow and flourish 
a long time, give a very interesting and highly natural aspect to the " blocks " 
on which they are wholly or partially put, to answer the purpose of soil. 
Some of the British mosses, tender Lycopodiums, Tradescantia zehrina, &c., 
are delightful, growing here and there on particular "blocks," or stuck appro- 
priately over the whole mass. Many exotic, and some British ferns too, are 
equally pretty when thus disposed; but everything of this nature, so planted, will 
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require to be kept properly under, as they usually grow so rapidly as to smother 
the legal occupants. 

It has not been thought desirable to use the more choice Orchids in this planta- 
tion ; but Ccdogyne Gardneriana, Anactockilus setaceus, THchosma suavis, Miltonia 
tpectabiUs^ Oncidium Lanceanunij Stanhapea tigrina, Odontoglosmms, Dendrohiums^ 
Cymbidiums^ LycaUes, Zygopetalums, BolbophyUunu, and a host of other genera 
are included, and ths largest measure of success has attended the experiment It 
is ranmrkable, that the highest degree of temperature any of the plants which have 
flourished so well, experienced, has been that which a close greenhouse usually affords, 
and many haye grown and flowered admirably in the atmosphere and temperature 
of a close cold pit. Another thing made erident by these turned-out plants, is the 
iiebct of how thoroughly Orchids delight in shade. Many plants among those which 
succeed best, grow under a roof whose frame-work is of the old-fashioned material, 
wood, and many feet beneath it ; and in addition to the shading the whole house 
is further screened from light, by a heavy framing of rough timbers, poles, 
&c., erected inside the structure, for the purpose of hanging plants growing on 
baskets and small blocks. The plants alluded to are of a deeper green, by 
only exyoying a greater degree of shade than their fellows ; their roots being always 
healthy, and not so often subjected to alternations of drought and extreme wet 
Specimens on " blocks " can be kept quite dry or " starred " at pleasure, just as 
those under other circumstances can ; and those we have been writing of are quite 
out of reach of bottom-heat — a fact much deserving mention, though one that had 
almost escaped observation. 

Where Orchids are cultivated for the love of the feunily alone, '* block *' planting 
should be resorted to ; for it not only is highly favourable to the welfEure of the 
plants, but enables them to be grown in the most natural and interesting manner. 

If their increase and progress for the purposes of commerce is the object, then 
planting them out on " blocks " is also well adapted for the end in view, since 
under no system of culture do they so rapidly multiply in size, and admit of separa- 
tion, as when thus grown. 

Lastly, growing Orchids '* on blocks " can be practised where it is desired to 
publicly exhibit them, because no individual could on reasonable grounds consider 
an exhibition specimen all bloom, all perfection, less lovely, splendid, or noble 
in consequence of its growing characteristically on a rude '' block " of wood, perhaps 
in company and contrasting with half-a-dozen others quite as much in perfection. 
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THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE GENUS 

CLERODENDRUM. 

This is one of those delightful tribes of plants which form such a striking 
feature at the Metropolitan Exhibitions in June and Julj, asMt it is to the enthu- 
siastic persererance of those cultivators, who contribute the miscellaneous collections 
of plants, at these annual exemplifications of floricultural skill and progress, that 
the public are indebted for a proper knowledge, of the management of this splendid 
genus. 

The different species of this tribe of plants bloom at yarious seasons ; some 
during the summer and autiunn months, wliile others enliven our stoves with their 
gaudj or delicate flowers, at a time when the chill blast of the " Ice King," make 
their charms the more acceptable. 

The Clerodendrums, or " Glory-trees," are principally natives of warm climates, 
such as the East and West Indies, Africa, <!bc., while some few of them are from 
China, New South Wales, and the temperate regions of Nepaul ; but fortunately, 
though most of them require a high temperature during the season of growth, they 
will bloom from May until October in the atmosphere of a warm greenhouse, and 
hence they come within the management of every person, who can command the 
temperature of a dung-pit, or a Cucumber-bed, during their season of active growth. 
In fieu^t, whoever can grow a Cockscomb or Balsam, may also grow the Clerodendnans. 

Many persons imagine, probably from seeing the large specimens at the 
exhibitions, that these plants require a great deal of room ; but it will be 
gratifying to our amateur friends to know, that several of the finest species, as 
C. faUax, and faUax superhum, squamatum, splendens, and even panicvlatum, may 
be bloomed with very considerable success, in even six and eight- inch pots, and if 
they are not started too early, will continue to enliven the greenhouse from June 
to November, or even later, if they are kept in a growing temperature ; and at the 
latter season, their flowers come in very acceptable for making bouquets. 

In addition to the imported species, some very beautiful varieties have been 
raised in this country, so that it is no imcommon thing to hear a cultivator remark, 
when he sees an indifferent specimen, " Ah, you have got the bad variety ; " so that 
purchasers will see it is important they should be particular in what they buy. The 
finest kind which we have seen is C. fallax superbum, a variety raised, we believe, 
by Mr. Barnes, the clever gardener of G. W. Norman, Esq., of Bromley, and it is 
remarkable for producing, in addition to a fine terminal or central panicle of bloom, 
a number of smaller side panicles, varying in number from ten to thirty, which, 
under good management, generally furnish from the pot upwards, and form a 
compact and very beautiful specimen. Those who are about commencing the 
cultivation of these splendid plants, will do best to apply to a respectable nurseryman. 
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and pzocnre the following kinds : — CfaUax, Bndfallax mperbum, tpeciosissimum, 
squamatum, panicuUUumf infartunatum, and Kampferi; to which, if they can be 
procured, may be added C. Hugeliij hoBtatum as a cnriosity, fragrana and its 
double Tariety, with the white fortunatum, and most certainly the trailing species, 
C tflmderu, of which there are two Tarieties, one with much darker flowers than the 
other, and more profuse in its habit of blooming. 

Supposing these kinds to have been procured, and that they are nice dwarf 
plants in small pots, on the first of March we will make provision to commence 
their growth; and for this purpose a pit or £rame must be prepared, in precisely the 
same manner that it would be prepared for cucumbers or melons, by getting it to a 
sweet atmospheric temperature of from sixty to seventy degrees, and with a good 
fariak bottom-heat 

Over the bed, afUr the frame is put on, place cinder ashes two or three inches 
thick; and as soon as these are warm, all will be ready to commence operations. 
Those who cultivate by the more fashionable method, of hot water and tanks for 
bottom-heat, will do well to take a Iiint from the preceding ; for after all has been 
said, there is no atmosphere in which all soft-wooded stove plants, and many of the 
hard-wooded ones also, will grow so well as in that produced by the decomposition of 
fermenting materials ; and hence, if the tank is used, it will be advisable to take 
advantage of some well-prepared dung, to improve your atmosphere a little. In the 
opinion of some first-rate practitioners, and after trying all the various plans recom- 
mended, the perfection of heating, for vigorous and expeditious plant-growing, is a 
good system of hot water, combined with a well-managed dung lining. 

All being in readiness, provide a compost of the following materials : — ^three parts 
well-prepared fibrous turfy loam, one part turfy peat, one rotten cow-dung, with a 
handful of charcoal, broken to the size of horse beans, and sufficient white sand to 
keep the mixture free and open. Then take some eight-inch pots, and drain them 
with charcoal ; turn the plants out of their pots ; and if the roots are at all matted, 
«pen them out a littie with a fine-pointed stick, and pot them into the prepared pots, 
using the compost as rough as possible, and be careful not to consolidate the soil 
too much ; give them a little warm water, place them in the pit or frame, and 
draw some of the ashes round the bottoms of the pots, to give a littie additional 
bottom-heat; but take care that the bottom-heat does not become too strong. 
Keep the frame at a temperature of 70 degrees during the day, with plenty of air, 
and endeavour to keep a littie air on also during the night, so that the heat does 
not &11 below 60 degrees. The plants will require shading for a few days during 
blight sunshine, and indeed it will not be a bad plan to throw a thin shade over the 
plants every day for a few hours, as the leaves, being very large, are liable to bum 
under an unclouded sun. Cold draughts must also be guarded against, as they too 
are very liable to injure the tender foliage. In the management of the pit or frame 
shut np early in the afternoon, so as to command a good growing temperature of 
80 or 00 d^rees, but give a little air at the time of leaving for the night, so that 
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the thennometer may fall to 60 or 65 degrees before the foUomag morning. Follow 
this treatment daily, taking care to secure sufficient head-room for the plants in the 
frame, and keep a sharp wateh upon the red spider, which is very partial to these 
plants. 

In a fortnight or three weeks from the first potting, they will require a second 
shift, at which time eleven-inch or lai^er pots may be used, draining them with 
oyster-shells and lumps of charcoal, and using the compost as rough as possible. 
Return them to the pit, preserving the same treatment as before, until the pots are 
again well stocked with roots, after which time it will be advisable to stimulate them 
a little by some liquid manure. The best way to prepare this, is to take two pecks 
of sheep or deer's dung, one peck of soot, and one fourth of a peck of Potter's 
Guano; place these in a large tub and mix them into a paste with ten or twelve 
gallons of boiling water, then fill the tub up with sixty or seventy gallons of rain- 
water, and stir the water repeatedly for several days ; at the end of that time take the 
scum off and throw in three or four lumps of lime, and you will have a fine clear 
manure as clear as old ale. In using this, dilute it with half its quantity of clean 
water, and use it of the same temperature as the place the plants are growing in. 
This water is used for watering twice or thrice a week in clear weather; and on days 
when we do not water, we frequently sprinkle our pits and houses with it, and with 
the best effects. 

If the plants grow properly, they will be fit to shift into their blooming pots by 
the middle or end of April, and of course the size of the pot for this final shift 
must be governed by the kind and size of the plants and convenience of house- 
room. We generally bloom one specimen in Id, 15, or 18-inch pots, but we have 
had very nice compact plants in eleven-inch and even smaller pots. 

After the plants show bloom, great care must be taken that they sustain no 
check, or the panicle may be deformed or much checked in its progress, but if they 
are kept regularly and vigorously growing, a panicle of from two to three feet six 
inches long may be insured from C, panicuUxttmj and with its large and wide- 
spreading foliage we know no finer object Bemove the plants into the greenhouse 
as soon as they are fairly in bloom, and they will continue to bloom until the end of 
the season. After the flowers begin to fade, the plants must be gradually dried ofi^ 
so that they remain quite dry during the winter. In the spring cut the plants 
down to two or three eyes, remove the old soil, reduce the roots, and repot them into 
fresh compost, and start them as in the preceding spring. Clerodendrums may be 
propagated by cuttings of b6th the old and young wood, planted in very sandy soil, 
and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat of dung. They may also be increased by seed, 
which some of the kinds produce very freely, and it may be sown either in the 
autumn as soon as gathered, or any time during the spring months. C, ^aiendens 
may be increased either by cuttings or budding, or by grafting on the roots of the 
stranger growing kinds. This is a trailing variety, and requires to be trained to a 
&ncy trellis, or it may be planted out and trained up the rafter of the plant stove. 
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where it will produce a profusion of flowers for nine months in the twelve. This 
species should not be cut in so close as the shrubby kinds; if it is spurred in to about 
three buds on each lateral branch that will be quite close enough. As these are 
plants which delight in a moist atmosphere, care must be taken to syringe them as 
frequently as possible during the time they are in a growing state. 
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NBW OR BBAUTIFUL PLANTS FIOURBD IN THE LBADINO BOTANICAL PERIODICALS FOR 
NOYEMBBK AND DECEMBER. 

Aca!^cia mcb'sta. Dr. Lindley states : — ** For a spedmen of this plant we are indebted to an 
anonymofus correspondent of the Gardenen^ Chronicle, from whom it was received in April last. 
Upon Bobmit^g it to Mr. Bentham for his opinion, we were faroured with the following memo- 
raadom : — ' The Acctcia is so very close upon some of the broad short-leared forms of A. ver- 
Heillataf th&t although it is very different from the common forms, I know not how to characterise 
it as distinct. It is an extreme of my rar. IcUifolia^ snch as I have seen before, and intended to 
make a species once, till I got hold of a set of intermediates from that to A, rutcifolia of BotaniccU 
Mtigtugme; and from this to the common form intermediates are frequent enough.' Notwith- 
standing this high opinion as to the plant being a mere variety of A. verticUkUa, we are induced to 
separate it, because its leaves are not verticillate, nor narrow, nor spreading, and because of its 
mngtil^i* dull or even black-green colour." — £ot. JUg., 67. 

Campa^nvla no'bilis. <^Thi8 species has been introduced from China^ by the Horticultural 
Sodety, whose Journal states : — * The root-leaves of this fine herbaceous phmt are deeply heart- 
shaped, of a bright pale green, and placed on footstalks from m to nine inches long, forming a 
large tuft From among them, and to rather more than twice their height, rises the flowering 
stem, which branches a little at the bottom, and bears upon its divisions several fine nodding 
flowers, which seem to be the largest yet seen among the genus Campanula, They are something 
like those of Canarina, nearly three inches long and one and a half in diameter. The coroUa is 
pale purple on the, outside, and nearly smooth but paler within, abundantly sprinkled with bright 
purple dots, and closely covered with long delicate horizontal hairs.' A hardy plant." — Bot. Reg,, 66. 

CAfTTL^YJL Ski'nneri. << No colour that we can employ does justice to the brilliant rosy hue 
of this flower, justly named by Mr. Bateman in compliment to its indefatigable discoverer, Mr. 
Sldnner, who detected it exclusively in the warm parts of Guatemala, and along the shores of the 
Padfie. It is described by Mr. Skinner as < inhabiting the hot damp coasts,' and as ' a plant that 
will require treatment accordingly. It is always found on very high trees, and is most difficult to 
get at, except af%er a storm that may have chanced to have thrown down some of the largest 
forest trees.' "— Bot. Mag., 4270. 

Clb'm ATM TUBULO^SA. " A hsndsome but singular-looking ClenuUiSf with an upright, slightly 
branched stem, long petioled leaves, and clusters of blue flowers. These leaves have rather the 
appearance of some AcUa. It is a native of Northern China, and has flowered in the greenhouse 
of the * United Gardeners' Nursery Society,' King's Road, Chelsea, under the care of Messrs. 
Weeks and Day, whence it was obligingly sent, in great beauty, by Mr. Makowski." — £ot. 
Mag.,A269. 

CcBLO'oTKE OCHBA^CEA. ** The Specimen from which the annexed figure was taken," Dr. 
Lindley writes, « was supplied by Thomas Brockelhurst, Esq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield, 
in April last Its pure white flowers, with bright orange-yellow blotches on the lip, are very 
pretty ; and they are moreover extremely sweet-scented. We possess the plant from several 
localities among the late Mr. Griflith's valuable Indian collection. Darjeeling, Bootan, and the 
Mishmee hills all produce it. With the Mishmee specimens we have a note from its lamented 
discoverer, stating that it is common on Thummathaya and Zaimplang-thaya. These specimens 
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differ a little among each other in regard to the amount of toothing present at the sinos of the lip, 
and as to its exact form ; but they all belong evidently to the same species.*' — Bot, Beg., 69. 

EscALLo^NiA Oroane'nsis. ^ A lovely shrub, which will probably prove hardy, first detected 
in the Organ Mountains by Mr. Gardner, and about the same time by Mr. Wm. Lobb, whose seeds, 
sent to Mr. Veitch, of Mount Radford Nursery, Exeter, produced the plant from which this 
representation is taken. The stem and branches are of a rich red brown, extending to the calyx ^ 
the leaves have their mid-rib in part, and the serrated margins red, and the petals are deep rose 
colour. Mr. Lobb's plant has the leaves narrower than in Mr. Gardner's specimen, but that is the 
only difference between them.** — £oi. Mag.y A21A. 

Heliophi'la trt'fida. a plant stated to be natural to sandy tracts near Cape Town, in the 
neighbourhood of Doomhoodge. **In our gardens it proves to be a very pretty, half-hardy 
annual, requiring to be grown in a mixture of sandy peat and loam, to which should be added a 
small portion of well decomposed leaf-mould or rotten dung. The seed should be sown about the 
end of February, in pots, and raised in a close pit or greenhouse, and treated like other half- 
hardy annuals. When the plants are sufficiently large, they should be transferred to other pots, 
not more than three or four plants being placed in each pot. It prodnoes its gay ultramarine 
blue flowers from June to September in the greenhouse, and grows about a foot in height." 
Raised from seeds obtained at Hamburgh in the garden of the Horticultural Society. Synonyme 
H. pinncUa,—Bot, JReg., 64. 

Impa^tiens Plattpe'tala. *' There does not appear to be any description of this charming 
Balsam, which belongs to the small division of species having whorled leaves. It is most nearly 
allied to /. laHfolia, or at least to the plant distributed by Dr. Wight under that name (451), but 
that species has a shorter and thicker spur, long fringe-like glands at the base of the leaves, and a 
good deal of yellowish hairiness, especially on the young shoots and ovary. The /. l<U^oUa of 
Linneeus is said to have alternate leaves." Noticed at page 142 of last volume as ^ Pftl^tftminft 
spes." — Boi. Reg., 68. 

LtoVia Jama'icensis. From the high mountains of Jamaica, where it was first detected by 
Swartz, and it has since been sent to us by Dr. M'Fayden and Mr. Purdie. '<Mr. Linden 
finds it in Jamaica, and it is n. 1694 of his collection from that country. It flowers copiously in 
June and July in a cool frame, and only requires to be kept from frost in the winter. We are 
indebted for Uie living plant to Mr. Mackoy of Idege. I have ventured to unite the Andromeda 
fcucicukUa of Swartz with this, for the differences described in the two are no more than are 
evident on slight varieties of the same plant The flowers are extremely delicate, semi-trans- 
parent, and of a waxy appearance ; they are, moreover, fragrant with a honey-like scent." A 
moderate-sized shrub, widi spreading branches and alternate ovate-lanceolate leaves, from whose 
axils spring short racemes of white or nearly white flowers. Synonyme, Andromeda Jamaieeneis, 
•^Bot Mag., 4273. 

OooNTo'oLOssuM HASTiLA^BiUM. '* A truly lovcly Orchideous plant wholly new to our living 
collections, but known to Dr. Lindley through Linden's specimens of New Grenada. Sent to 
Kew by our collector, Mr. Purdie, who gathered it in woods on the route from Santa Martha to 
the Sierra Nivada. Linden detected it in the province of Pamplona, at an elevation of 2500 feet. 
The flowers are numerous on the raceme, large, handsome, elegantly varied with pale green, 
purple and white, and moreover highly fragrant Our drawing was made from the plant at Syon 
Gardens, where the species blossomed in August 1846." — Bot. Mag., 4272. 

ScuTELLA^MA Vbktena'ttti. Sir William Hooker writes : — ^« We have here the pleasure to 
figure a still more beautiful Scutellaria than that represented at our Tab. 4268 (7*. moamakt), to 
which we there alluded, with far richer coloured flowers, and in other respects a good deal 
resembling it. Indeed we have already in that description, given it as our opinion that Ventenat 
had confounded this plant with the incamaia. They are, however, truly distinct from each other, 
as indicated by the above characters, and from T. coccinea, H. B. K., in the cordato-ovate and 
serrated (not oblong and entire) leaves. The present spedes was detected in the mountains near 
Santa Martha by Mr. Purdie, and seeds were sent home by hun in 1 845, which were reared in 
the summer and autunm of 1846. It has been treated as a greenhouse pUnt, but would doubtless 
flourish and prove highly ornamental to our flower-borders " The flowers are borne in terminal 
racemes and have corollas of a bright, deep scarlet colour. — Bot. Mag., 4271. 
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SmocA'BPUs CuMNiiiOBi^iii. ** So long ago m 1 828, the kmented Allui Cunningluuii diaooTered 
this plant on the banka of the BriBbane River^ Moreton Bay, with other mtereating noveltieBy 
described by him in the Ist yoL of the < Botanical MiBcellany •* mch aa OrevUka ro6iwta, Oade^ 
xmtkoacsfla, CaMemoiparmum ausinUe^ OprQ$iemo% aUenwUumf Aerottichtm grtmde^ dx. Not, 
howeTer^ meeting with the subject of our present plate in flower, he took no further notice of it in 
his journal than to remark, states Sir W. J. Hooker, (as I am kindly infonned by Mr. Howard,) 
* that it is a slender tree, of most remarkable habit ; with leaves laige, from the extremities of the 
branches, glossy and lobed, or ladniated ; without flower or fruit. No. 193.' Had he seen its 
blossoms elegantly arraoged in candekbrum-like umbels, clothed with the most vivid orange-ecariet 
silky pubescence, he would assuredly have ranked it among the most important of his numerous 
additions to the Australian Flora. Two rooted pUnts were sent home and cultivated with great 
eare by Mr. Smith, (from which all others in the country have had their origin) ; but although 
they have attained a height of sixteen feet, he has never been rewarded by seeing them blossom ; 
nevertheless, he rightly suspected the tree to belong to the family of Proieacea. This idea is 
confirmed by some fruits, (destitute of seeds) which I received in 1848, from T. Bidwill, Esq., 
who gathered them in the same locality ; and from this fruit, Mr. Brown pronounced the plant to 
belong to the genus i^enocarput. For fine flowering specimens I am indebted, in August, 1846, 
to ihe kindness of Messrs. Weeks and Day, from the greenhouse of the < United Gardeners* Society,' 
King's Road, Chelsea ; and I learn from Mr. Makowski, of that establishment, that its blossoming 
is considered to be owing to the plant having been much cut in for the purpose of increase. The 
handsome evergreen, glossy foliage, has, indeed, long recommended this plant to the attention of 
Goltivators, and now that its beautiful inflorescence is known, there can be little doubt but the 
demand for it will be in proportion to its loveliness. Mr. Smitii remarks that it is a robust growing 
pbnt, and not, like many of the Protaaoen, apt to die off suddenly."— ^o^. Mag,, 4263. 

SwAiNSo'if A Grbta'n A. ^A gay flowered, half herbaceous pbmt sent to the Horticultural Society 
by His Excellency Captain Grey, frt>m the banks of the Murray, in New Holland, where it had 
been previously found by Sir Thomas Mitchell. It has dull brownish, hoary leaves, from whose 
axils a profusion of large purple flowers, with a white eye, appear in the summer." It will doubt- 
less prove as useful as S, ffoUg^foHa, than which it is very much larger. — Bot. Reg,, 66. 

Tous'ifiA oo'NCOLOft. '* This plant is probably regarded in herbaria as T. Anatiea ; but living 
spedmenB forbid its union with that species. Its leaves are roundish ovate, or even cordate, and 
by no means ovate-lanceolate ; their serratures are much smaller. The flowers have no side spots ; 
and the tooth of the larger fllaments is far shorter, and more blunt Probably it is the same plant 
as was distributed by Dr. Wight, under the name of Torenia Ariaiiea, No. 2205, while the true 
species is Dr. Wallich's No. 3953. In form of leaf it agrees with some of the specimens in Dr. 
Wallich's herbarium, called T»cordifoHa, but referred by Mr. Bentham to T. AaiaHca; they, 
however, have small flowens, and are probably something else." Noticed at page 166 of last 
volume.— ^0^ JUg., 62. 

Ya'ivda Bateha^nni. " The honour of discovering this splendid phmt is due to M. Guadichaud, 
who met with it in the Moluccas ; and introduced it to Mr. Cuming, who sent it from the Philip- 
pines ; with Mr. Bateman it produced its magnificent flowers, in the stove at Biddulph Grange, in 
June and July bst. It is a very Urge, erect plant, with remarkably thick aerial roots, produced 
after the custom of its kindred ; sword-shaped, curved, two-ranked, hard leaves, averaging two feet 
in length ; and a still longer spike of some score of flowers, each full two inches and a half across, 
flat, leathery and long enduring. But it is not alone for their size that these flowers are so especially 
worthy of notice. Their colour is indescribably beautiful. If you look at them in the face they 
are the richest golden-yellow, spotted all over with crimson ; but when seen from behind, they 
are wholly a vivid purple, fiuling away at the edges into the violet of Cerms tpecioiitnmut. So 
that, regard them which way you will, there is nothing but the gayest and richest colours to be 
seen."— .Boe. Jteg., 59. 

YiCTo'&iA bs'gia. To illustrations, and giving a detailed account, &c., of this magnificentiy 
grand regetable production, Sir W. J. Hooker devotes the whole January number of his work, 
observing, ** It has always been our endeavour to commence a new year in this Magazine with 
some eminentiy rare or beautiful plant ; but never had we the good fortune on any occasion to 
devote a number to a production of such pre-eminent beauty, rarity, and we may add celebrity, as 
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Iliat now presented to onr subscribers ; worthy, as we have no doubt they will agree with us in 
thinking, to occupy the entire number. Seldom has any plant excited such attention in the 
botanical world ; the interest being specially enhanced by the name it is privileged to bear. 

^It is true that the Victoria has not yet produced its blossoms in England; but we have 
growing plants in tEe Royal Gardens of Kew, which germinated from seeds brought from BoUvia 
by Mr. Bridges. These have hitherto made satisfactory progress ; although we have our fears 
that, the plant being possibly annual, and the season late (December), they may not survive the 
winter ; or, at any rate, may not produce perfect flowers. We have, however no reason to despair 
of being able to raise the Victoria regia, and of seemg it bloom in this country. 

^Although to our own country belongs the honour of first fully detailing, in 1887, the 
particulars relative to this extraordinary Water Lily, and clearly defining its generic distinctions, 
yet the earliest mention of it in print, so far as we can find, was in 1832, in a work to which we 
have not at this moment access, * Feoriess's Notizen,' vol xxv., p. 9. It is there described as a 
new species of Euryaie, under the name E, Amazonica; so called by Dr. Poessig, from the circum- 
stance of that distinguished botanist and traveller having found it in the Amazon River of South 
America. 

^ Previously, however, to this period, M. D'Orbigny, in 1828, sent specimens of this gigantic 
Water Lily to the Museum of Natural History in Paris. He had gathered them in the province 
of Coirientes, in a river tributary to the Rio de la Plata. The evident analogy between the foliage 
of this plant and that of Euryale induced the French botanists to rank it as a species of that 
genus. The dried flowers and fruit, which M. D*Orbigny had transmitted, were unfortunately 
n^lected, and nothing remained of his specimens but a single leaf, of immense dimensions, and 
somewhat injured, which had been folded for insertion in Uie < herbarium. ' In 1835, M. D'Orbigny 
gave a notice of what he considered a species distinct from F. reffia in his ' Voyage dans VAmi- 
riquA M&idionale* 

« Thus much for the earlier discoverers and first notices of this magnificent aquatic ; we shall 
hare occasion to return to M. D*Orbigny ; but, in the meanwhile, it is only justice to mention in 
this place that Sir Robert Schomburgk detected the plant in British Guiana, when travelling on 
account of the Royal Geographical ^Society of London, aided by Her Majesty's Government ; 
hid object being to examine the natural productions of that portion of the British dominions. 
The following account of this discovery was given in a letter addressed to the Geographical 
Society : — 

^ < It was on the 1st of January, 1837, while contending with the di£Eicultie8 that Nature inter- 
posed in dififerent forms to stem our progress up the River Berbice (lat 4** 30' N., long. 52** W.), 
that we arrived at a part where the river expanded and formed a currentless basin. Some object 
on the southern extremity of this basin attracted my attention, and I was unable to form an idea 
of what it could be ; but, animating the crew to increase the rate of their paddling, we soon came 
opposite the object which had raised my curiosity, and behold, a vegetable wonder I All 
calamities were forgotten ; I was a botanist and felt myself rewarded ! There were gigantic 
leaves, five to six feet across, flat, with a broad rim, lighter green above and vivid crimson below, 
floating upon the water ; while, in character with the wonderiul foliage, I saw luxuriant flowers, 
each consisting of numerous petals, passing, in alternate tints, from pure white to rose and pink. 
The smooth water was covered with the blossoms, and, as I rowed from one to the other, I always 
found Bometiiing new to admire. The flower-stalk is an inch thick near the calyx, and studded 
vrith ehistic prickles, about three-quarters of an inch long. When expanded, the four-leaved calyx 
measures a foot in diameter, but is concealed by the expansion of the hundred-petaUed corolla. 

** * This beautiful flower, when it first unfolds, is white with a pink centre ; the colour spreads 
as the bloom increases in age, and at a day old the whole is rose-coloured. As if to add to the 
charm of this noble Water Lily, it diffuses a sweet scent As in the case of others of the same 
tribe, the petals and stamens pass gradually into each other, and many petaloid leaves may be 
observed bearing vestiges of an anther. The seeds are numerous, and imbedded in a spongy 
substance. 

** * Ascending the river, we found this plant frequentiy, and the higher we advanced the more 
gigantic did the specimens become ; one leaf we measured was 6 feet 5 inches in diameter, the 
rim 5 inches and a half high, and flowers a foot and a quarter across.' " 
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In adaition to the foregoing intdligenee respeetiDg Vidoria regia, the BoiamiaU MagaOne 
contains detailed particnUtn conoerning it, tnmalated from the ** Aimale$ d€$ Sdencet Nahtrtlkt^'* 
in which work Ihey were puhliahed bj M. D'Orhigny, and from Mr. Bridges communicated to 
Sir Wm. Hooker. Mr. B. also supplied the specimens which enabled the latter gentleman to hare 
the Vkloria so finely portrayed, and clearly show it is entitled to bear the name it does, and 
which it received from Dr. landley. 

Mr. Bridges states :— ^ The Vidoria grows in 4^6 feet water, producing leaTes and flowers 
whidii rigidly decay and give place to others. From each plant there are seldom more than four 
CT five leaves on the sorface, but even these, in parts of the lake where the plants were numerooa, 
almost covered the sorfiue of the water, one leaf touching the other. I observed a beautiliil 
aquatic bird (Parroj sp. !) walk with much ease from leaf to leaf, and many of the MuieieapicUB 
find food and a resting place on them.*' Native of many parts of Sontfa America. Synonymes 
Fietvria Reginoy V. Cruzuma, Nymphaa VieionOf Bwryale AmaManiea,—Bot. Mag., 427 B-427S, 
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Gsif ERALLT considered, what is now of importance is to see that the various collections and stores 
of plants for the flower ground are in such a state as to numbers and keeping, as will be after- 
wards required. If they are not, the process of manufacturing them, as it may be termed, should 
be commenced instantly. The less there is, however, of this business, now to do, the better for 
many reasons, the most practical of which is, that, with some slight reservations in favour of par- 
ticular plants, those propagated in spring are not so well adapted for our purpose as if they had 
been raised and had got well established in autumn. All cuttings of the above class of plants 
placed to root, should be so favoured that they can strike as quickly as possible, and afterwards 
they should be encouraged to become strong and well rooted. 

It is very desirable to prevent, as fiur as it can be done, all the various plants intended for the 
open ground, from wastmg their energies in useless growth, before they reach their destination. 
Subjecting them to the lowest temperature conjiistent with their welfeure, and giving as little water 
as possible, is doing a great deal towards effecting the object in question. Preparation to advance 
the above object should be made, by henceforth disposing of aU plants occupying cold frames 
and pits, that will bear permanently pbtcing, or be sofficienily protected by less complete shelter, 
thereby leaving those structures open to receive more tender things that may be too much &voured 
elsewhere. 

Scarlet Pelarganiumt, Fu/ehiioi, Salvia patent, and such things, lifted frt>m the flower-garden 
in autumn and arranged away in the rough manner — in almost every place— will soon bc^ to 
grow ; a few or many of them, according to the demand, ought to be potted, or otherwiM 
treated, that the formation of new roots and tops may be progressing. Some of the many strong 
shoots that often proceed in abundance are excellent to make plants for the parterre. 

Do not aOow the sowing of seeds of tender and hardy annual, biennial, and perennial plants, to 
be neglected this month. 

In plant-houses continue the operation of giving increased root>room to their occupants. 
Commence surface-dressing, with new soil, manure, or leaf-mould, &c., as they stand in need. 
Prune, adjnst, and permanently secure any climbers that require it In all potting, let liber- 
ality difftiTigniMh your proceedings ; use the freshest and best soil obtainable, not minding about 
its being very rich. Richness is easily given to soil in a liquid shape, and in that condition 
can also be made an ingredient at any time when plants most require its application. Clean 
potB shonld always be employed ; they contribute in no small degree to the plants' welfare, and 
are necessary for the creditable appearance. Train and support new growth of pbmts, disbud 
them, and, above aU, keep them free from insects. Syringing, giving air every suitable opportunity, 
watering and attention to providing a proper temperature for growing plants, must also be duly 
regarded. 

Forced flowers are more beautiful, and as numerous now as they will at all appear. Every care 
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must be taken of them, and due attention given to the every day increasing number of plants 
bursting into flower without assistance. 

Out-door work is multitudinous at this season. Preparing old, or forming new, sites for 
flowers ; pruning a variety of things ; fixing climbers, trees trained against walls or fences, 
and the completion of planting shrubs and trees, is amongst the most prominent business. All 
planting should be finished without delay, if it is possible, and especially where the term 
includes the removal of large or considerable specimens. Never think the latter, when being 
removed, will suffer from kind treatment, or that tender dealing with them is labour thrown 
away. It is important to recoUect this at all times. Towards the end of the month some half- 
hardy things may be put out. Climbers and other plants it is desirable to have in flower early, 
it is well to have in the open ground as soon as possible ; but it is only really safe to place them 
there under comparative shelter, or where the latter can be easily employed. In shrubbery 
borders, or among miscellaneous groups of shrubs, introduce a plant or two of the generally 
well-known species of Adam's Needle {Tueca gloriosa)^ or something of that description. Such 
things, if they do well, produce an interesting and highly exotic effect. When thinning-out masses 
of shrubs, give prominence and abundant freedom to goodly specimens, particulariy evergreens, that 
they may improve in beauty as well as increase in size. A few well-formed shrubs or trees, 
although comparatively so clustered together that they are not separate, are a much more gratifying 
object, and appear of greater importance than an extensive group allowed to ramble and grow 
into each other, wilderness fashion. Begin to get walks and lawns into a good state by com- 
mencing to roll regularly and by keeping them clean. 

Pinks, Pansies, and similar things, standing over from last autumn in pots, should be planted 
out; and Pinks as weU as Carnations may be put into pots in which they are intended to flower. 
The foliage of choice Tulips must be protected from cutting wind& and sharp frosts, and Auriculas 
have a due amount of attention ; they also must be protected from hurtful influences ; but avoid 
exciting them. 
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Inferior, having a onneate conformation at the baie of 
the petiole; Mesile when euperlor. Peduncle* elon- 
gated, unifloral, or (if dlehotomous) having a flower 
and inTolucrnm upon each mibdivislon. Bepalt twenty, 
oonspionously >Uky. 

SYKONyms— ^(roi^ciM Japonica, ClemaiU f poly- 
petala. 



This is the first Anemone we hare figured, and it affords us no small degree of 
gratafication to adorn our pages with so fine a one. Apart from the fineness and 
gaiety of its flowers, the greatest recommendation of Anemone Japonica is its 
usefulness. If it is grown in the open ground, and it is unquestionahly more in its 
proper element there than under shelter, it comes to perfection in a fine season when 
most summer-flowering plants have hecome straggling, exhausted, and uninteresting. 
In an unfavourahle summer or autumn, too, from blooming naturally at the latter 
season. A, Japonica has a chance of remaining comparatively un£tflected when other 
subjects of Flora's kingdom may be prostrate. Early autumn frosts, it is scarcely 
necessary to mention, injure the flowers of our plant as they do all others, and this 
circumstance suggests that it may be made to flower in pots for the decoration of 
the conservatory or greenhouse. By bringing plants forward under glass, they may 
be had in flower early in autumn, and by using a retarding process against others, 
they can be made to bloom proportionably late. The annexed woodcut in connec- 
tion with the plate conveys some idea of the habit of the plant. Its flower-stems 
rise from a foot to eighteen inches high, and bear a profusion of blossom. It will 
stand high cultivation as a pot-plant, and is very suitable for the flower-garden 
either in masses or as solitary specimens. When intended to occupy a bed in a 
parterre, it may be planted with something that would flower through the summer 
and give way to the superior claims of its neighbour in autumn. The present 
winter has been sufficiently severe to test its capability of withstanding cold. It 
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ANEMONE JAPONICA. 



has been regarded as a hardy plant, grown in ordinary garden-earth, and is freely 
increased by suckers or offsets. 

The history of this Anemone, which has long been known to botanists, may be 
found at page 20 of last volume, but our plant is another of the best results of the 
Chinese floricultural mission of the Horticultural Society. Their collector forwarded 
the species from Shunghae to the Society's garden, where it arrived in 1844. Plants 
in Mr. Glendinning's establishment, Tumham Green, Chiswick, funiished the 
subject of our drawing in October last. 

A Greek word signifying wind, owing to many of the genus growing naturally in 
elevated and exposed situations, has been selected for the foundation of the generic 
name. 
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FENTANDRIA. 



(Practjr B>phJrtfmnM ) 



N€lmrml Order. 
A0CLEPIADACBJB. 



Order. 
DIGYNIA. 



GnvxKic CaAJLACTm^.-~CoroUa otmpanulato ; limb, 
firtt-pttrted ; etaminal ooraui flTe-lMTed ; leaflets oom- 
prwDd, elongated. Anther* terminated by a mem- 
brane; poUan-manea fixed beneath their apexea, 
pendnlooiL A i^ma blnntly oonleaL FoUietes mAUmtj 
by aboftkn, aomewhat Tentriooae. 



Sraciric CHAaACTBB.— P/anl a (labrona twlninc 
■hmb. evergreen. Leava largish, cordate. Flowers 
white, corymboae. Corona exaerted, equal to the 
limb of the corolla.— i>o»'i Oard. and Bot, 

BYMonyuttti^—AieUpias pulcheUa, Pergularia cam- 
pannlata. 

In publishing a figure of this twining plant we adopt the name which Dr. Wal- 
lich has giren it in his fine work, the " Plantas Asiaticee Eariores." But as eminent 
botanists of the present day do not fbllow that distinguished author in the present 
case, R, puchsllum may hereafter receive another name. 

Although we regard this as a comparatively recent addition, we have no direct 
information as to when it was introduced. We only know of its having flowered 
with Messrs. Knight and Peny. With these gentlemen, a tolerably large specimen 
developed a profusion of blossoms last October, and a drawing was taken at that 
period. Silhet, Gowalpara, Tavoy, and other places in the British territory of Hin- 
doostan, are given as natural habitats of the species. 

R. pulcheUum is nearly equal to Stephanotia floribundus for culture in pots, and 
superior to it as a conservatory or stove climber, inasmuch as it is not so stiff in its 
habit, and therefore more suitable for training to columns or rafters in the interior of 
a glass structure. We compare it with S, florUmndus, because that beautiful plant 
is so well known, and also because it has some features in common with this species. 
It produces bloom well nigh as freely now as S. floribundus ; and when it has been 
longer under cultivation, it may be expected to make advances in this particular; 
it will also succeed in a like temperature, in similar soil, and will flourish and 
increase under similar management. Though R.pvlcheUum emits a perfume which 
is agreeable to some persons, and its flowers are white when they first expand, it has 
nothing of the delicious fragrance nor purity of colour of S, floribundus. It is much 
stronger growing than the plant with which it has been compared, and has rather 
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large cordate tender leaves. The flowers soon change from white to the colour given 
in their representations. Dr. Wallich, whose figure represents the flowers to be white, 
writes of the plant aa follows : — ** This fine shrub is the largest-flowered AsclepiadeaB 
with which I am acquainted, and I have found it peculiarly adapted to aflbrd a clear and 
complete insight into the organisation and economy of that diJQ&cult fandly so beauti- 
fully developed by Mr. Brown. If the analysis instituted by that illustrious botanist 
be repeated in a flower of our plant, even long before the corolla has become visible 
beyond the calyx, the pollen masses will be found quite consolidated into a distinct 
form, within the respective cells of their anthers. Soon afterwards the processes of 
the retinacles extend to the masses through the upper part of the anthers, which have 
now burst open. The stamens are epipetalous, and quite distinct and free ; their 
inner concave side is divided into two lateral cells, containing a sweet mucous fluid, 
by means of a vertical broadish ridge which rests on the pistils." 

The generic name comes from raphis, a needle, and Btemma^ a crown, in allusion 
to the shape of the leaflets of the corona. 
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RUELLU MACROPHVlLA. 



BIDTNAMIA. 



NalmrmKMhr. 
ACAlfTHACBJB. 



ANGI08PERMIA. 



Gbhbuc CKABAcnn.— Co/jrx ftTe-ptrtod; lobM 
equal or rab-equaL C^ctta hypogynom, AuumI- 
ahftped; Hmb ftTe-putod; lobM •qual, qwwiding, 
obtanu jStaflwnf ftmr, toMrtad In the tube of the 
eorollft, dIdTitaiiioiu. Anthers obloiig, two-oelled; 
odls purnHii, equal. OtMuy two-oelled. Sl^U rimple. 
Siiffma oral-ehaped. channelled at the back. Capsule 
obkmg qnadrangnlar, two-oeUed, eiz to eight seeded ; 
caOs two-'valTed ; valTW feed-bearing. Seeds adberiog 
liyftthicad. 



Bpncfvjc CflABAcraa.— Planl a perennial abnib. 
Leaves orate-lanoeolate. entire, pubeacent. Flowers 
prodooed In diohotomoua paniolee. Bracts linear, 
aituated eomewhat rcgnlarly npon the email branchee ; 
the emaller teaote aoaly. CoraUa bUablate, dirided 
Into obtueely orate lobea; the paramount lobee approx- 
imating doaely, the othen equidietaa . Stamens ez- 
aerted.>-£<iulby. 



The fine old stoye plant of which a specimen is here represented calls for vezy 
few remarks at our hands. Some records speak of it as having been introduced 
more than twenty years since, and it may have been a cultivated plant in England 
as fax back as that date ; but we look upon the present race of plants as modem 
arrivals, firom St. Martha, New Granada, South America, to the Eoyal Botanical, 
Kew, or Sion House Gardens; from thence it has found its way into many 
collections. Messrs. Knight and Perry's produced flowering specimens, which 
enabled us, last summer, to prepare the present drawing. 

BueUia macrophyUa succeeds under culture when grown in the soil and favoured 
with the treatment stove plants usually receive. It is a free-growing and abundant- 
flowering species, quickly attaining goodly dimensions ; has ample foliage, flowers a 
conaiderable length of time in summer, propagates easily by cuttings, and, we doubt 
not, can be made to do so by seeds likewise. Liberally grown, large specimens 
display the character of our subject to the greatest advantage ; but small ones also 
flower, and when doing so are worthy of even choice collections. 

Dr. Lindley, publishing R macrophyUa last year, wrote of members of this and 
allied genera thus: — ''It should be an instruction to all persons sending home 
South American seeds, not to forget the fine species of Acanthads with which that 
part of the world abounds ; for although many are but weeds, yet others are quite 
as striking for their beauty as this and the Jvstida^, Aphelandras, &c., already in 
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cultivation. Thej were formerly here in many instances, but requiring a moist 
warm atmosphere, at a time when gardeners did not know how to o'btain heat 
without dryness, they soon became sickly and died. Among the reputed species of 
this very genus we see in our Herbarium the RueUia trividUs, grandiflora and 
longiflora of Salzmann, all from the woods of Bahia, eveiy one of which is a finer 
species than even this. Nor are the East Indian species inferior, as is attested by 
the numerous kinds of Gold/usgia, Strohilanthes, Dipter acanthus, &c., with which 
botanists are familiar — only, however, in their dried gardens. As they are easily 
propagated and grown, all these would be real acquisitions, and might be ea^y had." 
John Ruelle, a botanist of Soissons, in France, is honoured in the generic name. 
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/ CXEMAHS TUBULOSA. 

(Tabvlw-flovarad TkrgiB'i-BawOT.} 



Clam. Oritr. 

POLTANDRIA. POLTGTNIA. 

Jt0iwrmlOrdtr. 

RAKUNCULACBJg. 



GnrBBic Cbaiuctml— JfivoltMre none, or titaated 
VBdflT the flowor, in the fonn of a calyx. Co/jgr of 
flhmi four to eight eoloored ■qMla. Petals, moM, Car- 
Tdt nmnenniB, aggregate, tenninated bjr a long, moatly 
fcatbeij tail^-2>o»'« Qard. and BcU 

Sractric CBAaAcnuu— Plaal a hardy penonial, of 
an erect haUt, eomeirhat pubeeeent. Leavu trifoliate, 
with long petfolee: laafletsrhomboidlj-OTate, somewhat 



lobed, nraoroBaie, dentate, with laieval aneqnally.- 
branohed Teins, and fumlihed with long, short, oir 
Intermediate petiolee. Flowers produced In eomewhat 
oompoelte, terminal, and axillarj oorTmbe. Calpx 
bloe, tubular at flret, but ultimately becoming rtrolute. 
Sepals linear-oblong, conq>iououdy pubeeeent Sta- 
mens about eizteen In number, with dilated fllamente. 
Ovarp and stpls eilky. Sligma ttmarrtA,— Hooker, 



Clematis tubtdosa is as great a novelty as it is a singular one. A plant entitled 
to the best attention on its own account, independent of its claims on behalf of the 
numerous &milj of which it is a member. The past year first found it in an 
infiorescent state among our collections, but it has not been known long in any 
condition. It has probably been introduced within the last two years, and we 
think has come by way of the Continent. That it is hardy its natural regions 
sufficiently indicate. The ** Botanical Magazine " says it is a native of China ; we 
are also informed that plants have been received from the Crimea, in Russia. In 
gardens its proper position is on rock-work, or in the herbaceous ground; about 
the former, in particular, it should find a place wherever characteristic accommodation 
is desired for the species. As has already been hinted, there is more about 
C. tuhvlosa that is remarkable than that which is beautiful, and a casual scrutiny 
at once pronounces it unlike the majority of its kiiidred. The woodcut at the end 
of our paper gives a sufficient idea of the general habit of this Clematis^ and only 
leaves it to be observed that it is peculiarly dwarf, with ample radical foliage, and 
sends up a flower-stem eighteen inches to two feet. The specimen from which our 
drawing was taken flowered in the nurseiy of Messrs. Whitley and Osbom, Fulham, 
in September, 1846. Its increase is effected by division. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more delightful than the Clematis family 
generally — ^the fragrance of many — the climbing character of the majority, added 
to the fineness of their flowers. And we have frequently had to lament that the 
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CLEMATIS TUBULOSA. 



grace and loveliness of many common species of Clematis is destroyed by too rigid a 
system of training; all climbing plants should grow as free and natural as they 
will, consistent with the object that may regulate the disposal of their ramifications, 
and this maxim cannot be too often insisted upon. 

Clematis is firom Jdema, a vine branch, alluding to the circumstance of most of 
the species climbing in a similar manner to the vine. 
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ON ACCLIMATISING GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 



The theory of acclimatising plants was but little thought of prior to 1 823, when 
a paper upon the subject appeared in the " Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society," by Mr, Street, of Biel. Since that time many experiments have been 
made upon a great variety of plants, and opinions have been freely offered both for 
and against the doctrine ; but nothing yet very satisfactory has come under our 
observation to lead us to think otherwise than that many plants, natives of warmer 
climates, are nevertheless constitutionally hardy enough to resist the ordinary winters 
of our climate, and others, when subjected to the experiment, accommodate them- 
selves to it in a greater or lesser degree. Many plants, natives of China and Japan, 
are sufficiently hardy to defy the severest frosts we have of late years experienced ; 
while others from the same extensive empire require even the heat of the stove to 
grow them in perfection. Collectors and importers have for the most part contented 
themselves with stating simply that such and such plants were found in China or 
Japan, without stating the latitude, longitude and altitude, and the local circum- 
stances under which the plant flourished. 

In countries extending over so great a surface as those alluded to, there is a 
great variety of climate, and hence we find the Aucuba japonica, Corchorus 
japonica^ Paofiia Moutan^ papaveracea, Pyrus japonica^ Thea viridis, Thea Bohea^ 
Mespelis japonica^ and many others, which in the earlier days of our own experience 
we knew only as greenhouse plants, now cultivated as some of the most common 
shrubbery plants, while Clerodendron squamatum and fragrans, with many others 
from the same country, still require the care and temperature of our stoves. The 
same, but to a much greater extent, may be said of the plants of Chili and Mexico, 
and other countries of great extent and great difference of altitude. 
^ It is, we therefore see, too often left to the cultivator at home, to determine the 
habits of newly-imported plants, and in general, to err on what may be called the 
safe side, they are placed in a temperature corresponding to nearly the maximum of 
the country from whence they came, whilst they actually existed, naturally, near to 
the limits of perpetual snow. Under such treatment the plants often languish out a 
few months, or perhaps a year or two, and finally die. 

On this interesting subject we would recommend a perusal of '* An Essay on 
the Geographical Distribution of Plants, " by N. I. Winch, Esq., from which we 
have taken the following paragraph, which will, we think, proves that the hardiness 
of a plant does not depend on the temperature of its native country. 

'* There appears something enigmatical in the causes which affect the growth of 
many exotic shrubs well known in gardens and plantations ; for many natives of the 
North of Asia, Portugal, Japan, and even of South America, resist the severity of 
our winters much better than many which are indigenous in Italy, the South of 
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France, and Germany. The strongest instances are those of the common myrtle, 
Pomegranate, and Oleander, all of which, though European plants, perish at a tem- 
perature no way injurious to the Rhododendron ponticum of Asia Minor. This, as 
well as the Ehododendron maximum of North America, is much more hardy than 
the Bay, or even than the Portugal Laurel; though it is probable the Pontic rose Bay 
may be a native of the lower ridge of Caucasus, and the American species generally 
grows in subalpine situations. From Pursh we learn that Rhododendron maximum 
var. 1, roseum, which is the variety common in our gardens, is found near rivulets 
and lakes in the mountains from Canada to Carolina ; var. 2, album, in the shady 
cedar swamps of New Jersey and Delaware ; var, 3, purpureum, near lakes on the 
highest mountains of Virginia and Carolina. The author of the * Flora of North 
America * is inclined to think these three distinct species. The RJwdodendron 
punctatum is also from the mountains of Carolina, at the head of the Savannah river, 
and Rhododendron catawhiense is a native of the high mountains of Virginia and 
Carolina, at the head of the Catawba river. The Lapland, the Kamtschatkan, th& 
two Swiss, and two Siberian rose Bays are also alpine plants, and the same may be 
said of the rare species found on the mountains of Ceylon. This may, in some 
measure, account for these elegant shrubs withstanding our severe and changeable 
winters, though they will not thrive in the fenny parts of Lincoln or Cambridge- 
shire, or in Holland. 

"On the coasts of Greece, Albania, and Dalmatia, I have observed," says 
Mr. Winch, ** the limestone rocks covered with the Mastic {Pistacda lentiscus), 
Myrtle, Eosemary, Laurustinus, common Arbutus, and Juniper. Of these the fijBt 
and second will not survive our winters ; the third, fourth, and fifth will not perfect 
their fruits, except in favourable situations, and when the season proves uncommonly 
mild ; but the last ascends our mountains to the height of 1500 feet. 

** In gardens and well-sheltered grounds the common Laurel of the Levant 
{Pruntu ludtanica) Prunua lauracerasus, and Portugal Laurel flower freely ; and, 
provided the season be mild, ripen their fruit. The Chinese Rose {Rosa semper- 
floren8)eJid the clustered-flowering Quince of Japan (Cyeionwi «peao«a), when protected 
by a wall, flower throughout open winters ; and the latter has perfected its fruit at 
Wallington, and in similar situations. Rosa mvUiflora, of China ; Buddleia glohosa, 
of Chili ; Aucuba japoniea, CamelUa japonica, and Corchorus japonica, survive our 
severest seasons, and thrive very well ; but the Bay of Italy {Laurus nobUis) flowers 
only in the southernmost parts of Durham, and the sheltered vales of Cumberland. 

On the other hand, the Provence Eose {Rosa centifolia) and the Officinal Rose 

{Rosa gaUica), said to be from the south of France, but most probably originally 

' from Asia Minor, and the Damask Rose {Rosa damascena) from the same countiy, 

are to be met with in every garden ; nor is the Musk Rose {Rosa moschata), of the 

north of Africa, very scarce," 

That plants become acclimatised or naturalised to our climate by any species of 
extra culture, such as originating young ones from seeds ripened in this country, &c.. 
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is, we fear, to be but little depended on, at least beyond a yeiy limited extent. 
Fntore experience and obeervation, made without prejudice to any particular theory, 
may determine what ia, at present, not well understood, but which it would certainly 
be a desideratum to be made acquainted with. 

Many greenhouse plants will not only attain a great size and resist the cold of 
our ordinary winters in one situation, while, in another, not a mile distant, the same 
fiqpedes would be killed by the first sharp frost that occurs. Shelter is of much 
importance, and a poor, dry, or well-drained soil indispensable in attempting to 
cnltiTate tender plants in the open air of our climate. The common Laurel, which 
now flourishes in the most exposed situations, when first introduced to this country, 
was considered so tender, that the plant was covered over every night, during winter, 
with a blanket. The Laurel is no more hardy now than it was then; for had it been 
planted out in a moderately sheltered place, it would have stood the winter without 
that protection. 

" I find," says Mr. Street, in * Horticultural Transactions,* " that poor, dry, and 
shallow earths and declivities are particularly well adapted to preserve many planU 
through the winter season. The quicker the superabundant fluid passes away from 
their roots the better. When excess of rain, or moisture, and severe frosts, happen 
nearly together, plants generaUy suffer much more than by dry frost If the situa- 
tion of the plants be dry, frost does not hurt them so soon as if it were wet" Mr. 
S. conjectures that many plants are capable of enduring a more uncongenial climate 
or situation than that of their native place of growth ; and also that plants obtained 
from cuttings are better adapted for this purpose than those originated from seeds. 
In r^ard to the former of these opinions, we are perhaps not exactly aware of the 
circumstances under which they exist naturally ; and in regard to the latter, plants 
from cuttings may grow in some cases less luxuriantly than from seeds, and hence, 
the wood and buds become more fully ripened or matured, and consequently better 
able to resist the cold of winter. 

In planting out exotics, with the view to establish them as open-air plants, he 
prefers to plunge the pots into which they grow, leaving the hole in the bottom open 
for the escape of the roots, and also planting over drains, where the roots will be 
kept dry. 

In our own experience, we have found many exotics succeed by being left in the 
flower-garden borders during winter, having a thin layer of finely sifted coal-ashes 
laid over the surface of the ground as far round the stem as the roots were supposed 
to have extended. Covering others with a common flower-pot inverted over them, 
and occasionally during fine days removed, answered well with others. But the best 
and most convenient as well as neatest manner, is covering them with large sea- 
kale pots, leaving the top or moveable part off generally during the day, and placing 
it on again during the night and in very frosty weather. Such plants as are planted 
out for this purpose, should be rendered dry at their roots, by placing under them a 
stratiun of lime-rubbish, broken bricks, or small stones. This not only protects the 
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roots from damp, but prevents them growing too luxumndy, which they usually do, 
particularly towards autumn, when the branches and wood being in a tery succulent 
and immature state, they are injured by the frost. 

Many cultivators err exceedingly by planting exotics against walls having ft 
southern exposure. This is no doubt a very proper situation for Chrysanthemums, 
which require a prolongation of season to perfect their flowers, and also for bulbs 
and herbaceous plants, which die down to the ground annually ; but it is the worst 
possible situation for woody plants, because the warmth of the vernal sun excites 
them into a growing state too early in the season, and renders them liable to be 
destroyed, or at least very much injured by the late spring frosts, to which we are 
80 liable in May and often in June. A north-east or west aspect is much better. 
According to Mr. Street's experience, small plants resist the cold better than 
larger ones ; while Mr. McNab, who has been unusually fortunate in the cultivation 
of exotics in the open air, recommends old and more fully grown specimens 
for this purpose. 

Upon the whole, so little, comparatively, is at present known of the degree of 
frost that different plants, even from the same coimtries, will bear with impunity, 
that it is advisable to plant out every duplicate that would be otherwise thrown 
away from most collections, and record the success ; for we have often found that 
species, which we had calculated would stand the winter, liave £uled, while others 
that we did not expect have remained uninjured. 

The following are recorded in the *' Gardeners* Magazine " as having stood the 
winter at the following places : — 

Neriuxn Oleander, grows hixurianily without protection, in the neighbonrhood of Swansea, Wales. 

Myrtlea, at Bazrcoihill, Isle of Anglesea, 18 feet hi^, without protection* 

Edwardaia chiyaophylla, at the same place, has attained the extraordinary dimensions of two feet in 
circumference and twenty feet high. 

Hydrangea hortenais, prospers weU in most situations, and if cut to the ground shoots tip again 
with great yigonr. One at Tringwainton, near Peiuanoe, Cornwall, is recorded t« be 45 feet 
in drcumference, 8 feet high, and to haye had at one time no less than 1300 flowers upon it 

The following exotics stood out for several years prior to 1838, in the Glare- 
mont Gardens : — 

**Aloy8ia citriodora survives most winters uninjured^ and is only killed to the sor&ce when the 

thermometer indicates 12° of frost 
*AlstrcBmena, ten species in a border hi front of a plant stove, and several of them in the open 

flower-bord^. 
*Albuca major and minor, in dry warm border in front of plant stove. 
*Agapanthus umbellatus, at the bottom of a south wall. 
Aster reflexa, 1 
— tomentosa. j "* *^® flower-borders, partially sheltered by a cedar tree^ 

^AmarylUs, many species and varieties^ in a dry warm border in front of the plant stove. 
^Arctotheca repens has escaped from the open border into the grass walks, from which it appears 

to be difi&cult to eradicate it 
** Acaoia dealbata, upon a south wall, but extending several feet above it 
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**Bigii€iua oipreolatay on walls with both loatii and west aspects. 

— gprandiflons on ditto ditto 

Bovraidia triphjUa, nnder shade of a cedar tree. 

Galeeolana, many spedeSy and above one hundred varieties, in the open border. 

^Ganna Indica, in border in front of plant store. 

Coromlla glaocay in flower-garden borders. 

**Clianthiis piinioea, in sheltered borders. 

**CalampaIi8 scabra, against a west wall, and in die borders. 

^Calla Bthiopica, in flower-garden borders. 

*Colettia sorratifolia, in flower-garden borders. 

^CliinxHianthus fraiorans, i ..«.,. • 

^ difl I K'*'"'"*? ■• ^^*® hardy shrabs, the two former pro- 

— *parviflora, a new 8pecies(Y) J ^ 

HSstos, sereral species, both in the flower-garden borders and distributed through the pleasore- 

groonds. 
♦Cyclamen, seyeral spedes, in a dry warm border. 
Camellia^ several varieties, a few feet from a waU. 
**Davana dependens, in flower-garden borders. 
♦^Dentzia scabra, in ditto. 
**£BcaUonia glandulosa9^ 

^— **nibra« f 

*«bifida, i <^^^^ ^ various stations as quite hardy shrubs. 

Edwardsia sp., J 

♦Encalyptns perfoliata, on a west wall, seeding abundantly. 

♦Eucomis, several species, in dry warm border. 

♦Erythrina crista-gaDi, in border in front of pbmt stove. 

♦^Fuehsiay all the genera excepting a/rbaretoemt, and many varietiCB killed to the ground annually, 

excepting F. diaeolor, from Port Famine, which has only its small twigs cut with the frt>st. 

They, however, shoot up very vigorously in spring, and flower better than if they had not been 

cut down. 
Gnidia simplex, in the flower-garden borders and pleasure-ground shrubbery, in dry soil* 
Gayamann^ns, j j^ fl^^^g^^ ^0^^ 

♦Glycine sinensis. 

Geranium flavum, triste, lobatum, millefoliatum, &c., in a border in frt>nt of the stove. 
Hibberta grossularifolia. 

♦♦Hydrangea hortensis, in flower-garden borders. 
— ♦♦querdfolia, against a wall. 

Heimia myrtifolia, 1 . 

— liiuirifolia,/"'^Pen borders. 

♦IlUcium floridanum, T , ^ , , , ^^ 

— ♦parviflorum,}"^»*^*^"^*^*»«^- 

♦♦Lobelia tnpa, in border at end of plant stove, seeds freely. 

— ♦♦purpurea, in ditto. 

Linum flavum, T . « , , , 

— ♦♦trigynum, J "^ flower-garden borders. 

Lagerstroemia indica, on a south waU. A large plant of this species existed for many years upon 

a wall in front of one of the greenhouses in the Kendngton Nursery. 
Lavendula stnchus, -i 

-^ dentata, V in flower-garden borders. 

— viride, J 

Lythmm virgatum, in the open borders. 

'^^Lonioera flexnosa, i 

i-iirtiii«» r *^® former quite a hardy creeper, the latter upon a south walL 

Medicago arborea, in flower-garden borders, a fine open shrubi partially ■heltered by a cedar tree. 
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MesembriAnthemiim perfolifttum^^ 



forficalum, 
vaginatum, 
spinulifers, 
cartmn. 



Many other species of this beautiful and extensive genus has 
stood several winters in the open borders, but our memo- 
randa of them has been mislaid. 



Myrsine africana. i 
^ tnsaT^ >■ in the open borders in the shrubbery. 

Mimulus glutinosus, in the flower-garden borders. 

Myrtles, several varieties, both against the wall and in the open borders. 

Nega gracilis, in the open borders. 

Olea fragrans, against a west wall in a pot plunged in the border. 

**Oxalis, many species in a dry warm border in front of hothouse. 

Opuntia vulgaris and Ficus indica, in dry lime rubbuih. 

**Pitto6porum Tobira, in the shrubbeiy in the pleasure-ground for the last ten years or longer. 

Psoralea palsestina, in the flower-garden borders. 

Photinift glabra T . ^, « _j u ^ 

^^^^, V m the flower-garden borders. 

*Ph<»*mium tenex, in flower-garden. 
Polygala spedosa, against a south wall. 
Pistada Lentiscus, in pleasure-ground shrubbery. 
**Ilubu8 rodfolius, in front of a south walL 
Salvia Grrahtemi, i 

- Cham«drifolia,;'''^^^^-«*^®°^'^®"' 
*Trop8Bolum tricolorum, j 

— *pentaphylla, v in a warm dry border in front of plant stove. 

— *brachyseru8, 3 

**ThermopBis nepalensis, in open borders in various situations, attaining the height of 10 feet, and 
producing seeds annually. 

It will appear sufliciently clear that the foregoing list was drawn up before the 
intense frost of January, 1838, when the thermometer in the gardens at Claremont 
indicated 12 degrees below Zero, a degree of cold not experienced in England for 
many years; yet, notwithstanding, those plants marked (*) in the above list, 
withstood its rigour, and those marked (* *) were only killed to the surface, and 
came up strongly in the following June. C. M. 



MARTYNIA FRAGRANS. 



The season having now arrived for sowing tender annuals, we beg to remind 
our readers of that beautiful species the Martynia irs^rans, which was introduced 
some years ago to Mr. Mamock, from Mexico. It is very justly remarked by 
Dr. Lindley to be one of the handsomest annuals that has been brought into this 
country for many years. It has a solitaiy stem, which begins to flower when at the 
height of a foot, and continues branching, and flowering from all its branches, till it 
forms a specimen three feet high, and the same in diameter ; the foliage is large 
and copious, and the flowers are borne on upright racemes. In form and colour 
they resemble those of Gloxinia rubra, but the red is much darker, and mixed 
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mth a bright purple tint ; the throat is also marked with yellow ; and, in addition 
to their beauty, the flowers are highly fragrant, perfuming the air for a considerable 
distance with an odour resembling violets. In every respect this plant is peculiarly 
fitted for ornamenting the greenhouse and conservatoiy, growing into a very 
compact bush, with nothing straggling or litteiy about it. With such a character, 
and so many charming qualifications, it is to be regretted that so little is seen of 
this plant, and so few cultivate it throughout the countiy. When we inquire for 
the reasons of this omission, the answers generally are, that the plants bekig in so few 
hands, the seeds are scarce and dear, seldom come up when sown, while those which 
do come up are difficult to keep alive, and require more heat to make them flower 
than can be given, except in extensive places, where heat and time can readOy be 
afforded. Although these answers contain some facts, they yet lead us to the 
belief, that the culture of this beautiful plant is not so well understood as we could 
wish it to be. Under this impression we submit the following hints on the subject. 
Having obtained the seeds, prepare to sow them as follows : — 

SoU. — ^Take a portion of sandy heath-mould, and mix it well with plenty of 
sharp white sand ; select a pot in which a small bell-glass will stand ; fill the pot 
half-full of broken crocks as drainage, and the remainder with the soil broken very 
fine, pressing it with the hand as firmly and evenly in the pot as you can, until 
within half an inch of the top. 

Seeds. — Previous to sowing the seeds, soak them in tepid water until the outer 
skill becomes somewhat softened, which may, perhaps, occupy an hour, after which 
take them from the water and divest each (carefully, so as not to injure the radicle,) 
of the outer black coat ; when this is done, they must be immediately sown. 

Sowing. — Place the seeds upon the prepared seil, and cover them with a quarter 
of an inch of soil, pressed as before, put on the bell-glass, place the pot in a saucer 
of water, put it in a cucumber frame, or other place where there is not less than 70 
degrees of moist heat, and no more care is required until the plants make their 
appearance, which will be in about ten days. 

Seedlings. — ^When the plants- are Mrlj above the soil, slightly prop up one side 
of the glass, to admit a small portion of air; keep the saucer beneath the pot 
supplied with water, but, however dry the soil might appear on the surface, never, 
under any consideration, either previously or in this stage of growth, pour water over 
the soil ; the loss of more or less of the plants would certainly be the consequence. 
As the plants increase in size, give more air, and when they have become pretty 
strong, take off the bell-glass altogether. 

PotHng-off, — ^When the glass has been removed two or three days, proceed to 
take up each plant carefully, and pot it in a small pot, with the same soil in which 
the seeds were sown: do not water overhead, as is customary with newly potted 
plants, but plunge the pots at once into a brisk hot-bed, where there is a very moist 
atmosphere, and cover them with a hand-glass for two or three days, until they have 
b^un to grow, after which the glass may be taken away. In all after pottings, 
give them exactly the same tireatment as Balsams and Cockscombs. 
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THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 



Spbing is advancing ! and the sun's rays mJl shortly scatter the gloom of winter, 
and again clothe vegetable nature in its bright and cheerful dress. Choice plants 
in pots, which have stood for months in their winter quarters, now begin to show 
signs of returning growth. Some of these, although not, generally speaking, difficult 
to cultivate, yet possess some peculiarities which, if not understood, may puzzle the 
amateur, by not only preventing the pleasure of seeing them flower to perfection ; 
but even their state of health may be such, with all the attention paid to them, as 
to disfigure rather than ornament the buildings in which they are placed. 

Amongst these may be noticed : — 

Broumea grandiceps and coccinea (see Mag. Botan., viii., page 130, and ix., 
page 213). — Few vegetable productions can exceed the splendour and elegance of 
these truly magnificent plants when in flower. The blossoms are borne in immense 
bunches near the extremities of the branches, and when expanded the plants 
appear clothed in complete masses of vivid scarlet and crimson, too brilliant for the 
eye to rest upon. But in how few collections are they thus found, and how 
common is it to see them ragged and partially leafless, even under what would 
appear the very kindest treatment ! Both the species are of very slow growth, and 
their foliage is exceedingly susceptible of injury, and being natives of shady thickets 
of the West Indies, they will never endure full exposure to the rays of the sun. 
Heat, shade, moisture, and occasional sprinkling overhead with tepid water, are 
their requisites during the season of growth — ^and a dry, cool temperature, with 
very little moisture to their r9ots during the season of repose. A treatment very 
similar to that given in an orchid-house may be taken as a guide. Drought and 
exposure to the sun in summer, and much heat and moisture in winter, are sure to 
destroy the foliage and prevent vigorous growth. 

Barringtonia spedosa and racemom, — Both splendid plants, with fine, large 
shining leaves, and showy flowers ; but they are very scarce, and are seldom seen in 
so flourishing a condition as could be wished. In India, they luxuriate on the 
borders of small riMilets, where, for part of the year, they derive the full benefit of 
powerful heat and excessive humidity; and during the dry season, when the 
streamlets are no longer replenished with water, they are exposed to some degree of 
drought, but never to a low temperature. Strong heat, and a very moist atmosphere 
are required, to keep them in a healthy growing condition ; 70 or 75 degrees is 
sufficient for the present, but as the season advances, the heat may be increased to 
even as high as 100 degrees ; but the plants must be partially shaded, and the 
atmosphere be nearly at the point of saturation. Bottom-heat is also beneficial. In 
their season of repose, it is safer entirely to withhold water from the roots, and also 
to keep the leaves dry. The winter temperature must never fEdl below 60 degrees 
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Fahrenheit, and should never exceed 66 degrees. For further particulars, refer to 
Mag. Bot, yii., page 261, and x., page 241. 

Butea frondosa and superba are also plants of great splendour, with scarlet, pea. 
shaped flowers, not unlike those of Exythnna ; no stove collection should be without 
them. They require to be started into growth this month, by giving an increase of 
temperature, and a corresponding humid atmosphere. With the e.\ception of shade, 
which these plants scarcely require, the treatment of Brownea grandiceps and race- 
moMt will exactly suit them. 

Brexia madagascarensis, — ^Almost all failures in growing this plant to perfection 
may be traced to giving it too little pot-room. 

Bryophyllum calycinum, — ^A succulent foimd in almost every old collection, of 
easy growth, but rarely seen in flower. Plunge the pot containing it up to the rim 
in a hot-bed, and give little or no water. If there is a good heat kept up in the 
bed, it will veiy soon show abundance of flowers. Then remove it to any part of the 
stove you deem best, and it will continue blooming for a long time. 

Calffptranthes, — ^Although the species of this genus were introduced many years 
ago to our collections, they are now scarcely to be found throughout the country. The 
chief difficulty in their cultivation has been a want of knowing the mode of increas- 
ing them. Cuttings of the ripe wood should always be put in at the end of 
September, and stand through the winter in a dry, cool place. During the present 
month, introduce them into a strong moist heat, plunging the pots up to the rim 
and they will strike with the greatest freedom. This is also a proper time to make 
layers ; the parent plant must be introduced into a house or pit, where the pots 
containing the layers can be plunged in a hot-bed where there is a brisk heat, and 
the success will be rapid and certain. 

Ixora coccinea^ crocatay dc. — ^Although the different species of this lovely genus 
have been so often noticed before in the volumes of this work, it may not be amiss 
again to mention, that one of the chief reasons why these plants suffer so often during 
the winter, is, their being placed too near a flue, or other dry heat, in which situation 
they require to be often watered, and this exposing them to so many alternations of 
drought and moisture, finally iiyures the roots, or perhaps kills the plant. The 
best situation during the season of repose is a rather cool and shady part of the stove, 
where they will seldom require watering, and where the soil can be allowed to become 
jMirtially dry. This is the month to set them growing; the same treatment as 
recommended for Brownea grandiceps^ will suit them well. Plunging the pots 
in a hot-bed is sometimes resorted to, but always with bad success ; the roots are too 
susceptible to admit of this with impunity. 

Of greenhouse species we may notice Angopkora cordifolia and lanceolata, two 
very handsome species, both shy of flowering until they arrive at a large size. J[f 
they are now subjected to stove heat for a month or six weeks, they will form flower 
buds ; they may afterwards be removed to their former quarters in the greenhouse. 

Astelma eximium is a very beautiful flowering plant, the leaves of which are 
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covered with a soft downiness : if exposed to syringing, too much moisture is retained, 
and both stem and leaves often perish. In other respects, the culture is simple 
aud easy. 

Burtonia conferta. — The species of this genus are all very impatient of 
moisture at their roots ; the remedy is, to put plenty of drainage at the bottom of 
the pots, and water with care. 

Ccdodendron capeiim. — ^The scarcity of this plant entirely arises from the diffi- 
culty with which it is propagated. It is always the best to plant the cuttings in a 
pot of sand immediately on separating them from the parent plant, and never allow- 
ing the leaves to flag. 

Canarina campanula and Icevigata. — These beipg herbaceous plants, when the 
tops die down in the autumn, place the pots in a cool situation, where they should 
receive no water. Now (March) repot and place them in the heat of the stove until 
they show flower, when they may be removed to the greenhouse, where they will 
flower profusely. 

Cyphia phyteuma. — The tuberous-rooted species must be kept quite dry whilst 
the tops are dead; about the middle of this month repot them, and as soon 
as the young shoots are long enough, take them off for cuttings ; lay them aside for 
a few hours to dry up the wounds, afterwards pot them in light soil, but do not 
cover with a glass, as the condensed moisture usually kills them. 

Crowea saligna, — ^This plant is often ragged and unsightly; this is occasioned 
by its being crowded amongst other plants. Always set it in a dry, airy, and exposed 
situation ; give good drainage, and water with care. 



ON MR. WARD'S METHOD OF GROWING PLANTS IN 
CLOSELY-GLAZED CASES. 



Mr. Ward's interesting discovery of the means of growing plants in closed 
glazed cases, ought to be hailed with much satisfaction by the floriculturist, as it has 
opened an entirely new era to the cultivation of exotics, and gives him promise of 
possessing a large portion of those tropical plants in a living state, that at present 
he only knows by an obscure description, or at the best by an ill-preserved specimen. 

It is almost needless to reiterate the laments of botanical collectors after their 
return from a long and painful pilgrimage, in search of floral varieties, at witnessing 
the vast gaps in the collections they have sent home, and to hear the almost con- 
stant observations of the parties to whom their plants or seeds were transmitted : — 
" Yes, sir ; I am sorry to say, that from the great length of time the vessel was on 
her voyage, and the inattention the plant-cabins received while on board, hardly 
anything reached us alive." But better times have been brought about, both for the 
botanist and for the cultivator. The perseverance of Mr. Ward, in following out 
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his system, bas enabled bim to receiye from the most distant parts of the globe, 
plants tbat had never before been introduced alive into this country, and conse- 
quently leads us to hope, that the more rare vegetable productions of other countries 
may now be safely transmitted to our own. 

The great recommendation of this system is the simplicity of it, and the little 
^ronble that it gives to the seamen ; for when once the plant-cabins are placed on a 
secure part of the deck, i.e., where they will not be exposed to danger by breakage, 
the seaman has nothing further to do with them, the only requisite being, that 
diej should be placed in a situation where thev are exposed to the greatest possible 
share of light ; the poop of the vessel, consequently, being the most eligible situa- 
tion for them, and also where they are least likely to be — what is a great fault in a 
Bailor*s eyes — in the way. 

The reader will find, in the " Companion to the Botanical Magazine," for May 
1836, a letter from Mr. Ward to Sir William Jackson Hooker, Regius Professor of 
Botany at Glasgow, in which the original discovery and the results of it are fully 
detailed. In a letter, which the writer of this received from Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
the Australian botanist and ti-aveller, dated Sydney, New South Wales, the 19th of 
February, 1837, he says : — " The two cabins of plants that Messrs. Loddige's kind- 
ness supplied me with, were landed yesterday in fine condition, and I am gradually 
adapting them to the high dry temperature of the colony at this season,* the ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit) being 85*^ in the shade. The Primroses, Daphnes, Daisies, 
&c., &c., have all survived." 

The eligibility of the plan, and the facility with which it can be put into execu- 
tion, render it merely necessary for me to give a description of the best form of 
cabin, and the method of filling it with plants, to insure a healthy arrival at its 
place of destination. The form of the cabins cannot be better than that usually 
employed for the conveyance of plants from abroad, viz., in the shape of a span-house, 
which will be the best means of aiSbrding the plants the greatest possible light ; for, 
on that circumstance, and I am almost warranted in saying, on that alone, depends 
the chance of the safe arrival of the plants, always supposing that they have been 
properly planted in the cabins in the first instance. The size ought not to be too 
large, because a cabin that two men can lift stands a much better chance than one that 
requires a tackle to move ; therefore, the length had better not exceed three feet six 
inches, the breadth twenty inches to two feet, and the height about two feet six inches ; 
but that must all depend, principally, on the kind of plants that are inclosed in it. The 
cabins should be strongly made of inch or inch-and-a-quarter board, and the lights accu- 
rately fitted to the sides and ends, so that when the plants are planted they may be 
securely screwed (not nailed) down. The glazed portions of the cabins will be much more 
secure if a wire- work is fastened over them. The bottom of the cases should be 
strewed with gravel or small stones, to allow of draining ; otherwise the tender fibres 

• The end of rammer in the louthem hemisphere. The plants were put in the cases early in 
October 1836, and left England the last day of the same month. 
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of the roots, the great source of nourishment to plants, will become damaged. At 
the lower part of the cases there should be a hole with a plug to draw off any super- 
fluous moisture that may accumulate. The plants when first placed in the cases 
should he well watered, as much to settle the soil round their roots as to refresh them 
after transplanting; the water that will drain through the movdd had better be drawn 
off at the plug hole ; they are then to he carefully closed up, and there is but little 
doubt that they will reach their final destination in perfect health. In all the 
instances that have come to my knowledge, where the cabins have been fiilly exposed 
to the light, the results have always been most fiavourable ; but where, from over 
anxiety, the cabins have been placed below, in darkness, they have literally been 
killed with kindness, for the course pursued has invariably proved fatal to the vitality 
of the plants. 

As a medium for the conveyance of seeds, these cases will also become extremely 
valuable, for it is well known there are many seeds whose vital principle is rapidly 
destroyed by exposure to the atmosphere ; but in this manner an opportunity is 
afforded of preserving those seeds which travel badly, and by the time they reach 
England germination has so far advanced as to allow of their being transplanted 
mth safety. By the above means the Messrs. Loddiges were enabled to procure a 
large stock of that very beautiful Australian palm Corypha augtralis, and many other 
equally rare and valuable plants, whose seeds rarely, if ever before, germinated in 
this country. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OP CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS; 
WITH AN ARRANGED LIST OP SORTS. 



That the whole of the Chinese Chrysanthemums will live in the open air of 
this country in moderately sheltered gardens, and that they will produce their flowers 
when trained against walls, is admitted. But it very often happens that they are 
cut off by early autumnal frosts just when they are coming into their greatest 
perfection. To remedy this defect, we would purpose to grow two sets of plants, 
one set planted against a south wall, as being the best for bringing them early into 
flower, and the other set grown in pots, to be removed into the greenhouse, conser- 
vatory, or even cold pit, upon the first appearance of winter. The plants for the 
latter purpose should be propagated by cuttings annually, and these having produced 
their flowers in the greenhouse, should be planted out the following spring, to flower 
against the wall. 

The beginning of April is a very proper time for putting in cuttings of Chrysan- 
themums which are intended to flower the ensuing autumn, and the cuttings should 
be taken from the top shoots of the last year's plants. These, when prepared, 
should be about three inches long, and should be planted into pots of the size called 
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small sixteens, one cutting into each pot. The soil for this purpose should be one 
half loam, and the other half peat, adding a little sand should either of these be 
deficient in that material. When planted, the pots should be placed into a pit or 
frame, upon a mild bottom-heat, in which they will root freely in about three or four 
weeks. When rooted, the plants are remoyed into a cool frame to harden them, 
and fit them for being placed in the open air. Aliout the beginning of Ju ne they 
will require to be shifted into larger pots, of the size called forty-eights; after 
which, they are to be arranged in the open air, upon a piece of ground prepared for 
tiiem, in a dry and airy situation. While here, they should be watered frequently 
with liquid manure ; but not plunged, as in that case they would be likely to send 
their roots down into the soil, and these would be injured whenever it becomes 
necessary to move them. Soon after the aboye second potting, the tops are pinched 
off the plants, to cause them to branch out into good bushy heads ; but it is 
to be strictly obseryed, that no more branches be allowed to remain than the 
plants are likely to support. In August they are shifted a third time into 
thuiy-two sized pots, and set sufficiently apart from each other at this time, to 
allow a free circulation of air passing through amongst the plants, which should be 
occasionally moved to prevent their roots from entering into the ground upon which 
they stand. The mould used for this third and last potting should be both strong 
and rich, that is, strong loam and dang well blended together. It has been 
recommended to reduce the number of flower-buds with a view to increase the size 
of the individual flowers, but unless for some particular purpose this practice is 
unnecessary, ifo doubt but that by doing so the size of the flowers would be a little 
enlarged, but it is questionable whether a greater number of flowers, if even of 
somewhat less a size, would not produce a much better effect. In arranging 
Chrysanthemums in the greenhouse, some degree of taste should be displayed^ 
by a proper disposal of the different colours, sizes, and habits of the plants. 

The flowering season of this family may be considerably lengthened, by judicious 
management in bringing them into the house ; thus, for example, the early-flowering 
sorts should be taken in first, and that soon after they have formed their flowers ; as 
these decay, the next in order of flowering should be taken in to replace them, and 
so on, leaving the latest of all to be taken in last. To prevent these from sustaining 
injury from early autumnal frosts, it will be well to remove them into a cold pit or 
other sheltered place in time, giving plenty of air during the day, and otherwise 
retarding rather than forcing them into flower. 

By an arrangement of this kind, a display of these varied and beautiful flowers 
may be kept up from the beginning of October till the end of December, — ^three 
months more scanty of flowers than any other during the year. The following list 
includes some of the fmest varieties of this family. But the Chinese possess many 
varieties which have not reached this country, and are in the habit of rearing them 
from seed, their climate being particularly favourable for that purpose. A nursery- 
man in Jersey has also succeeded in obtaining a number of varieties, the flowers of 
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which are certainly, in many cases, improyements on the varieties already in cultiTa- 
tion, and lead us to hope that still further improvement may be made in this 
department of floriculture. 



SBCnON I. 

Eanunctdui fiowertd. 
Blush Ranunculus flowered 
Buff, or Copper 
Expanded Light Purple 
Pale Pink 

Park's Small YeUow 
Pink or Lilac 
Quilled Light Purple 
Small Yellow 
Spanish Brown 
Windsor Small Yellow 
Yellow Waratah 

SBCTIOlf II. 

Jnewrving RauMmcu?u» fmoered. 
Curled Blush 
Curled Lilac 
Large Quilled Orange 
Quilled Pink 
Superb White 
Two-ooloured incurved 

SECTION III. 

China Aster Jhwend. 
Clustered Pink 
Eariy Blush 
Early Crimaon 
Paper White 
Sulphur Yellow 
Two-coloured Red 



Marigold JUnoertd, 
Brown Purple 
Changeable Pale Buff 
Golden Lotus flowered 
Golden Yellow 
Late Pale Purple 



Pale Home Yellow 

Starry Purple 

Superb clustered Yellow 



Losaal fiowertd^ 
Changeable White 
Large Lilac 
Late Quilled Yellow 
Old Purple or Crimson 
Quilled Flame Yellow 
Quilled Salmon 
Quilled White 
Quilled Yellow or Straw 
Tasselled Lilac 
Tasselled White 
Tasselled Yellow. 

SECTION VT. 

Uaff'DoubU Tasselled Jlowered, 
Semi-double Pale Buff 

— Quilled Orange 

— Quilled Pale Orange 

— Quilled Pink 

— Quilled White 

— QuiUed YeUow 

SECTION VII. 

Wheeler^s British varUUes. 
Changeable Yellow 
Clustered Blush 
Dwarf Pale Rose 
Expanded Crimson 
Expanded Rose 
Fhfct Pink 

Grooved Light Purple 
Incurving Pink 
Rosy Purple 
Sangttinea, or Blood Red 
Starry Blush 
Wheelerianum 
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FLORICULT URA L NOTICES. 

NEW OR INTERE6TIMO RECENTLY FLOWERED PLANTS* IN THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN 

NURSERIES AND GARDENa 

Acjl'cia squama'ta. From the Upper Clftpton Nursery (Meflsn. Low's) this plant was sent 
Jast month to a meeting of the Horticultoral Society in Regent Street. It is an open, very 
■lender-branching species, with very slender alternate leaves, at whose axils the flowers are 
borne. These are yellow, and produced very freely ; but there are seldom more than two at each 
leaf expanded at one time. 

Arse^llia Af&ica^n a. A noble specimen of this plant is now blooming in the nursery of 
Messrs. Loddiges. It consists of upwards of a dozen pseudo-bulbs, some of which are just 
issuing their panicles of blossom, and others already bear expanded flowers, whose rich yeUow 
labellnm and dark brown spotted sepals and petals give the plant quite a gay — ^while from the 
droopmg of the panicles is derived—a graceful aspect The vigour and freedom with which 
A, Afiieama flowers add greatly to its attractions. 

Aza'leas. In one of the greenhouses of the Horticultural Society's gardens, A. $guamata and 
lAtuta are flowering finely. In habit both these species are dwarf and compact. The latter has 
small dark rich scarlet flowers, but produces them most profusely. The former also flowers 
freely. Its flowers are described in another page. Both are interesdng additions to the many 
kinds already in cultivation. 

Co'bbea. a beautiful Correety a hybrid variety, is flowering at Messrs. Henderson's, Pine- 
apple Phbce. With them it at present is only dJstmguished from others by the No. 23. Its 
foliage is very neat and small, clear green, and tiierefore minus the rusty appearance so common 
to members of this genus. The chief peculiarity of this variety is the long peduncles of its flowers ; 
they are about an inch long, and so slender, that the least movement of tibe plant, or of the atmo- 
sphere in its vicinity, occasions a trembling in the whole of the flowers. The latter are a reddish 
orange colour. 

Ctmbi'divm Mastersia^num t The Messrs. Loddiges are flowering a Cymhidiwn, which they 
suspect to be this species. The specimen blooming is a fine one, has leaves about two feet long and 
not more than an inch wide, it is sending out several racemes of flowers that are borne in pairs, 
and are as large as the blossoms of OatUeya ffarritonia, pure white, with a dash of yellow down 
the centre of the labelhmi. It is a very superior species. 

Da'phnb Fobtu'ni. This interesting plant is bearing its delicate lilac flowers most prodigally 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society. It blossoms in a leafless state, but notwithstanding is 
an acquisition to the greenhouse at this season. 

DsifDBo'BiVM SFBCio^suM. In the last-mentioned establishment this extraordinary Dendrobe 
is flowering very finely. The specimen is a fine one, approaching five feet in diameter, and has 
nineteen spikes of bloom, proceeding from as many pseudo-bulbs, that average two feet in length. 
One of the largest spikes bore more than a hundred blossoms. The latter are yellow and sweet- 
scented, and when produced as they are by the specimen in question, are very ornamental. 

LiBi'LiA supx'kbiens. On the introduction of this plant to our country it was remarked to be 
the most gorgeous of its genus, or indeed of any of the Orchid family. The celebrated specimen in 
the possession of the Horticultural Society has this season flowered in a manner which testifies that 
character is a just one. It has had nine flower-scapes, averaging six feet or thereabouts in height, 
each bearing a large cluster of flowers on its summit. One of them had as many as thirteen blossoms. 

Lbschena'ultia obla^ta. This plant is well deserving of attention, not only as blooming this 
time of year, but also for the proforion, large size, and brilliant colour of its flowers. It is more 
robust in habit than L. formosct, and has flowers of a bright flame colour. Another variety, whose 
flowers are paler and smaller than those of the above, but an equally profuse bloomer, we noticed 
with that species in the Nursery of Messrs. Frazer, Lea-bridge Road. 

Oifci'niuM la'cbrux. A species differing from 0. CeboUtum in having pendulous, longer> and 
more slender pseudo-bulbs. The flower-scape is about two feet high, and bears abundance of 
blossom. We observed flowering plants at Messrs. Loddige's and in the collection of Mr. Beck, 
Isleworth. 
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OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 



Those who have the cultiyation and charge of Exhibition specimens would do well to be veiy 
careful they are not neglected at this season. 

Potting and shifting, in most plant places, is still the business of the day, and should be 
zealously pursued ; one conspicuous feature being diligence in the operation, and another, an 
indulgent allowance of root-room for the plants. These processes completed. Orchids and other 
stove plants must have assiduous attention ; be properly trained, provided with suitable support, 
have their shoots thinned, and be well protected from the ravages of insects. Specimens growing 
in the open borders of houses, and lai^ ones in pots, have great need of the latter directions being 
remembered in reference to tiiem. Continue to give a thorough occasional soaking of water, and, 
at times, liquid manure to old plants, and favour such young ones also, of all kinds, as will bear 
it with the regenerator recommended. Propagation by seeds and cuttings must have full attention 
this month. There are many things that wiU strike root freely now, which will not do so with equal 
readiness hereafter. Some of the more choice annuals usually raised to flower in pots must be 
sown soon, as well for that purpose as for filling up borders and beds. A general sowing of tender 
annuals may be effected as soon as possible, where acoonunodation will admit of their being potted 
off in time, and afterwards projierly treated. Hardy annuals, too, if they are wished to flower 
at the usual season, should also be sown, either in their final places or in some sheltered position, 
to be hereafter planted out. Let justice be done to seeds of valuable plants : not only should it 
extend to their sowing, but to after tendance. Increase of flower-garden plants by cuttings, and 
hardening those established off, should be pursued, where the former is necessary, and the latter 
hitherto n^lected. JDahlia tubers may be put where they wiQ begin to move, tiie early part of 
this month. For general cultivation, the period is quite soon enough. Nothing is gained by 
having plants of this showy and popular flower a large size at planting time. 

The period is now close at hand when forced flowers will be superseded by a crowd of plants 
whose blooming season is approaching. Still &vourably regard the renmants of the forcing-house 
notwithstanding, not only on account of their blossoms, but likewise because the plants will do to 
aid in cheering another year with thefr floral beauties. Numerous choice Orchids bloom at this 
time of year : do not neglect them, but have a keen look-out that no injury happens to the 
inflorescence in any stage of its development. 

In the out-door department, it will be wisdom to endeavour to complete whatever work may be 
standing over from any cause ; but the work of the season must not be neglected to enable that to be 
done. The winter we are just leaving behind may have committed some ravages among rather 
tender things, young hardy shrubs, &c. Let an examination be made, and steps taken according 
to its result Whatever planting remains to be done should be attended to with all despatch ; 
that planting, we mean, which has been occasioned by an extension of premises or alterations, and 
which may consist in the removal of hardy shrubs, trees, &c. Putting out also whatever will bear 
the open air should have due attention, as much to make room where space is often valuable at this 
season, as for the welfare of those things that are thus disposed of permanently. Prune Roses 
and other flowering things at intervals of a fortnight or so for the next two months, to insure a 
succession of flowers. Masses of evergreens, hedges, &c., may be pruned to any extent in the 
course of this month ; and perhaps they are best pruned at this season, as they soon recover 
by a young growth the favourable appearance pruning may have destroyed. Preparing flower- 
ground, gravelling walks, edging, and otherwise getting them in good order, laying Box and other 
edgings, is buamess that must have its proper amount df attention. 




L^'aiaai,ddAiflli. 



Q^a/^^rc^^^y c:y^^^^^/^^ 



GALEANDRA BAUERL 



GTNANDRIA. 



(BaMi's Cuqua-Worc) 



NtOwrmt Order. 
ORCHIDACBJB. 



Ordtr. 
MONANDRIA. 



Gbwsmc CBAMAcnM.^Perianth qinadlng or oon- 
nirsnt SepaU petelold. Lip ftiimel-ihaped, spaired, 
aewUe, and withoat ftizigo on iU edges. Column ereot, 
with membraaoue wings. Anthen oaaqne-llke. Pol* 
itn-^nasset, two. Leavei plaited. Scape radioaL 



Spkific CuABAcnsuSUm aimpla. Leaves laooeo- 
late, three-nerved. Sepale Ave, linear-oblong, acute, 
of a green colour, mixed with brown. Lip large, 
notched round the edges, purple. 



This pretty Orchid is a native of various districts in Mexico, from \vhence it 
^ras first introduced some years ago. There have been several varieties of this 
species collected, some of which are veiy inferior to the specimen figured. Although 
the flowers are not rich in colour, the plant possesses several excellencies — and not 
the least is its very prolonged blooming season ; the flowers begin to expand towards 
the close of summer, and continue opening in succession, if the temperature is 
favourable, until nearly Christmas. They are also produced in great abundance, 
with merely ordinaiy care and trouble ; and by continuing to flower so late in the 
season, the house is greatiy enlivened at a time when flowers are generally becoming 
scarce. 

In cultivation it requires a high temperature, with abundance of moisture, when 
in active growth ; and of course to be kept rather cool and diy (like other Mexican 
species), when at rest. It grows freely, potted in rough fibrous pieces of heatii 
mould, with a copious drainage of potsherds and charcoal, or even attached to a 
block of wood; and certainly deserves to be in eveiy collection. The plant from 
which our drawing was made flowered in the splendid collection of 
Loddiges last autumn. 

The generic name is derived from galeay a casque, and aner, anther. 
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andr6sace lanuginosa. 



PRNTANDRIA. 



(BhaoJ-lMTed AndroMoe.) 



Natuni Order. 
PKIMULACEJB. 



Oritr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



GnrsBic CtuaiAcnM.— Calpx fiTe-deft, or fire- 
toothed, inferior. Corolla monopetoloiu, hypogynons, 
ftinnel-sbaped, or Mdw-thaped, flve-oleft, oontmoted 
at the orifloeu Stament five, Ineerted in the tube of the 
corolla, and oppoeite the iegmente ; JUamtnU ehort ; 
anthers ovate, two-celled, opening longitadlnallj. 
Ovarium one^ieUed ; otmlet flTe or indefinite, peltate. 
8lyU filiform. BUgma obtiue or rather 



CaptuU one-celled, opening with five longitodinal 
Talvee. Seeds fire or indefinite^ peltate; pUteenia 
central ; embrjfo in a fleshy albumen, and lying acnisi 
the hilum. 

Bpacipic CBAaACTBa.~The whole plant coTsred with 
long wooly hairs. Flotoert many, in a terminal umbel. 
Tube of eal^x Tentricose ; eoroUa roqr pink, with a 
yellow eye. 

Artificial rockeries, as they are too frequently met with, are very uninteresting 
ohjects in pleasure grounds, and, in many instances, would be well nigh insufferable, 
did they not furnish appropriate sites for a most interesting class of plants. Clothed 
with a race of Alpines, the deformities of almost any rockeiy are hidden by a truly 
delightful mantle. . The plant here figured is one of this race. It is found plenti- 
fully on the Himalaya Mountains, and, we learn from the " Botanical Magazine," 
that seeds of it were introduced from that station a few years back; from which stock 
of plants, in all probability, those now in our collections have originated. The species 
is hardy, and propagates by cuttings or seeds. Autumn is its season of flowering; 
it blossoms abundantly, and, with a littie care, can be rendered more interesting 
than it is naturally. It should often be renewed from seeds, and repeatedly raised 
from cuttings ; young plants being fiar more vigorous than old ones. 

A plant flowering with Mr. Lowe, of Upper Clapton, in August, 1845, furnished 
the specimen represented in the accompanying plate. 

Androsa^e is derived from the Greek words, aner, man, and sakos, buckler; 
the leaves of some of the species bearing some resemblance to an ancient buckler. 
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Zua4^/^ ceTfM/J^U'iay .'t^iy /faM^7uH>no 



TRIGRIDU CONCHIFLORA WATKINSONI. 

(WatUiiaoB'i 8heU Tig«.flower.) 

CtsM. Ordtr. 

MONADBLPHIA. TRIANDRIA. 

Nataral Ordar. 



OnraMO CHARAcmL— PcHana tlz-lMTed, petal- 
loid, tfaiM oKfcr OBM larse^ oraU, hollow at the biM 
and OTille ; thrae taficr onaa mallart olawad, oon- 
tcafOtad in tha middla. Stament thraa; JUameiUt 
nnitad into a long taba Av^m^ threa, Upartita. 
Capiul€ oUoof and angolar. 

Spacmc CHAaACTBR.— iSton aagidar. LeavMcnal- 



fonn, nanrad. Perianth, thx^e outer piaoes oblong- 
OTata, acuta ; tlirea Ulnar abora tha madiom visa, ovata. 



WATKmaoiri, a hybrid, habit of plant Ulca T. pavonla. 
Fhfeere, threa outar piaoat oranga-y^ow, thraa Innar 
piaoat, daaply apottad with lad and biown, nglttata. 



The Tigridias are now usuallj found in company ?dth plants of an inferior or 
second-rate description ; they are, therefore, commonly grown in situations where their 
showy flowers are seldom seen to advantage. This is to be regretted; for although 
Teiy fugitive in their duration, they yet deserve feir more attention than is usually 
bestowed upon them. 

T. conchiflora Watkinsoni was raised by Mr. J. Horsefleld of Whitfield, near 
Manchester, from seeds of the conchiflora fertilised by the pollen oipavonia. The 
following is Mr. Horsefield's own account of it : — ** About ten or twelve years ago 
I cut out the anthers of a flower of T. conchiflora, as soon as it opened in the 
momiug ; towards noon of the same day, I took the burst anthers of a flower of 
T, pavonia, and dusted the stigmas of the former flower. The seed-vessel ripened, 
and a few seeds came to perfection ; three of these produced plants whose flowers 
combine the properties of the two species. In habit and strength this hybrid 
resembles T. pavonia, the male parent; but in colour and the markings of the 
flower, it resembles T. conchiflora, the female parent; the large outer sepals, 
however, are of a very deep yellow, inclining to orange, and sometimes elegantly 
streaked with red lines ; whilst the spotted centre equals, if not surpasses, the 
brilliancy of either of the species. One of its greatest merits is being so free a 
bloomer, and as easy to cultivate and increase as T, pavonia, whereas T. conchiflora 
is rather delicate, increases slowly, and is easily lost. I have grown the two together 
for some years, and whilst I can scarcely keep up a stock of T. conchiflora, the 
hybrid increases abundantly." 
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That T. conchiflora is more delicate than T. pavonia every person acquainted 
with these plants must admit ; but provided the soil be light, and the drainage good, 
it unll in most situations thrive and flower very freely in the open borders ; as will 
also this new hybrid. We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Watldnson of Longford 
Nurseiy, Stretford, near Manchester, for the drawing, and in compliment to him 
we have named it. 

The generic name is derived from tigris a tiger, and eidos like, in reference to 
the marking of the flowers. 
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porphyrac6ma lanceolAta. 



ClaM. 
DIDTNAMIA. 



(Luee-lMYcd PoirphjrTMomA.) 



ACAMTHAC£^ 



Ofd$r. 
ANQIOSPERMIA. 



Qcrauc CaABAcna.— Iitflonfo«Boe In terminal 
BpOcet ; ilowws oppodto to each othar, with qolourad 
iMlif Imoteinqgidailjtoni; tha two oatar large, and 
tha iBMr one man. Cdtfyjp dlmtolahiwl, flve-partad, 
imteioatad and imeqiiaUy torn, penlstant, free. 
CvrtiUa nonopetaloosy hTpogynooi, tabuloM^ two- 
l^iped ; lipt uneqaal, nppa one nanowor, bifid, lower 
ona larga, trifld, rdlasad. Stamtm two, both anther- 
oiM, ezaerted from the tube of tha ooroUa, iborter than 



tha Upo. Ovary ovate, ioated in a disk, two-caUed. 
Style one, longer than the ooroUa. Btijfma obtuaa. 
CapauU oblong, two-oetled. Betdi two in eaoh call, 
roond, without albumen, wlngleia. 

Spaciric Charactsr.— Perennial. Ltawi oppoaiCe, 
lanoeolate, elender at the baae. nearly aeaaile, entire. 
Bplke both terminal and axillary, aggregate. BraeU, 
two outside onea large, rerymuoh and deeply lace- 
rated, of a TlTid purple. Flowere purple-Une. 



Fob a figure of this very beautiful plant, we are indebted to Mr. Glendinning of 
the Ghiswick Nurseiy, in whose stove it flowered in April, 1840, when our drawing 
was made. It is of Tory easy culture, and of similar habits to many other stove 
Acanthaoeffi, requiring light sandy soil, plenty of pot-room, and good drainage. In 
the season of growth, give abundance of heat and moisture, but whilst in a state 
of repose, keep rather dry than otherwise. 

It is a plant of rare beauty, and deserves every attention that can be given it; 
and its general habit and form of growth, the accompanying wood-cut very efficiently 
displays. It is to be regretted that we are unacquainted with its native country. 
Most of what is known about it, was published in the " Botanical Magazine " a short 
time ago, by Sir W. Hooker, whose words we quote. *• For the possession of this 
charming plant, we are indebted to Mr. Forkel, gardener to His Mcyesty the King 
of the Belgians, at Brussels, who sent it to us under the above name, but unfortu- 
nately without any history, so as to leave us in the dark as to its native country, or 
the author of its very appropriate name, given in allusion to the singularly richly- 
coloured spikes of deep purple, from within the scales of which the scarcely less 
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PORPHYRACOMA LANCEOLATA. 



brightly-coloured flowers appear. It is a stove plant, continuing to flower during 
the spring and summer months. It may be referred to the tribe Echmatacanthi, 
and the subtribe Justicese." — Bot. Mag. 

The generic name is derived from porphyra purple, koma head of hair. 
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THE FOLIAGE— AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 



The phenomena which are referable to the leaves of all plants, whether perennial 
— ^including trees, shrubs, and herbaceous subjects — or annuals, whose course termi- 
nates with the first production of seeds, include some of the most profound mysteries 
of philosophy. 

Yet of late years, we might conclude from the style in which these mysteries are 
treated, that the secrets of Nature had been laid open, that the functions of the 
leaves had been actually determined ; and, henceforth, that a lecturer or writer had 
nothing to do but to expound, in set and orderly terms, the results of a few experi- 
ments which have been deemed conclusive. 

The modesty of doubt may yet, however, be tolerated ; and therefore, as it is the 
objects of these articles to excite inquiiy, we shall not hesitate to present to notice 
the leading facts which constitute the basis of modem theory, and thus enable the 
reflecting to draw their own inferences. 

Dogmatism we entirely disclaim, therefore it becomes a duty to appeal to the 
highest authority on all points of consequence. There are persons who have at 
command every refinement of microscopic machinery, and who add to this great 
privilege an adroitness of manifestation which is almost miraculous. The following 
description of the structure of a leaf, though general, and, of course, subject to 
exceptions, must have been derived from some such power of minute inspection. 

'* A leaf is an expansion of the bark, from whose axil a leaf-bud is developed. It 
is usually thin, and traversed with one or more veins, composed of woody and vascular 
tissue ; sometimes it is fleshy, cylindrical, or nearly so. Its veins form a double 
stratum, of which the upper is in connexion with the alburnum, and the lower with 
the liber of the branch on which it grows. When leaves have been macerated long 
enough it is easy to separate the two strata. The veins are held together by a green 
or coloured parenchyma, which is inclosed in an epidermis, pierced by stomates or 
openings, supposed to be for the purpose of respiration." 

A leaf is frequently found in autumn lying on or among vegetable matter, which 
has so communicated decay, {Eremacausis of Liebig,) to its parenchyma as to lay 
bare the veins, and expose their every ramification ; if, according to the foregoing 
authority, the upper stratum is connected with the alburnum or new sap-wood of the 
plants, then we may safely conclude that its tissue is woody, and consists mainly of 
lignin — the base of woody fibre. By parity of reasoning, the lower stratum must be 
similar to the liber or yearling bark, which though ligneous is more spongy than the 
true wood. The positions and insertions of these supporting skeletons or bones of 
the leaf, seem to point to the fact that they are not tubes of conduction, though it 
cannot be doubted that they are so far pervious as to admit a supply of fluid for 
their own nutriment and growth. 
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The parenchyma, with it cJdorophyly (green-yellow colouring matter — a term not 
quite arhitrary.) is evidently vascular, admitting the interflow of every fluid or gas 
that is to he suhjected to the lahorating energy of the foliage. The pores or stomates, 
however placed, whether on the underside only, or on hoth sides of the leaf-plate, 
seem by their position to prove the existence of a respiratory power. That pores 
exist no person can doubt who possesses a microscope and is able to detach a trans- 
parent scale of the outer integument of a leaf. To dissect the tissue, to detach its 
external membrane, and completely to disclose the position and orifices of the pores, 
demands the skill and apparatus of the practised anatomist; but any ingenious person 
can satisfy himself of the general fact alluded to, though it should appear that our 
utmost powers of observation, aided by legitimate analogy, has not been quite able 
to determine without question or doubt whether the organism of the foliage, with its 
transpiratory system of pores opening to the air, is devoted to the office of expiration, 
inspiration, or of both, connectedly or reciprocally. Of the first-named function we 
are practically assured; for who could doubt, after witnessing the drops of water which 
accumulate upon any broad leaf, lying underneath and in juxta-position with the 
lower surface of a vine leaf, produced in a glazed erection, during the full sunshine, 
at and about the hour of noon ? We mention this leaf, because it is so open to 
general notice ; nevertheless the position of the stomates warrants the transpiratory 
office of almost every variety of leaves. But the phenomenon of the exudation of 
aqueous matter does by no means imply that water alone is exuded ; gases may, and 
do pass through, the pores ; and these are exceedingly varied in their chemical com- 
ponents. But of this more hereafter. The inquiry which immediately presents 
itself is this — Do leaves tn^hale ? do they absorb carbonic acid and ammonia from 
the atmosphere ? is there any undoubted fact which can prove to demonstration that 
they possess this attractive power? Without daring to assert the contrary — on the 
other hand, being inclined by "comparative analogy to subscribe to the received 
hypothesis, we are constrained to question the validity of the evidences upon which 
it is founded ; and now hasten to refer to some statements that have very lately 
been made in a public lecture, wherein we read, that — 

" If an acorn be put into the ground it will germinate, and progressively increase 
till it become ' a large oak containing thousands of pounds of charcoal.' This is a 
somewhat bold and delusive assertion, in so far, that the tree does not contain one 
grain of charcoal, properly so called — since it is evident to the most unreflecting, 
that charcoal is a product of the slow combustion or distillation of wood ; it is the 
coke of wood. Lignsous matter is abundant in a tree — a natural compound of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, or in other words, of three great elements, that can be 
developed under those forms, The mind is grievously mystified by these hazardous 
assertions ; which may be met by the simple fact, that naUiral productions rarely 
contain any of those substances which are developed in our laboratories. For 
instance, alcohol is a product of sugar, readily obtained, and merely by a change 
among the three elements ; but there is not a particle of real alcohol in sugar, or 
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in the saocbarine juice of its cane, nor yet in its nearer relative, the fluid sugar of 
the gmpe. 

" Observing these cautions, we proceed thus : — ^the tree, it is said, could not have 
obtained this charcoal from the ground, because the ground around the tree becomes 
richer in carbon during its growth ; the oak, therefore, has derived iU carbon from 
the air. While, therefore, the sun shines on the leaves, they have the power of 
absorbing the charooal from the carbonic acid of the air ; and that plants Juive this 
power is a well known fiact, attested by experimentB, which have been tried over and 
over again." 

There it is, at this very point, that we solicit the earnest attention of our readers. 
Boussingaolt, we are told, put a branch of a vine into a glass tube while the plant 
was growing, and through this tube was sent a current of air containing a certain 
per centage of carbonic add. This gas is easily detected by the white sediment 
which it produces in lime water. When the gas was passed through the tube, while 
the sun shone brightly on the branch of the vine inclosed, not a particle issued 
therefrom ; or in any degree affected the lime water contained in the vessel with 
which the tube was connected. A number of experiments, similar in character, have 
been performed in Britain, and on the Continent, all tending to prove that carbon 
is absorbed, during sunshine, from carbonic acid, by the leaves, wherein the 
carbon, or elemental base of woody matter is retained, while the oxygen is liberated, 
and passes in a free state through the air and water which had held the carbonic 
acid in solution. But Nature does not act in this way; carbonic acid does exist in the 
atmosphere ; but trees and their branches are free and open to the cdr, the sun, the 
dew, and other meteorological agents ; they are not confined in tubes, under bell- 
glasses ; some containing wrater, medicated fluid, or in contact with gases, either in 
quality or quantity disproportionate to their natural habits, and always exposed to 
sunbeams refracted through one or more glasses. Experiments so conducted, appear 
to be inconclusive ; for, is it probable that natural results can be attainable by means 
or agents unnaturally applied ? 

That carbonic and ammoniacal gases do exist in the air may be safely asserted ; 
for, how else could the exhalations from decomposing animal and vegetable matters 
be disposed of? By parity of reasoning, we may presimie that plants act by 
attraction as purifiers of the air. But as the ground performs so important an ofiEice, 
in all the processes of nutritious supply, and, as in the absence of terrene moisture, 
plants must sicken and perish, we are constrained by the paramount evidence of 
&cts, to refer to the earth as the grand medium of supply, and still to regard with 
jealousy any theory based upon ambiguous experiments. 

There does not exist a truly practical cultivator of the garden or field who is not 
certain that if his plants are dry at root they must either droop or perish in the 
glazed houses ; this truth is above all things manifested, and by the simple fiact — 
though others are not wanting — ^that, however you may flow the ground, and in 
addition, so saturate the air with steam, that the glass and rafters shall flood with 
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condensed water, the dry plant will continue to flag, till its soil receive and imhibe 
to its centre that quantity of water which its specific temperament requires. 

Herein also, the real skill and discrimination of the gardener are brought to the 
test ; for, as plants differ much in their requirings, a great degree of knowledge and 
judgment are called for, otherwise, one subject may be swamped, while another is 
scarcely kept alive. 

One more quotation, and then, having adduced evidences of the possible M\bcj 
of modem theorists, we will, in fairness, give them every advantage which our own 
observation enables us to bring forward. 

In proof, as it is supposed, that carbon is derived from the atmosphere, we read, 
that, " It is now pretty certain that plants generally derive their carbon from the 
air. A forest in Scotland, which was planted fifty years since, now contains more 
charcoal than it did at the commencement of the period." — (Have not all the leaves 
fallen yearly, and by decay produced a blackened earth ?) — " Nitrogen, in the form 
of ammonia, is also derived firom the air to a great extent, being brought down by 
means of rain. It (ammonia) has been detected in rain-water, when sought for, and 
likewise in snow, and is thus known to exist in the air. Whether all plants derive 
all the nitrogen they want firom the ammonia of the air, is another question ; it is 
not a well settled point, and we want agricultural experiments to decide it." 

This closing and modest addition, is conclusive : — an hypothesis exists — ^it is of 
recent date— proo& are wanting ; therefore the whole rests upon a conjectural basis. 
The lecturer, as we have seen, asserts that ammonia exists in the air ; and that rain 
and snow conduct it to the earth. Direct experiment has, really, proved this fact; 
but, what then ? Admit that every shower shall so convey a portion, of tliat ammonia, 
which had been received into the atmospheric volume, during the decomposition of 
animal matter, and the exhalation of ammoniacal gas from heaps of manure, and the 
Uke fermenting substances ; yet, if it fall to the ground, and soak into the soil with 
the rain or snow, which had been its solvents, does the theory of absorption by the 
leaves receive any support from the admission? On the contrary, the ground 
becoming the recipient, we should rather be inclined to think that the fluid ammonia, 
80 situated, must enter the organism through the channels of the roots. 

Thus far, doubt has been maintamed, on the ground of what appears to be 
faUaeious experiments, conducted upon artificial principles. But, if we recur to pure ' 
nature, free fix>m the experimeTUum crusis of the laboratory, and its death-dealing 
gases, facts may be appealed to, that, to say the least of them, vdll confer probability 
upon the modem theory. First, then, there are numbers of plants, wild weeds of 
the field, uninterfered with by man ; and others, cultivated as food or fruit, which 
produce a system of foliage, so vast, so infinitely extended, when compared with the 
stems, that it is scarcely possible to refer to any other channels of nutriment than 
those of the leaf-pores or stoibates. Take, as one example, the common Chickweed, 
and compare i\s^ hair-Ukey slender stem with the nmnerous thicker branch-stalks 
and their thousands of appendant leaves. As another example, look at the Cucumber, 
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its numerous leaders from the main stem becoming larger at every joint, till, at 
length, ihe footstalks, alone, of the most distant leaves, are, individually, much 
thicker than is the main stem near the surface of the earth. 

Second, it is observed, that in many cases of the higher order of horticulture, that the 
fumes of fermenting stable manure, placed in pits, or raised in mass within a glazed 
erection, confers a full and healthy verdure on the leaves, which cannot be obtained 
by steam, either from tanks or sprinklmgs ; witness the Pine, and Vine, in stoves or 
pits ; the Gardenias, Gloxinias cum muUi$ alii$, in floriculture. The very fact that 
ammoniacal hydro-carbons so produced may be deleterieus in the case of Melons, 
and ibe like, supports the theory ; because it proves that, as the said gases do not 
form within the ground, but find their way into the atmosphere of the pit or frame, 
tiie frital effect must be the result of direct chemical action upon the foliage. 

Here we close: truth is our object; but, even, while we hope and believe that 
a beautiful doctrine may be true, we desire to see it based on and confirmed by 
unobjectionable experiments. 
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If we were requested to name any single genus of plants which we considered 
the best adapted for producing a grand and varied display of flowers in the conser- 
vatory, during a period of eight or ten months in the year, and which, at the same 
time, were not pf difficult cultivation, we should unhesitatingly name that which 
heads this article ; for, with only ordinary management, some of the numerous 
varieties may be had in bloom from Christmas until the end of May ; while, by a 
proper course of forcing at one season and retarding at another, a very splendid 
display may be obtained from the end of October until the following July. 

The original species of the Chinese or Indian Azalea were introduced to our 
gardens nearly forty years ago; A, indica being sent from China, in. 1808, 
under the name of Bkododendron perdicuMf while a ledifolia, now commonly called 
A, indica alba, followed in 1819, and A, sineme, of the splendid yellow species of 
which there are several varieties now in cultivation, was first seed in 1824. From 
these spedes some very beautiful hybrids or garden varieties were raised by various 
cultivators ; but it was not until the introduction of A. indica variegata, in 1832, 
UUentia, in 1833, and Gladstanesa, in 1835, that any very decided direction was given 
to the labours of the hybridiser or cross-breeder of these truly magnificent plants. 
From that time the progress of improvement in form, size, and substance of flower, as 
well as in habit of plant, has been steadily on the increase, while the few beautifully 
formed and marked varieties which are now annually unfolding their charms to the 
various raisers, promise in a short time to diive the nu^ority of *our old favourites 
entirely out of cultivation. 
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But to our task: — The Azaleas may be propagated in various ways: by seeds, to 
raise new varieties, and by cuttings, layers, grafting, and inarching, to perpetuate 
certain species or varieties. In propagating by cuttings, the slips may be taken off 
at any time before the plant has matured its growth ; but if the cuttings are taken 
just at the time when the young shoot is assuming a brown colour and the wood is 
about three parts ripe, the chances of success are much increased ; indeed, with 
ordinary management, rendered certain. In selecting the cuttings make choice of 
those of medium growth, and cut them about an inch-and-a.half long ; prepare pots 
in the usual way, with plenty of drainage, and a layer of peat and some sand ; insert 
the cuttings, and then cover with a bell-glass. If the cuttings, at the time they are 
put in, are in a growing state, they may be placed at once in a gentle, moist heat ; 
but if the wood is nearly ripe, it will be advisable to place the pot in a com- 
paratively low temperature until the cuttings are callosed over. 

Under favourable circumstances Azalesui will generally strike in from six weeks 
to three months, and may then be potted off into small pots, keeping them for a 
time afterwards in a moist growing temperature. 

Propagation by layers is but little practised, and, in &ct, is a method requiring 
little or no skill, as, if a branch is merely bent down, covered with soil, or even 
enveloped in a little moss and kept warm and moist, it will produce root and a 
perfect plant, without further care. Although Azaleas may be propagated with great 
freedom and rapidity both by cuttings and layers; neither of these are practices much 
to be recommended, save and except to procure laj^e quantities of the £ree-growing 
kinds to work, graft, or inarch the choicer varieties upon ; and for this purpose the 
strongest-growing kinds are chosen, such, for illustration, as A, indica phanicea, 
Woodsii, Herbertii, and Double Bed ; in fact, any of those varieties which make 
strong shoots, and which, as a natural consequence, make strong roots. 

These then are the parents upon which the more tender and choice kinds are 
grafted or inarched, and the reason for grafting them is, that such varieties as A» indica 
variegata, lateritia, Oladstanesi, and their varieties, are too tender to stand or grow 
upon their own roots for any lengthened period ; for although there axe some few 
examples of plants growing for a number of years on their own roots, as for 
instance the plant of A. variegata annually shown at the Chiswick Exhibitions, by 
Mr. Falconer of Cheam in Surrey, yet this may be considered the exception rather 
than the rule, as, where one plant stands for seven years upon its own bottom, we 
may very safely assort that fifty die. And hence, grafting or inarching is our only 
safeguard and dependence. 

Now, grafting and inarching may be considered analogous to striking by cuttings 
and layers, inasmuch as the graft is made to strike root upon the wood of a 
previously rooted plant in place of the soil, while the inarched branch strikes 
root on precisely the same principle, only that it is not severed from the parent 
plant until adhesion has taken place between it and the plant upon which the 
duties of the foster-parent have now devolved. Inarching may be peilormed any 
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time doling the growing season, and consists in merely catting the branches of two 
plants so that they match, and then tying them neatly, but secorely, U^ether, and 
ooYering the wound with a little damp moss to exclude the air. Place the plant in 
a shaded and mther moist place ; syringe occasionally with teifid water, and in a few 
weeks the inaitshed branch may be severed from the parent stem. It is advisable, 
however, not to reduce the foliage of the inarched plant too much at one time; but 
rather, alter all the inarched branches are firmly established, remove a few twigs or 
branches weekly, until every vestige of the old plant except the stem or stool has 
disappeared. In this manner a large plant of an inferior kind may be quickly 
dothed with a more modem variety, or a number of varieties of the same habit of 
growth, but producing various coloured flowers, may be woriied on one plant ; and in 
this way a novel and really very interesting object may be produced. 

The same desirable end above noticed, may be achieved by independent grafting; 
but in .that case more skill is required, inasmuch as the graft requires to be kept 
alive until adhesion between it and the stock takes place, and hence the grafted 
plant must be kept in a close and moist atmosphere where evaporation from 
the leaves will be prevented. Grafting is the best performed either early in 
March or towards the end of August If performed in the spring, take the 
plants or stocks, as they are generally called, into a house at the temperature of from 
50 to R 5 degrees ; and as soon as they show symptoms of the sap rising, they are in 
a fit state to graft. Procure your grafts from plants in a dormant state, and, hewing 
out a slice of the stock, take a corresponding slice of the graft; fit the latter and the 
stock neatly together, taking care that the inner bark of the two correspond, and tie 
them neatly with some woollen thread or yam. The plants must then be placed 
in a moderately moist heat in a house, pit, or frame of from 45° to 50° be 
covered with a hand-glass and shaded during bright sunshine. In a month or six 
weeks the grafts will be securely taken, and then the ligature must be loosened, 
merely keeping it tight enough to prevent the graft being robbed off. When the 
grafts are firmly established, begin gradually to remove the head of the stock as 
before directed. Grafting in the autumn is performed in precisely the same manner, 
only at that time the wood of the graft should be about three parts ripe ; and as the 
season is warmer, of coiurse the grafts may be kept considerably warmer. Beware, 
however, of over-excitement, and recollect that great haste is not always great speed. 

We will now suppose that the propagating processes have been successful, and 
that you have on the first of April nice bushy plants, established in large sixty-sized 
pots. Now, presuming that these plants are well rooted, the next operation will be 
to shift or repot them. For this purpose procure some nice clean twenty-four or 
sixteen-sized pots, and drain them well with oyster shells and some lumps of 
charcoal, and then preplure the following compost : — four parts by measure of rich 
turfy peat, one part of perfectly decayed cow-dung three years old, one part of silver 
sand, and one of charcoal ; and if the peat is not veiy rich, a measure of half- 
decomposed leaf-mould may be added without injury. Mix and blend all these 
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equally together, taking care not to make them too fine, and pot the plants. After 
the plants are all shifted, remove them to a pit or vinery, where a moist temperature 
of from 60° to 75° is kept, and water and syringe them freely. By the end of 
August these pots will be stocked with roots, and therefore they must be shifted 
again, giving the strongest plants eight, and the weaker ones twelve-sized pots. 
After this return them to the forcing-house ; and as flower is not the object of tibe 
first season's growth, at least where specimens are required, persevere in your 
former method of treatment, and keep the plants growing until the middle of 
November. During the season of growth due attention mnst be paid to the stopping 
of luxuriant branches, so as to make them produce abundance of side shoots, and 
the branches must be so disposed as to form a imiform and compact plant 

We have got to the end of the first season; and as the enthusiastic cultivator, like 
the rest of mankind, now only consents to travel at milway speed, we will, having 
given the plants two months' rest, begin to start them again in January. At this 
time they should be introduced into an early vinery, just set to work on a house in 
which a corresponding and gradual increase of temperature is to be observed ; and 
if any of the shoots have set flower buds, rub them all off, leaving one or two to 
prove the kind. During this season you must also persevere in the same method 
of treatment, stopping the straggling shoots when necessary, and enoouiaging difftise 
and compact growth as much as possible: Do not however stop any of the shoots 
after the middle of August, but from that time endeavour to bring the plants into 
moderate growth so as to ripen the wood, and set the bloom. Those plants which 
are intended for early blooming, must be kept in heat until the flower-buds are of 
considerable siz&— until in &ct on breaking the bud the £Eunt colour of the flower can 
be discovered. By veiy gentle forcing these will bloom in the depth of winter ; 
but when intended for late blooming the plants must be removed from the forcing- 
house so soon as the flower buds are perceived, kept in a cool dry pit, merely 
excluding the frost throughout the winter and spring, and they will bloom in June 
and July. 

Thus we have traced the cutting or graft from its infancy into a large blooming 
specimen plant, which with ordinary treatment will continue to delight you with its 
bloom for a number of years. The treatment in fiocture will be simply to give them 
a season of growth in heat after they have done blooming, and until their bloom for 
the following season is set, potting them wherever it is considered necessary, and 
supplying them liberally during the growing season with liquid manure. 

The only insects which Azaleas are subject to are thrips and green-fly, both of 
which may be destroyed by frequent but slight fumigations of tobacco. They also 
suffer occasionally from attacks of mildew, which is best removed or checked by a 
liberal dusting of sulphur directly it is perceived. 

Subjoined is a list of thirty of the best and most distinct Azaleas which have 
come under our notice, and which have the further advantage of not being very 
expensive. 
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Aaka 




Azaksa 




Indica ▼uiflgata 


Indica Minerva 


— 


Uteritia 





decora 


— 


do. fbrmosa 


— 




— 


Gladstaoeri 


— 


aurantia magniiica 


— 


do. fonnooa 


— 


double red 


— 


exfjiiiidta 





semi-duplex violacea 


— 


aHMk-striata 


— 


do. purpurea 


— 


Mumyana 


— 




— 


Broughtonii (Knight) 


— 


Fielderii 


— 


do. (Smith) 


— 


Penyana 


— 


refiilgeiis 


— 


splendenB 


— 


optnna 


— 


magniiloa 


— 


carminata 


— 


ledifolium 


— 


coronata 





Smithii coccinea 


— 


Reddingii 


— 


sinenriB 
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In how few collections of greenhouse plants this splendid growing old species is 
found ! It has always heen considered difficult to keep, and more so to propagate it ; 
hence its scarcity : although perhaps it is not easy to conceive a more admirahle 
object than is a large specimen of this plant. 

It requires for a soil, two parts good heath^mould, and one part light sandy loam, 
not broken fine, but merely chopped together. 

In potting, drain "well with broken potsherds and charcoal ; also mix pieces of 
charcoal and freestone about an inch square through the soil. These will retain 
moisture, and prevent the roots suffering immediately from drought, which they are 
very liable to do ; they also answer other important purposes. Do not cramp the 
roots, as by such treatment they are sure to suffer. 

Over-watering and drought are two extremes which must always be avoided ; the 
plants caimot endure either. The roots being tender, water must be administered 
at all times with care, but especially in winter ; drought, however, is more injurious 
than over-watering. The leaves being so thickly clothed with silky hairs, 
syringing is usually fatal to the foliage, and sometimes to the branches, it is best to 
entirely dispense with that operation. 

Its situation in the greenhouse should always be cool and diy ; heat, or an 
atmosphere loaded with moisture is always ii^urious. If placed out of doors during 
the summer season, they either suffer at their roots by drought from exposure to too 
much sun and air, or they perish from over-moisture by rain, or the roots are 
lacecated by the entrance of worms into the pots ; or lastly, the tender foliage is 
scorched or bleached by the various changes in the atmosphere. Always, therefore, 
keep these plants in the greenhouse. 
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The best method of propagation is by seeds, which should be sown in March or 
April, and covered thinly with fine soil ; set the pots in a cool, dry part of the 
greenhouse, where they will be shaded both from sun and wind ; cover each pot 
with a piece of slate or glass, to prevent the soil diying too much, and by the 
following autumn they will be ready to plant singly into small pots. After having 
done so, place them under a hand-glass until they begin to grow, when they may be 
exposed gradually to the air of the house. 

They may also be grown from cuttings ; take off pieces of the ripened wood, 
and without in the least mutilating the leaves, plant them thinly and close to the 
edge of the pot in fine sharp sand. Place the pots on a dry, cool floor, and cover 
them with a hand-glass ; water must be administered with the greatest care, and in 
about two months they will have formed roots. If the pots be plunged or placed in 
heat, success need not be expected. When struck, pot off in small pots, and again 
place them in a similar situation under a hand-glass, until they have begun to grow. 
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NEW OR BBAUnPUL PLANTS FIGURED AND DBSGRIBBD IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 
PERIOIDOAIB FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, fto. 

AcoNi^TUM AUTUMNA^LB. In gTowth it resembles A, Napdlut; in the form of its flowers, A, 
cammarum. The flowers are lilac and white, produced in a simple spike ; the smell of the 
bloasoms is heavy and unpleasant. This species was found cultiyated in the gardens of Ningpo, in 
the north of China, where it is chiefly prized on account of its flowering in winter. It is 
herfoaceousy and will certainly prore qnite hardy. — ffort. Jow,, yoL ii. p. 77. 

Aza'lba sqvama^ta. ^ This fine addition to our Chinese Azaleat has been sent to the Horti- 
cultural Society by Mr. Fortune, who found it on the mountains of Hong Kong, as we learn from 
the Journal of the Society, in which is the following account of it : — ' With the habit common to 
all the Chinese Azaiecu, this presents the following peculiarities : — In its natural state it blooms 
without leayes, producing at the end of erery little shoot a large solitary flower of a clear rose- 
colour, distinctly spotted with crimson on one side,and guarded at the base by a lai^ger sheath of bright 
brown scales (whence its name). Its calyx, unlike that of the neighbouring species, is reduced to 
a mere five-toothed rim. Its ovary, immediately after the fall of the corolla, projects in the form 
of an oblong body quite covered witii coarse brown hairs. The leaves, when young, are somewhat 
like those of A. mdicoy and have nothing dtstinetive in their shape or surface ; but when old they 
are oval, sharp at each end, perfectly hairless, and as even on the upper surface as those of Mhodo- 
dendnm fmneUUum.** A. §gwmata is expected to prove hardy.— J?ot Reg^ 3. 

Bego^nia fuchsioi^du. ** A most lovely new Beffomoy detected by Mr. Purdie on the Ocana 
mountains of New Grenada, during his missions for the Royal Crardens of Kew. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings, grows rapidly, bears small but oopous foliage, and is a plant to whidi he 
particularly requested our attention, on account of the copious, elegant, drooping red flowers, at 
first si^t resembling those of a Fu^iia ; and because it is much eaten to allay thirst, by the 
arrieros (mule-drivers) of the country. He also observes that the globular buds (meaning, 
probably, the buds of the fertile blossoms, which are globular) contain a fluid which, together wiUi 
the add of the flowers, prove highly grateful in the dry season, and where there are no rivers. It 
has bloomed during the antomn months with Mr. Vdtch, of Exeter, and he has at this time 
(December 18th) one plant three feet high, loaded with the richly-coloured flowers. It has been 
three months in bloom, and has abundance of buds yet to expand. Our phnts are now, at 
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mid-winter,' beginning to flower. It is BDgular that as far u they have yet bloflsomed the planto 
luiTe proved only male-flowered, except the tall one of Mr. Veitch, which has one cluBter of 
female floweia at the top, and of which two are represented." — JBot, Mag. 4281. 

Be'ebcus Fortu'ni. " This species ia an evergreen shrub, with pretty pinnated and serrated 
leaves of a dark-green colour, and grows generally from two to four feet high, in the north of 
Chinay where it flowers in the autumn months. It produces its flowers both from the points of the 
young shoots and from the sides of the old stems ; the spikes are short, generally six or seven 
together, and the colour of the flowers is yellow. It was found by Mr. Fortune, in a nursery 
garden near the city of Shanghae, and will probably prove hardy. It grows freely in common 
garden aoa."— iToK. J<mr. vol. i., 231. 

Cala'hthb ccrculigoi'des. ** A bright-yellow Colaniht is an unexpected novelty, and this 
species, which was previously known only from bad dried specimens, proves to be one of the hand- 
somest of its race. The flowers have a firm waxy texture, and do not wither so soon as those of 
some species ; they are much yellower and finer than in C. dentiflora ; all their beauty fadest 
however, in drying, when the species becomes one of the least attractive. The specimen now 
figured was the best we have seen in a Uving state, but it is nothing compared to what it will become. 
' We have now before us wild specimens, collected by the late Mr. Griffith at Malacca, with ten inches 
of flowers, and a further part of the inflorescence is lost. It is not too much to say that the 
flowering spike of C. ewreuligoidea may be expected to be a foot long. The species has been found 
exdnaivdy in the Stnito of MaUcca, whence Messrs. Loddiges received it. It flowered at 
Hackney, in November, 1845, and may be expected to require more heat than some of the sorts." 
— BoL Beg. 8. 

CAX.osco'KnuM neriitefo'lium. ^ This pUmt was sent to Spofforth by J. Trevor Alcock, Esq.* 
who received it from Chusan when that island was occupied by our troops, and it has since 
flowered three seasons. Dr. Herbert distinguishes Calo9Cordtim from Allium, PteudoBoordum, &c., 
1, by the form and articulation of the tobe, which includes the ovary ; 2, by the filamento being 
insrarted deeper, and not having a membranous dilatation ; 3, by the withering style ; and 4, by the 
recurved direction of the perianth." It is a small bulbous plant, having linear leaves, and bearing 
roee-eoiomred flowers. — JBoi. Beg. 5. 

Chiki^ta sinb'nsis. a plant introduced from China in 1844, through the Horticultural 
Society, and of whidi Mr. Backhouse, Nurseryman, York, writes :— " The largest we had this 
season had a succeesion of upwards of twenty flower-stems, and some of the strongest of these had 
as many flowers opening in succession ; the panicles being dichotomous and flowering in the axil 
of each fork. Some of the stems were nine inches high. The plant is easily propagated in moist 
sand in a warm humid atmosphere ; any portion of a leaf will emit leaves and roots. The young 
plant will, however, be probably a year in flowering, and the progress of the scape is at first very 
alow. The pUmto succeed best in a moist stove near the glass, but require to be shaded when the 
sun is hot, otherwise their leaves are sometimes scorched. By having plaute indifierent tempera- 
tures, the flowering may be kept up many months; but a common greenhouse scarcely brings them 
to perfection. We have not ripened seeds, the capsules having been removed to keep up tlie 
flowering.">-.6oe. Mag. 4284. 

CoKDYLi^NB Ru'mphii. <' A greenhouso plant of graceful habit, which has long been an 
inhabitant of a cool stove at Kew Gardens, where it bears its copious greenish-white flowers, 
sncoeeded by the orange berries, in July ; but whence introduced is not recorded. The figure of 
Rnmphhis, above quoted, leaves no doubt of that being the same plant ; it is consequently a native 
of Amboyna. Blnme's description and reference to Rumphius make it equally certain that our 
plant is the Sa/useviera fruUcoia of that author, and consequently a native of the < mountains of 
Java ;' but equally certain is it that neither in habit nor in essential character can it be referred 
to Samtmera. Ito place is near Draccena and Cordyline. If D. Draco be the type of the former 
geoDB, I should be unwilling to associate this with the true ' Dragon's blood ;* with Cordyline it 
sufficiently accords in habit and in essential characters, save that the seeds are, in the state of the 
ovnles, even always solitary in each cell, whereas they ought to be numerous, as shown in Dracana 
tautinUi {BoL Mag., tab. 2835), now referred to Cardyline. In all probability this plant will con- 
stitote a new genus, in which the inflated and rugose filaments of the stamens contribute to aflbrd 
characters." Syn., TerminaUa angustifolia^^Bot Mag. 4279. 

VOL. XIV. NO. CLIX. K 
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Cro*ci. a collection of five very curious Cfroctues is represented in the ** Botanical Register •' 
for January, under the names of Oroctit Ohryaa/nthtu, a small orange flower with a dark-coloured 
limb to its corolla ; C. nivalU, larger than the last, but also small, for the most part violet-colpnred ; 
O, VduchenM, pale and deep violet, with the sepals and petals of the flower of the former shade 
tipped with white, and those of the latter crimson ; C. SalznuumiamMi, with large pale violet 
flowers, whose sepal margins are shaded white ; C7. Byzcmtinus, a very singuUr flower with violet 
sepals and white tipped with violet petals. — Bot, JUg, 4. 

Ctana'nthub lobatds. ^ C. lobatits appears to be a native of the higher range of the 
Himalayas. It was raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society, from seeds received from 
Captain William Munro, in April, 1845, and said to have been < collected in Chinese Tartary, on 
the Snowy Passes, at an elevation of 12,000 feet, in October, 1844/ It proves to be a delicate 
liardy little herbaceous plant, with small fleshy roots, like those of some species of OamfxmitZa/* 
This plant is a member of a genus whose station in the Natural System is undetermined. It has 
small leaves alternately arranged on slender stems, which bear terminally a solitary flower, the 
limb-segments of whose corolla are widely spread, for the most part bluish purple with a pale blue 
base and tube. — Bot. Beg, 6. 

Da'phne Fo&tu^ni. This charming deciduous slirub was introduced from China in 1844 by 
Mr. Fortune, who first discovered it in a nursery garden, near Shanghae, in the winter of 1843. 
It was then leafless, but having taken it to the south, with other plants, for the purpose of for- 
warding them to England, the warmth forced this plant into bloom before it was sent off. Returning 
through the northern provinces in the spring of the following year, he found it wild on many of the 
hills in the province of Chekiang, forming a dwarf shrub, two or three feet high, losing its leaves in 
autumn. In March and April the flower buds expand, and then the whole of the hill sides are 
tinged with its beautiful lilac-coloured blossoms, and have a very gay appearance. Before they 
fade, the Azaleas burst into bloom, and give those northern hUls a description of beauty quite 
peculiar. The Chinese name is Wfi-lan-ee. Like the Mezereon its bark is extremely acrid and 
poisonous, and is used by the natives to produce blisters on the skin, particularly in cases of 
rheumatism. It is easily cultivated^ growing freely in loamy well-drained soil, and strikes freely 
from cuttings. The main points in its cultivation are — a well-dndned soil, full exposure to the 
sun when forming and ripening its wood during the summer months, and rest during winter when 
the leaves fall off. Attention to these matters will always secure a fine show of bloom in the early 
part of the spring. It will probably prove quite hardy. — Hort. Jour„ vol. ii., 34. 

DiELY^TBA Specta'bilis. This plant is beyond all comparison the handsomest of the natural 
order of Fumeworts. It was discovered in a state of cultivation in China by Mr. Fortune. It 
grows eighteen inches high, and has three or four axillary racemes of beautlTul flowers, each 
raceme being from four to six inches long. The flowers are a full inch long, and nearly three 
quarters of an inch wide, with the two saccate petals of a delicate rose colour, and the intervening 
narrow one white with a purple tip ; probably a hardy plant. — ffort. Jow., vol. i., p. 233. 

Dendro'bium triade^nium. '* In characterizing this species, a few weeks since,** says Dr. 
Lindley, " we spoke of it as a lovely plant, with the habit of Dendrobiwn erumenatumf but with a 
very close racemose panicle of flowers, transparent, about as large as in D. aduncum, nearly white, 
with a tinge of rose, a violet spot on the end of the petals and lip, and a three-lobed yellow tubercle 
in the middle of the latter." An East Indian species, but from what locality is unknown. Noticed 
at page 165 of last volume. — Bot. Beg. 1. 

Erttrri^na Bid'willii. Of the plant bearing this name the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Manchester thus writes :— ^< This plant was sent to me at Spofforth, by Mr. Bidwell, from 
Sydney. I am not sure whether it was raised by himself or Mr. Macleay. It is a 
hybrid production, from E. herhacea, impregnated by E, OriitagaUif and is remarkable as being, I 
believe, the only certiun hybrid papilionaceous plant we have. It is a very beautiful plant of 
intermediate habit. Its vigorous shoots die down to the root after flowering, and have leaves of 
an intermediate form approaching in colour and gloss rather to those of the Carolina E. herbacea. 
The flowers are of intermediate size and colour ; but tike those of E. Crkta gaUi, borne by threes 
at the axils of the leaves as well as on a terminal spike, while those of E, herbacea are borne on a 
leafless spike proceeding from the root. I hope to multiply it by cuttings, and consider it to be a 
great acquisition. The figure necessarily gives a very inadequate representation of an inflorescence 
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too large for the pUte ; and the terminal spike and upper part of the ahoot had failed, from an 
accidental circomstanoe in the specimen sent*' — Bot. Reg. 9. 

Exogo'nium pu'boa. — ** Although /alap has been used in European medicine for nearly two 
e^Bturiee and a half, it is only within a few years that its botanical source has been correctly 
Aficertained. The phmt long cultivated as yielding the true jalap, in tlie stoves of Europe, and 
among the rest in the Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, is the Convolvuius jalapa of Linnieus and 
Wildenow, or IponuEa macrorhua of Michaux, a native of Vera Cruz. But, between the years 
18*27 and 1830, it was proved by no fewer than three independent authorities, M. Ledanois, a 
French diuggisty resident at Orizator, in Mexico, Dr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, through information 
supplied by Mr. Fontanges, an American gentleman, who lived at Jalapa, and Scliiede, the 
botiuiical traveller, from personal examination, that the drug of commerce is obtained, not from 
the hot plains around Vera Cruz, but from the cooler hill country near Jalapa, about 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea, where it is exposed to frost in winter time ; and that the plant which 
yields it is an entirely new species. Schiede introduced the plant for the first time into England ; 
and it has been cultivated in various botanic gardens of Germany.'* A tuberous-rooted twiner, 
with alternate cordate leaves, bearing flowers that are between funnel and salver-shaped, a purplish- 
red colour.— J?oe. Mag. 4280. 

FoBST*THZA viMDi'ssiMA. This is a deciduous shrub, with very dark-green leaves serrated at the 
margin, and grows eight or ten feet high, in the north of China. Early in spring the buds gradually 
unfold themselves, and present a profusion of bright-yellow blossoms, highly ornamental. It was 
found gprowing in the same garden at Chnsan as Weigtla rogea. It also grows wild on the 
mountains in the interior of the province of Chekiang, where it flowers equally as beautiful as 
when cultivated. The plant is a free grower, and easily increased by cuttings and layers. — ffort. 
Jcwr. voL i., p. 227. 

Hjbi'scus MoflCHBU^Tos. ''This noble plant, although one of the oldest inhabitants of our 
gardens, is seldom seen in cultivation. According to the learned authors of the Flora of North 
America, it inhabits the borders of nuunahes, particularly near the salt water, in Canada, and 
throughout the United States, flowering in the months of August and September. They describe 
it thus : Stem, three to five feet high, minutely tomentose. Leaves about five inches long and 
three wide, rather obtuse at the base, with a long acumination, often with three short abruptly- 
aeuminate lobes, velvety-tomentose beneath. Peduncles axillary, two inches long, articulated a 
little below the flower, often coalescing with the petiole to a considerable distance above the base. 
Flowers as large as in the common Hollyhock, rose colour, or sometimes nearly white, crimson at 
the centrei. Petals obovate, retuse. Staminal column one-third the length of the petab ; styles 
exserted. Capsule as large as in £r. Si/riaeut.*^ A hardy plant ; but one requiring greenhouse 
treatment for its successful management. Syn. H. PcJutPris. — Boi. Reg, 7. 

Iris sbio^sa. ^ This very pretty plant is said, by Dr. Fi8cher,'to mhabit the northern part of 
.Eastern Siberia, along the Lena, about Schigansk and Jakutzk, in Kamtchatka, Unalaschka, 
Efldioltz's Bay, Chammisso's Island, &c. Its root is said to be poisonous, but we know not on 
what authority. It is a very hardy herbaceous species, growing from one to two feet in height, if 
planted in any good rich garden soil, and freely suppUed with water during the growing season ; 
but afterwards the plants should be kept rather dry, ae they are very impatient of damp or wet 
during the winter months." Raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it flowered 
hurt year in the month of May. Syn<mymes, T, hrachpeuipi$, etupidcUa, and hreviouspis. — 
BoC Beg. 10. 

WsfcsLA Ro^SEA. This beautiful plant was found by Mr. Fortune, growing in a mandarin's 
garden on the island of Chnsan, in China, when it was literally loaded with its fine rose-colouied 
blossoms, which hung in graceful bunches from the axils of the leaves and the ends of the branches. 
ThiB plant is peculiar to the north of China, being quite unknown in the southern provinces, and 
will therefore prove hardy or nearly so ; but if it should not, it will make a first-rate greenhouse 
plant. Mr. Fortune never met with it wild on the Chinese hills ; it is therefore possible that it 
may have been originally introduced to China from Japan. It forms a neat middle-sized bush, 
not unlike a Philadelphus in habit, deciduous in winter, and flowering in the months of April and 
May. It is of the easiest culture, growing freely in common garden soil, and is increased by 
cuttings put in during the spring and summer months. — Ilori. Jour,, vol i.^ p. 189. 
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PLANTS NEW OR INTERESTING, IN FLOWER IN THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN NURSERIES 

AND GARDENS. 

A'rum spb. Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting^ have recently introduced a very strange and 
formidable-looking plant from Java^ the first sight of which in the case filled them with alarm ; 
the specimen, having a serpent-like form, curved over the other plants, and being of a dingy 
green, mottled over with irregular spots of a lighter colour, made the resemblance to the constrictor 
family stUl greater. It is quite round, eight inches in girth at the base, tapering to the end, 
four feet long, and about six inches from the end it branches in two, where no doubt the flowera 
are produced. The plant has tuberous roots, very much resembling die Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Boro'nia trifi'lla. a handsomely-grown specimen is now profusely covered with its rich 
roseate flowers, in the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pineapple Place, Edgeware Road. It differs 
from B, ledifolia by curving its foliage upwards, and being less compact in habit The flowers are 
produced more abundantly, and of a deeper colour, while the tips of the petals are slightly curved 
backwards. It is a charming plant at all seasons, and very graceful in habit. 

BuRLiNOTo'^NiA Ri'oiDA. This charming species is now exhibiting its delicate rose-coloured 
flowers from three or four scapes, in the stove of Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting. The plant (as in 
this specimen) has very distinct attractions ; the habit so peculiar, from the long thin rhizoma 
growing erect and forming a bulb at the top, from, which descend the thin graceful roots, while the 
flowers are so delicate in colour and fragrance that the plant attracts the admiration of all lorers of 
the floral race. The specimen is from five to six feet high, and growing most luxuriantly. 

Came'llia Japo'nica. During late years numerous hybrid Camellias have been introduced from 
the continental nurseries, of anything but good properties, that it is quite a pleasure to see this 
noble flower in a new and good form. At the nursery of Mr. Low, Clapton, are two seedlings of 
excellent qualities, one a pure white (C. Jap* alba tmdrioato), of large size, petals round and of 
good substance, well filled up and without the ochre colour so common in the centre petals of the 
old double white ; the whole flower lying quite flat upon the bud scales. The other seedling (C. 
Jap, mmtoto) is a smaller flower, but in point of shape has been considered almost perfection ; it 
has a dazzling brilliancy of colour, bordering betwixt a deep pink and bright scarlet, and, seen 
either in the bud, the half expanded, or the fully developed flower, caimot fail to attract the 
admirers of this splendid family. The habit of each seedling is good as regards the size and 
colour of the foliage. 

Dendko'bium spe. a new species of Dendrobium from the East Indies has lately flowered in 
the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pineapple Place, Edgeware Road, of a somewhat singular 
character when compared with species already in this country. The singularity consists in its 
having pseudo-bulbs very near one species (D. demifi(ynm)y while the flowers and spike are like 
another species (/>. fimbHabim). The pseudo-bulb swells out, and is more angular than D. denn" 
Jlorum; while the flowers, though smaller, are considerably brighter in colour, and the labellum is 
fringed and in equal beauty to 2>. fimhrialwn. The species will be a decided acquisition to 
this beautiful race. 

Dendro^bium retbroca'rpum. This species has been exhibiting its flowers in Messrs. 
Rollisson's stove, and is more remarkable for tiie richness of its fragrance than for its beauty of 
colour. The petals are a pale buff, while the labellum approaches almost an orange colour, with 
brownish streaks down the centre ; the whole covered with down, giving a rich velvet appearanoe 
to the flower. The flowers are produced on the leafless stems in various numbers, from one to three 
at each axil, and remains a considerable time in flower. 

Dipteracau'tuus sca'ndens. a new genus under this name has lately been introduced by Mr. 
Glendinning, Chiswick. The plant is a climber of very handsome habit, having deep rich green 
lanceolate leaves produced in pairs affixed to the stem opposite each other ; the stem round, 
smooth, and a dark-green colour. The flower spike is about four inches long, branching, and 
having an abundance of buds, while it expands about six white Mimulus-like flowers on each spike. 
The plant is a very liberal bloomer, sending its spikes of flowers both from the axils of 
the leaves and the ends of shoots in^e greatest profusion, rendering the want of colour of minor 
consequence. 

Franci'scea iiydrang.lfo*rmis. Since our figure of this plant was published, we have seen it 
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under much better anspioes, but stiU not at all approochiiig its specific character of Hydrangea- 
like. Under the care of Mr. Edwards, gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonflhire, Chiswick 
House, the plant has attained about two feet high, very compact, and producing at the top a 
Uuge ball of upwards of forty flowers, varying from a lilac to a pure white, resting upon the leaves, 
whidi curve gracefully downwards. There were two or three heads of bloom besides, but of less 
aise. We can safely recommend the plant to the notice of those cultivators who have not yet 
got possession of it, as b^ng every way worthy their attention. We noticed good specimens 
grown compactly and flowering equally free at Messrs. RoUisson's, Tooting. The plant continues 
in flower for some weeks. 

HABBOTHi'iDfus s^LBOANS. This plant is now showing its flower in the gardens of the Horti- 
onltural Society, at Chiswick, though not in very great abundance ; yet sufficient is seen by the 
duster of deep, shining, crimson flowers among the long bright green foliage, to make the plant 
one of ooDsidesBble attraction. It was introduced by Mr. Hartweg, the Society's collector. 

Habbotba'micub fascicula'tus. The fine specimen in the Society's Gardens, at Chiswick, is 
again exhibiting its profuse masses of bloom, of a brilliant scarlet colour, pro vinn: to the letter all that 
was said in the description given when first illustrated in the << Horticultural Transactions." The 
plant has been well pruned, so as to make it a compact and handsome object, now that it is covered 
by its blossoms, and has decidedly a more attractive appearance than when seen last season with 
its long lanky branches hanging about as if growing wild. 

Spi&j^a pbunifo'ua FLoaB-PLBMO. Thls is another hardy pbmt, introduced by Mr. Fortune, 
from China, bearing a profusion of white daisy-like flowers ; along with it is Spirwa pubetcetu, intro- 
duced by the same collector, of equal beauty, hardy, with white flowers borne in clusters, somewhat 
Uke the common May. Both are now flowering in excellent perfection in the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, Chiswick. 

Stavnto^nia latifo'^ua. a creeper, thought to be this plant, is flowering profusely in the gar- 
dens of the Horticultural Society, Chiswick, and though not a showy plant, still, from its delidoua 
fragrance (being equal to the orange and its rival the Chimonantku8\ will always give it an attrac- 
tion worthy the cultivator's notice. We found it standing out in the open air in the nursery of 
Mr. Groom, Clapham Rise, during the last two or three yeaa's, though it has never flowered there. 
The plant under notice is flowering in the greenhouse, trained around a wire trellis. Its 
inflorescence is produced at the axils of the leaves on a short spike, with about six stems radiating^ 
on which are borne small bell-shaped flowers of a dingy lilac and pale-green colour. The foliage 
seems to vary very much in number, some having three, some four, while others have five or 
six leaflets on the stalk. 
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Thb long and severe winter is now come to a close, and although occasional frosts may yet visit 
us, nothing to materially retard business, either in the open air or under glass, need, for this 
season, be feared. 

In the jSStooe, those plants which flowered during the winter, as Euphorbia jttcgmnijlora, Eran^ 
ihemum pulchelhm, Pentcu cameo, PahueUia pulcherrimay Oeinomiria UmgifiorOy &c, and have 
been cut in and set in a cooler temperature, where they have enjoyed a partial rest, will now 
begin to form young shoots ; re-pot such as require it, and by the end of the month, let them have 
the full benefit of both heat and moisture to facilitate their growth. A temperature of 80 degrees 
by day may be considered about a mean, with abundance of moisture in the air. 

In the Orchid house gradually increase both heat and moisture, but admit air occasionally, 
when the weather will permit Syringe, also, those species which are in full growth, plentifully. 
Look about well for insects, and set traps for them in every direction. — Those most prevalent at 
this time are the common Woodlouse, {OrUtcus tudluij) one of the most destructive insects we 
have, and where very prevalent is not easily got rid of ; it shuns light, particularly that of the 
sun, and commits its depredations during the night ; when the shades of evening draw near, it 
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cautiously creeps from its place of conceahnenty and commenoes feeding upon leaves, frait, flowers, 
or whatever else falls in its way ; the young are at first pale-yellow, and soon become very active ; 
when half grown tiiey become the same colour as the parents, and are remarkably voracious ; 
from their birth until full grown, they cast their skins several times : the common Slug {Litnax 
agreiiis) ; the white Slug {Limax alba) ; the Cock-roach, or, as it is sometimes called. Black 
Beetie (BlaUa oriefUalis) ; the Thrips, {I^rips adonidwn), a well-known and very common 
insect, measuring about the 20th part of an inch in length, and appearing on the leaves like small 
black lines ; both sexes have four straight, long, narrow wings, fringed, and slightiy crossed when 
at rest, and they are rarely seen flying ; they pierce the under side of the leaves, and deposit a 
glutinous black fluid, which is both unsightiy and injurious to the plant ; the larvsB and pupee are 
greenish-white, and soon become as large as the perfect insects, and in those states do equally as 
much injury as when they assume the perfect form ; and, lastiy, the Aphides, or plant-lice. 

In the Conservatoryf Climbers must be dressed and neatiy tied up, and all plants attended to 
that are coming into flower, the borders and everything being kept in neat order for the spring 
growth. 

The Greenhouse, also, now requires much attention ; air must be sapplied freely. Fudisias, 
which have been brought out of their winter quarters, and were placed in a warm part of the 
house, have now attained a growing state ; and those intended to make large specimens should 
be introduced into the Stove. New Molkmd Plants will now become very interesting. Pelar" 
goniwms, if any are cramped in very small pots, should be re-potted ; and others top-dressed with 
a light rich soil, to assist them in throwing up good trusses of flowers. Cinerarias will now be 
coming into bloom ; give every encouragement, by exposure to light and air, and a sufiiciency of 
water ; and let Calceolarias have a similar attention paid to them. The Indian Asaleas will, for 
the most part, be out of flower ; let them be re-potted, and as soon as the young shoots have grown 
a sufficient length, select some of them for cuttings. Camellias now out of flower, should be intro- 
duced into an increased heat. 

In the open Flower Oarden, any Evergreen Shrubs yet remaining unplanted, should be got m 
without a moment's delay, especially if the land be light and sandy ; mulch witii half-rotten dung 
for some distance round the roots, to prevent evaporation in case of a very dry spring. Sow any 
AwmulU that yet remain unsown. This is, also, the best time to plant new beds of Violets, Pre- 
pare the beds in the Flower Garden for receiving the plants out of pots in May. Also, now clip 
and dress Box edgings, as much injury from frost need scarcely now be expected. Awrievlas and 
Pclyamthuses should have their flower-buds thinned, if it'is desirable to have very fine flowers. 
Collect together all the different sorts of plants intended for the decoration of the Flower Garden 
in May, and when there are deficiencies, some may yet be struck, but this must be done imme- 
diately, or the young plants will be too weak for the purpose. China Hoses, especially the smaller 
growing kinds, make a splendid appearance when planted in masses ; such as the semperflorens^ 
semperfiorens atrorubens, semperflorens respUndens, Barelayama, &c. When the subsoil is not 
naturally gravelly, there must be plenty of drainage laid beneath the bed. Deciduous Roses are 
now, too, beginning to unfold their leaves ; where it is desirable to prevent their flowering until late 
in the season, prune the shoots back to some of the later buds, at the end of the month. Few 
plants are so universaDy esteemed and cultivated as Roses, and scarcely any have more insect 
enemies. Although the damage done by some is trivial, others are such wholesale depredators that 
considerable attention ought to be paid to them. The fibst of these, are such as suck up the 
juica of plants, and thus retard their grovrth ; of these are two kinds of Aplvides, or pUmt-lice, 
one called the^pAit rosa, a brown species, and the other A, rosa var., a pale-green one ; both are 
exceedingly detrimental, and if not checked will effectually prevent the plants blooming. The 
SECOND are Saw-fives, several of which, in their larvse state, feed upon the leaves, others upon the 
buds, and others perforate the wood. The worst of these are — 

Hylatoma pilicorms, which chiefly confines itself to the China Rose, the leaves of which it 
perforates through and through. This insect is double brooded, the first flies appearing in May ; 
these lay their eggs on the back of the leaves, and the caterpillars are full fed by tiie end of 
July, and spin themselves small brown cocoons amongst the leaves, tying two or three together 
with fine threads ; and the perfect insects appear in the middle of August. This brood lay their 
eggs by the end of the month, which are hatched in a few days, and the caterpillars go into the 
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pupe state in October, and become perfect flies the foUowing May. The hunrse are eomU, white, 
and are rery common on the under sides of the leaves. 

Hyhtcma rout, — This Saw-fly lays its eggs in the yonng buds, and is double brooded. The 
first brood of flies appear in the middle of April ; the eggs are laid on the branches and at the 
base of the buds ; when hatched the caterpiUars eat and do much mischief before the young 
branches expand ; as the shoots develop themselves the greater part of the buds are destroyed, 
and many of the leaves also. The caterpillars are brown with a black head, and when full grown 
are about half an inch long. They become pupae in June, and the flies appear in August ; the 
second brood of larvw go into the pup» state in October, and become flies the following April. 

Eayphytua foMeuOfiu^ or red«bodied Saw-fly. — This little creature sometimes causes the plants 
to droop and die, without any apparent cause. The females lay their eggs early in June, on the 
bark of the plants, which they perforate with their long ovipositors. These eggs hatch about the 
naiddle of the month, and the small grubs inmiediately begin to eat through the wood, until they 
reach the pith ; they then proceed downwards, eating the pith, until they are full fed, which takes 
place early in September ; they then leave their places of concealment, and form small brown 
cocoons, which become perfect flies the following May. 

^mpAy^Mf nigrioamt, — This fly attacks the Rose trees much in the same manner as the last, 
and causes similar injuries ; the sp^es is smaller than foMckUm^ and is without the red ring on 
the body. 

Lyda kortuUma, — ^The larvae of this species not only live upon the leaves, but also cut hurge 
pieces out ; and each makes itself a case by £Mtening the pieces round its body in a spiral form. 

The THiSD, are Solitary Bees, which are much less injurious than the last ; one sort merely 
disfigures by cutting off the leaves for the formation of their nests, and the other perforates the 
stem for the same purpose. The leaf-cutter is called MegcuhUe cenHmcidariSf or Upholsterer 
Bee ; the females alone, which cut the leaves, form nests for their young. The other is 
MegackiU liffnitecaf or Carpenter Bee, somewhat smaller than the last, but with habits very 
aimilar. 

The FOURTH kind, which may be mentioned, are Beetles, which attack every part of the plants, 
from the roots upwards. One of the handsomest and most destructive is CeUmia tmrcUa, Rose- 
chafer, or Brass Beetle. In fine weather, during May and June, these beautiful iijsects may be 
found in abundance about the Rose bushes, either reposing in the hearts of the flowers, or flying 
round, and making a considerable humming noise. The females burrow into the light soft ground 
near the roots of the plants, and there deposit their eggs, from the middle to the end of June. 
The grubs when hatched are not' unlike those of the common Cock-chafer, Mdolontha vulgarity 
either in size or colour, but may be distinguished by being thinly covered with hair, which those of 
the Cock-chafer are not. They immediately commence feeding on the roots of any plants in their 
vicinity, and as they continue in the larvae state two years, it is surprising what an amount of 
damage is done by them. Their cocoons are composed of earth, pieces of rotten wood, leaves, and 
any other sunilar substance within reach, which they fasten together with a glutinous Becretion. 
In the beetle state they chiefly confine themselves to the blossoms, very dexterously cutting out 
both petals and stamens, probably for the purpose of obtaining honey. The other is a much 
smaller species, called Oetonia iUctica, or white-spotted Rose-chafer ; both in colour and habits 
this resembles the last, but it is much less common, and therefore not so injurious. 

The FIFTH kind are Moths, which of all depredators are most to be feared. Some devour the 
leaves, others the buds, and others the petals ; whilst some of the more minute kinds merely 
disfigure by running little serpentine lines under the cuticle of each leaf; of this last are the — 

Microtetia rvficapUella^ or red-headed Pigmy Moth. The eggs of this little creature are laid on 
&e under side of the leaves, in May and September ; and the first brood of caterpillars are 
hatched in the beginning of June ; they are then so small as to be scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. Each insect immediately eats into the parenchymatous substance of the leaf, every one 
forming a separate residence for itself, proceeding in a longitudinal direction, and carefully 
avoiding any injury to the outer skin of the leaf, which protects it safe from birds and the weather. 
About the midcUe of July they are full fed, being then about the sixth of an inch long, and of a 
dull yellow colour, with a brown head. When full grown they quit their residence in the leaves, 
and select amongst the spines secure places where they may undergo their transformations ; 
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Bitiiatioiis having been obtuned, each forms a small flat white cocoon, which in a fewda^rs becomes 
exactly the colour of the branch ; and in August the perfect moths appear. This moth measures 
a quarter of an inch, when the wings are expanded, all four of which are dull white. The second 
brood are full fed and become pupae at the end of October, and the moths appear on the fol- 
lowing May. 

MicroMiia Hri/sUllOy or Satin Pigmy Moth, is another leaf miner ; in dry seasons these become 
very prevalent upon China Roses trained against walls ; their mines presenting the appearance of 
brown spots upon the leaves. The caterpillars scarcely exceed the eighth of an inch in length 
when full grown, are of a dirty brown colour, with a dark head, and go into the pupie state in 
October, and the perfect moths appear the following June ; the colour of this litUe creature is 
blackish-brown with a silky gloss, and measures a quarter of an inch when the wings are expanded. 

LozotanAa rotanoy or Rose Leaf Roller. — This is a small but very beautiful moth, measuring, 
when the wings are expanded, about half an inch. The first pair have a yellow ground, and are 
closely netted with red, and crossed with three red bands; the lower wings are didl black, and the 
abdomen corresponds. The eggs are laid about the end of June, and the young caterpillars feed 
upon the leaves and buds until the end of August, when they form small brown shining cocoons on 
the under aides of the leaves, which they roll up, and tie fast with silken webs. The buds inhabited 
by these caterpillars are easUy distinguished, as they are unable to expand, and a small perforation 
is discernible on the side. 

LosoUBnia lavigana, or smooth oblique Bar. — Perhaps no species does more injury to the buds 
than this ; in habits, colour, and size, it greatly resembles the L, rosana, 

LoaoUetda opercma, or Great Hook Tip, appears at the^ same time as L. roaana ; it seldom attacks 
buds, but is a voracious leaf eater. The perfect moth measures, when the wings are expanded, 
one inch. The first pair bright red, netted and clouded with rust colour ; and the second pair 
yellow orange shaded with brown. 

SpUonota cynogUtbeUOf or Black-doaked-Moth, is another species very injurious to buds : it 
also ties four or five leaves together and forms within them a thick silken web, where, when full 
fed, it becomes a pupa, and the perfect insect appears in September ; the expansion of its wings 
is three-quartern of an inch. The first pair are black and white ; second pair, dull bhick. 

SpiUmotA ctquanoy or Brown cloaked Moth, chiefly feeds upon the leaves, and seldom becomes 
sufficiently numerous to do much injury. 

Argyrotoza Bergnumnianay or Silver-arched Moth. — This little creature measures, when the 
wings are expanded, about half an inch. The first pair are yellow, donded with copper, and 
obscurely netted with the same, having four slightly carved streaks of silvery dots ; the second 
pair are brown with yellow fringes. This is one of the most plentiful moths we have, being found 
in every garden, in all parts of the kingdom, during July and August. The caterpillars are brown 
with a black head, and covered thinly with hairs. When the buds begin to unfold themselves, in 
April and May, the little caterpillars feed voraciously upon them, and effectually destroy the 
petals ; when disturbed they run backwards, and descend quickly towards the ground, by means 
of a web they spin from their months. When about to become pupie, which happens about the 
end of June, each spins a thick web within the folded leaves, casts off its caterpillar's skin, and 
incloses itself in a small brown cocoon ; in this state it remains until the end of July, and then 
appears in its winged state. The eggs are laid shortly afterwards, at the base of the buds, and if 
not eaten by ** Tits," and other insectivorous birds, during the succeeding winter, they become 
larvsB the following spring. 

Pteropkorus rhododaciyluty (ft Rose Plume Moth, is also a great feeder upon the leaves ; this 
is one of the plume-winged species, measuring nearly an inch when the wings are expanded. The 
first pair are yellow, and consist of two plumes ; the second pair axe each divided into three 
plumes. 
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Onrnic CmAtiAerwiu~3epal* fire. Petals flre, oon- 
nate^ limb tmequal, tube gtnJght. Stament five, interted 
In the tube of the oorolhi, two fertile ones eeaiile, three 
afterile ones homed, longer than the tube, coyered with 
gUnde. JHsk cup-ahaped, notched. Capsules fire, 



flPBcivfc Charactbr.— An evergreen ihnib. Brauehe* 



downy ; leaves petloUte» divided Into three leaflets ; 
leajiets obovate* obtnee, imooth, deep green and shiniog. 
Racemes axillary, containing only two or three flowers. 
Flowers rich and deep rose-colour. CaljfX consisting 
of five green sepals, inclosed within a two-valved invo- 
lucre. Corolla monopetalous ; tube straight, slightly 
oblique towards the top, limb expanded, in five parts. 



This fine stoye plant wbs introduced £rom Cuba in 1880 by Messrs. Loddiges, 
in whose nurseiy good flowering plants may be seen at any time, and to whom we 
are indebted for our present figure. Since we made our drawing, our own plants at 
Chatsworth hare flowered ; and &om the prolonged flowering season and the rich 
colour of the blossoms, the plant deserres to be in eyeiy collection. 

The cultiyation is easy : the best soil is two parts sandy heath mould, and one 
part loam, with a small portion of rotten manure ; the whole being mixed and 
broken together without being rendered fine. During the growing season, strong 
heat and great humidity, with considerable shade, are requisites for successful 
growth. In winter, during the season of torpidity, the soil should be kept partially 
dry, and the plant stand in a cool place. 

The generic name is given " as a slight acknowledgment of the great benefits 
conferred, not merely upon science in general, but upon Botany in particular, by the 
large and well-directed liberality of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., whose garden 
at Carclew, near Penrhyn, in Cornwall, has been for many years a fruitful source of 
new and interesting plants/' — Dr. Lindley, in Bot, Beg, vol. xxTi., page 50. 
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/PTEROSTiGMA GRANDIFLORUM. 



(Luge>Tlowcred Wingpoiat.) 



Cttm, 




Ontar. 


DIDYNAMIA. 


NatMnaontr. 
BCKOPHULAIUACBJS. 


ANGI08PEBMIA. 



OaersBic Charactbb.— Ca7yx flve-parted or flve- 
toothod, sometimes with outer bracts seated close to 
the sepals. Corolla monopetalous, hypogynous, two- 
lipped ; upper Up emargiuate, lower divided into three 
or four lobes. fi<am«iu four, Inserted in the tube of the 
corolla. Anthers two-lobed or two-celled. Ovarjf two- 
celled. StpU simple. Stigma undirided. 

8PBCIP1C CHAaACTBK.— PereimiaL BUwu round; 



Uavei oppositek oyate, notched. Flowers tubular, 
Tlolet-purple. Calyx five narrow green segments, 
having three bracts seated Inmiediately outside of 
them, broader than the segments of the calyx. Corotta 
two-lipped; upper Up broad, and notched in the 
middle, lower Up divided into three segments. Stamms 
only two, fertile. 



This desirable perennial has been lately introduced into our gardens from 
China, by Mr. Fortune, who *' found it growing on hill sides and near streams in 
the Island of Hong-Kong.'* It is of easy cultiyation, and will grow freely in any light 
soil where it has good drainage. Usually it has been grown in a pot as a stove 
plant, but it will probably be found to thriye much better in the greenhouse. It 
grows eighteen inches or more high ; and although not very showy, is yet well 
deserving of cultivation. Its situation in the house should be one where it is not 
too much exposed to bright sunshine, as it seldom thrives under those circum- 
stances. Increase by division of the roots and by seeds. 

The plant from which our drawing was taken flowered in the stove of G. Lorraine, 
Esq., Wallington Lodge, Carshalton, Surrey. 

The generic name is given in allusion to the singular form of the stigma, (which 
ends in a thin broad plate, curving forwards, and forming a stigma on its anterior 
edge,) from pteron^ a wing, and iUgma^ a point. 
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CllREUS GRANDIFLORUS MAYNARDI. 



(Ladj Maynardft Oimt-floweiijiff C«iciu.) 



Clam. 
IC06ANDRIA. 



Naturml Ordtr. 
CACTACEiB. 



Order. 
MONOGTNIA. 



OBJrniic Chajuctuu— &pa2# numcroui, fanbrloatod, 
- adiuite At tlie bus df the ovary, Joined In the form of • 
long tabe; exterior aepels short, interior long and 
eotomed. Biament nuneroua, joined to the lepala 
within the tube. ^tem«n(« long, filiform. Bt^U mi- 
form, multifld at the extremity. Fruit a suoculent, 
one-ceUed, many.aeeded beny, oorered with areoU or 
tubercle! of eplnee. Succulent ahrnbe, with angular 
ateme, and Aowy, bat fagittve, ■earile flowers. 

SFBanc CaAtLAcmf BUm$ creeping and extending 
to a grant length, braaohed, oylindrioal. with from Ave 
to aeren anglee, the anglM bearing numerous small 
tolts of a wool^ substaaoe» intermixed with six to 
eight short sstc Copious radicles are thrown out from 
TsrioQa parts of the stem, even when the latter does 
not oome in contaot with the solL There is no trace 
of IcaTes of any Uad. The flowers are lateral. The 
bud is at first globoss^ acute, then clarate, ssesUe, 
oorered with imbricated scales, bearing long setc 



When ftally expanded, the flower is a span aoross ; the 
tube of the oalyx long, green, the 1Mb cup-shaped ; the 
former is composed of the united imbricated scales, 
above mentioned, the latter is formed of the long, 
spreading, tawny-orange, upper segments of the calyx, 
forming a sort of ray, and of an inner series of calyx- 
segments or petals, which are oblong, broader upwards, 
nearly erect, and of a pure white oolonr. Stamen$ 
numerous, long, at length inclined to one side. Fila- 
mentt white. Anthers linear-oblong, yellow. Btple 
as long as the stamens. Stigma of many rays.-H8ir W, 
Hooker. 

Mayvirdi.— Sf«m# creeping, angular. Flowers 
whan expanded, equal in size to those of C. grand{fUtrui, 
Tube qf calyx shorter than that of the spedes, green, 
tinged with dull red. Outer segments of the limb 
narrow, inner segments somewhat broader. Colour 
a uniform deep orange-red, without any violet hne. 



The whole of the species of Oereus cure highly prized, not on account of their 
form of growth, for the plants merely consist of a few leafless, angular, fleshy 
stems, having a smooth shining epiderm, with a very small numher of evaporating 
pores, and covered with tofts of sharp-pointed spines, which readily penetrate the 
skin. Their beauty consists in the flowers, which are large and showy, of colours 
varying from the most brilliant crimson, as in C speciomdmuSy to red, as in the 
subject of the present plate ; and to yeUow and white, as in the C. grandiflonia, or 
Nigh^blowing Cereus, as it is usually called. The flowers of all are very fugitive, 
but by a constant successive opening, the blooming season is prolonged, and the 
plants are thus rendered conspicuous objects. 

For brilliancy of colour nothing can surpass the splendid crimson and cserulean 
blue of the flowers of C. spedosissimiu ; but those of the C. grandiflorus possess a 
delicacy and splendour which is not easily equalled. The flowers usually begin to 
unfold themselves about six or seven o'clock in the evening, and by ten o*clock at 
night their beauties are displayed, and a most delicious fragrance emitted ; towai'ds 
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the dawn of day they begin to close, and by nine or ten o'clock the next morning 
they are withered and dead. The final closing of these flowers may be retarded for 
two or three days when separated from the plants. Cut o£P the bud before it is fully 
open, and stick the end in wet sand, and set it in a cool and shady place in the 
stove ; or as soon as they are expanded, cut them o£P, and then with sealing-wax 
make the wound secure ; suspend each in a large jar, place in a cool situation, fill up 
the vessel with dean cold water, and cover down with a lid. 

C grandifiorui Maynardi was raised in 1837 by Mr. Heniy Kenny, gardener 
to Viscount Maynard, at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. A flower of C. 9pecio' 
$i89imu8 was fertilised with the pollen of C. grandijlorus. The habit is trailing, 
like C. grandiftorus, and like that species, its flowers always open in the evening ; 
but they continue expanded about three days, and are in size finom nine to eleven 
inches in diameter, and from seven to nine inches in length, bom the base of the 
tube to the expansion of the sepals. It flowers equally as. freely as C. speciosmimus. 
The wood and spines are intermediate between the two species, and very distinct 
from any kind previously raised. 

For our drawing we are indebted to Messrs. Hugh Lowe and Co., nurserymen, 
Clapton ; in whose collection of greenhouse plants it flowered early last spring. 

The generic name is from cereus, flexible, in allusion to the stems of several of 
the species. Maynardi is given in honour of Viscountess Maynard, who is a great 
admirer of flowers. 
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C6STRUM aurAntiacum. 



PBNTAJn)RIA. 



eOLANAGBJL 



OMbr. 
MONOGYNIA. 



0«imirc CBAmjkonm^-Cafpif tnlRilar ud MmpflDn- 
lata, llTV-tootbad. Corotta fumifll-iliaped, limb pli- 
cated, Ihrv-ptftod. BlaiiMU imartod in the tote of 
th« ooroUa» without teath. FruU m ooA>oellad. few- 
■Mdad bmy* 

Sncivic CBA]ucTaii.~I>eoldiioii8 dinibi fitem and 



hruMliei mooth $ Ifavcr pafcldate, Ofvtte, aoate, imda- 
Utoon the margiiia ; Jlawert mmSlt, prodnoed in. azU- 
laiy and tamdnal ipikBi. Califx pale-green, fli». 
toothed, aoDte ; eorotta brl^t orange-yeUoir, ftmnel- 
■h^ed, oontnoted at the month of the tnbe ; limb 
flTe.partod, nmoh lefleaed. FruU a bany, pear.ehe|ied. 



This beaatiful deciduous greenhouse shrub is a natiye of Chimalapa, in Guatemala, 
where seeds of it were collected by Mr. Skinner, who presented them to the Hord- 
cultural Society. When in flower the plant is a very striking object; the blossoms 
are produced in great profusion, and have a delicious fragrance. Their colour is a 
yeiy bri§^t orange. In winter, when the branches are divested of leaves, a number 
of white pear-shaped berries make the plant still an object of attraction. The 
specimen finom which our drawing was made, was beautifully in flower during last 
September, in the fine collection of Sir G. Warrender, of Cleifden. 

The greater part of the species of Cestrum are stove plants ; but the present 
subject, C, acuminatum, C, undulatum, C. cauUflorum, C. citriflorum, and C, venetatum 
grow in the greenhouse. The culture of the whole is very simple and easy. The 
stove species may be potted in any light sandy soil, or sandy heath mould and light 
loam mixed and partially broken. In the season of growth they require plenty of 
heat and moisture, but in the winter to be kept cool and rather dry. The only 
difference in the treatment of greenhouse species is in the temperature : during the 
summer turn them out of doors with other hardy greenhouse plants; they will then 
grow shortjointed and show abundance of flowers. C. aurantiacum is the only showy 
species yet introduced. 

The flowers of most oi^he Oestrums are highly fragrant, but tbe berries of several 
are fatally poisonous. Some are used in medicine, and others in the arts of life. 
Amongst the first may be mentioned the C. venetatum. The juice of the berries of 
this species is stated on good authority to be one of the ingredients in the formation 
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of that deadly mixture with which the Bushmen of South Africa poison their arrows. 
The C. noctumum possesses a most delicious firagrance during the night, but its 
berries are nearly as fatal as the last. C. macrophyUum is another species so 
violently poisonous, that it would be quite unsafe to rub the juice of the berry over 
the skin, lest it should come in contact with any wound, when the effects would be 
serious. 

Of the kinds used in medicine are the C Parqui, a native of Chili, and 
introduced many years ago to this country, weU known for its very offensive smell ; 
C. auriculatum, another old inhabitant of our stoves, originally brought £rom Peru, 
where it is known by the name of Hedtdnda: this plant emits a delightful 
fragrance by night, but during daylight is very offensive ; it is highly prized by the 
native Peruvians. C laurifoUumt a native of the West Indies, introduced to this 
country in 1691, is another of these useful medicinal plants. 

Of the kinds used in the Arts, C. Hnctorium, a native of the Caraccas, ranks first; 
the juice of its berries yields a rich blue dye, exceedingly durable, and which is also 
used as ink. C, vespertinum is another species yielding a fiimiVr dye, but the colour 
is neither so bright nor so durable. 

The origin of the name is unknown. CMrum was the Greek name for Betony, 
but what this plant was is uncertain. 
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MODIFICATION OF POLMAISE HEATING. 



It is contrary to our adopted rule to make any allusion to former articles ; yet, 
in the present instance, it has become necessaiy to deviate, in order to convey a 
correct idea of what, upon conviction, appears to offer a great improvement in the 
construction of propagation-houses, and indeed of every glazed erection designed for 
the purposes of forcing. 

We refer the reader who possesses the back numbers of this Magazine, to page 
1258, No. 148, of December 1845, for the mere ground outline of a vinery and its 
flue, which at the first slight inspection struck us as being the most complete mode 
of any simple erection that had ever met our notice. At that period the flue had 
not been tried ; the party who planned the arrangements had proceeded in detail, 
his first object being to amuse himself with a few flowering plants, and at the same 
time to procure, by simple protection, a superior crop of grapes. The house, therefore, 
was without a flue at its first erection ; it was lo%, with back and front moveable, 
swing lights, fixed roof, side-sashes, and rather low walls, so that in fact it was 
as light and aiiy as the best glass and the first order of workmanship could render 
it. It was, however, soon discovered that a flue was essential, and the one which 
formed the subject of the plan alluded to, was erected. Since then a further 
addition of two extra lights has been made, and as the building is now 
perfected in all its parts, and that portion of the flue and its appliances which bear 
upon the proprietor's immediate objects are in full operation, we must enter into a 
more minute description of its capabilities ; and, in the first place, recur to the 
plan: — 



27/ 



No. 8 




By the annexed simple outline, we hope to prove the legitimacy of our title, 
and thus to demonstrate that every available principle of the " Polmaise System " 
of excitation may be brought into practice in a manner equally safe and beneficial, 
divested of all the risks which must arise from masses of brick-work containing 
fuel in a state of intense combustion, with their appendages of iron plates and 
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Other radiating surfiaces of diy heat, which require the qualification of wet blankets. 
What we, and every cultivator of ornamental or fruit-bearing plants require, is an 
atmosphere equable in its temperature, and rendered moveable, not by currents of 
cold air, but by the interchange of air from without (warmed in its approaches) with 
that withiJi, which has already been brought to the desired heat by the operation of 
the flues or ho^ water machinery of the erection. 

Referring to the ground-plan, it is seen that the portion which terminates at the 
mark 18/, represents the original extent of the house as we described and figured 
it in December, 1845 : — ^No. 1 is a part separated now by a glazed partition (G.P.) 
put up last Christmas, with the object of forcing the plants contained therein by 
the whole power of the flue; and therefore, in conformity with that object, 
the course of the heat is cut off fix)m the left division of the flue, and passes 
around the right-hand pit exclusively, as indicated by the two darts near o. 

No. 2 includes the addition lately made, and also that part of the original building, 
which with about two-thirds of the leffc-hand pit {^) is separated by the dotted line 
marked G. D. Thus the house comprises two department?; one, the smaller, that 
can with facility be brought up to full pine temperature, or if devoted to ornamental 
purposes, to that degree of heat which will be suitable to the cinnamon {Cinnamomum 
verum) and other tenderest plants of the tropics ; while the other and larger may 
be either used as a simple greenhouse, or otherwise so warmed as to favour the 
culture of the hardier subjects which we meet with in ordinary plantrhouses. 

These arrangements, desirable as they always are, especially when effected with 
the chaste elegance which has been displayed in tJie present instance, would not 
have elicited our remarks, since it is by no means uncommon to meet with graperies 
and plant-houses so divided by glazed partitions. But here we find that by the 
ingenuity and happy forethought of the proprietor, the very essence of the 
" Folmaise System " has been exemplified, and its principles reduced to practice by 
the simplest contrivances, while the house has also been supplied with rain-water in 
a way equally novel and convenient. 

F, in the plan indicates, as before stated, the position of the furnace and stoke- 
hole. It was described in the former article, and comprises all that is and was the 
object of the talented projector, as to the surfeuses radiating heat. The furnace, 
which is nothing more than a well-built common brick oven, is provided with a 
elose-JUting ash-pit door. From the furnace there passes a diagonal neck (en) a 
little more contracted at its outlet finom the fire, and it enters the flue proper at the 
angle marked by the first curved dart ; this flue is built of three bricks on edge 
pargeted within ; it is elevated by a wall of bricks underneath it, and forms two 
pits, which are fully a yard deep, and therefore prepared to receive a mass of leaves, 
dung, tan, or other material, which may suit the purposes of the gardener. As the 
flue enters, so also in like manner it carries its smoke by a corresponding diagonal 
return channel (marked ex) into the chimney, which is erected at the north-east 
comer of the building. 
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The house was built originally for a cool or late vinery ; but when it became 
the object of the proprietor to excite one department, and to leave the larger 
division as a cool house, he determined to see how far it might be possible to keep 
up a constant interchange of air, without lowering the temperature of the house, by 
the ingress of a current of cold air from without. 

To e£GBCt this purpose, the pit No. 1 was covered with loose boards, so correctly 
fitted as to confine the air within, heated by the flue, and to permit none to escape, 
excepting by a square opening (marked D) about six inches in diameter, and raised 
an inch or two above the surface of the boarding by four strips of wood ; this 
covering, and indeed every part of the woodwork, is painted •pure white, rather 
flatted, which, with the predominance of fine glass, produces an efifect of lightness 
that is very uncommon. At the mark ai is made a trough or channel of wood, 
that can be closed by a sloping flap with hinges, when not in use. It stands level 
at top with the eastern side-light, and passes below the surface of the groimd, where 
it is connected with a series of six-inch earthen pipes, which enter the pit No. 1, 
but pass no further than the inner surfieu^e of the pit's wall ; and thus the air of the 
external atmosphere may be made to enter the pit, or be taken off at pleasure. 
Finally, at the circular nuuk O at ir, is an orifice made at the level of the ground, 
close to the south-east comer, between the east door and the front wall; it passes 
through the wall, and is connected with a course of six-inch earthen tubes which 
are led with a gradual downward slope under the ground outside, but very near the 
foundation of the wall, and enter the ash-pit of the fumsjce; thus completing 
the aerial circle. 

Having witnessed the lighting of the first fire, and been a party in the operation, 
the perfect action of the draught by the flue and chimney was ascertained without a 
doubt. When a certain tame had elapsed sufficient to bring the flue of the first 
division to a degree of sensible heat, the Mh-pit door was completely closed and the 
flap ai raised to admit air by that channel into the pit. The fire, therefore, could 
no longer be excited by any external current ; it must and did receive its entire 
supply of air through the channel of the earthen tube which had its origin at O, 
dose to the south-east comer. Yet the fire drew perfectly, the smoke passed through 
the chimney-pot with decision, insomuch that, when the masonry became heated, 
it was neoessaiy to check the draught by pushing in the chimney-damper. Another 
proof of successful operation was required, and that consisted in holding a slender 
shaving of wood over the opening, (marked O). It moved up and down, thus 
proving the existence of a gentle stream of air passing to and from the pit upwards, 
and vice versa; and as the ascending air communicated sensations of warmth to the 
face when presented at some distance above the orifice, the chain of proo& became 
completed ; and thus, if we comprehend the proposed object by the advocates of **Pol- 
nun$e" a current of warm air, refreshed and renewed by the admission of the external 
atmosphere, has been obtained, and constantly kept up, by the simple machinery of 
afire-flue. 
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We read of very low degrees of heat under the action of the genuine " Polmaise*' 
apparatus ; but by the machinery in question, about four o*clock in the afternoon of 
the 2nd of March, the maximum temperature of the air being about 40^, that of 
the house was read off &om a self-registering *' Six" thermometer, at aboye 66^, 
and that too under the action of the first fire, lighted only three hours before. 

This was extraordinary, as has also been the subsequent progress of the plants. So 
complete, in all it parte, is the fiimace, the flue from ite entrance to ite final exit, 
and the circulation of renewed air, that, while no part is hot or oppressive, the utmost 
equability of high temperature, (we saw it at 80° in the third week of March,) is 
regularly maintained. Little else is burnt than small cinders called '* breeze" — 
obtained by screening the ashes bought for the farmers — and very small coke. The 
fire is found alight every morning, and is kept on all day without trouble. 

When it is considered that the burning fuel is of so low a character, and that 
combustion is supported l)y the air which passes from the house into the ash-pit, it 
will be evident that a great effective and economical plan has been discovered, and 
brought into permanent operation. 

But another circumstance of practical utility yet remains to be described : the 
house required soft water, and this was to be obtained by rain only. There were no 
conveniences for the admission of tanks, and the proprietor determined to have a 
quantity within the vineiy. He therefore ordered his workmen to make a zinc 
cistern, which was, for the convenience of approach, to be placed upon, or just above, 
the diagonals en and ex. Into this cistern the rain which should &11 fi!X)m the glass 
roof was to be conveyed by zinc channels fixed along the entire front, and connected 
with a tube that passed down to the ground, entered the house below and beyond the 
door, and then rose to within two inches of the top of the cistern, where it was con- 
nected, by an adapting brass screw, with the tube that was soldered into the cistern. 
The workmen declared that no supply could be so obtained; however, the plan was 
adopted, and the first smart shower filled the cistern to overflow. Additional space 
was required ; therefore, a second cistern was put up at the outeide comer, where 
the supply tube makes it fall from the front gutters, 

It only remains to give an outline of the charming erection, which combines so 
many advantages. It faces nearly due south ; the back reste upon a low party wall 
about five feet high; all above that is glass, consisting of light, swing, upright 
sashes made to act with perfect facility by the means of ropes and pulleys, governed 
by regulating weighte ; the house, therefore, is well lighted behind, and ite slope is 
commanding, but not steep. The south fi!X)nt consiste of a three-foot wall, on which 
reste a curb and a series of sashes, moving by means of hinges fixed on the plate 
close under the roof-lighte ; and these are made to open to any required extent by 
curved catches of iron, pierced with holes at different distances. The sides are 
glazed also, so that the four aspecte command all the sun that can by possibility 
reach the building. 

Everything has succeeded ; and therefore we may be permitted to hope that this 
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Teiy imperfect descriptioD of a plan that we believe to be perfectly novel in its 
chief feature, may yet be rendered available to many who have been mortified by 
repeated disappointments ; and also that others, who hesitate to incur certain heavy 
expenses at a very serious risk, may be encouraged to try what can be done by the 
application of principles which combine all that is by possibility good in the system 
termed the Polmaise, without any of the inconveniences which are attached to every 
one of the modes of adaptation hitherto described by its numerous advocates. 



CULTURE OF DILLENIA SPECIOSA. 



This splendid plant is a native of the East Indies, and bears large, showy, yellow 
flowers. In its native countiy it grows to a good-sized timber tree ; but in our 
stoves it is found as a small shjrub, often with its leaves brown, and, apparently, 
scorched, as if for want of water. 

Strong heat and shelter from direct sunshine are requisites for its health. If the 
temperature sinks below 60 degrees the leaves will show it, and probably Ml off; 
or if exposed to the direct rays of the sun the leaves curl up and die at the edges. 
The best way is to allow it to stand at the warm end of the stove during the growing 
season, where it will be well shaded with other plants. 

Care must be taken, when the houses are fumigated with tobacco for the destruction 
of aphis, that this plant be not subjected to the smoke, or the leaves will be sure to 
wither and drop off. 

The soil most suitable for it is composed of two parts light rich loam, one 
part heath mould, and one part very rotten leaf mould ; break and mix the whole 
together, but neither sift nor make it fine, but rather leave it in lumps with plenty of 
fibre, and always take care there is a good drainage. 

Give a liberal supply of water at the roots when the plant is in full growth, and 
also give repeated syringings ; but during the dark weather of winter, keep rather 
dry than otherwise. 

Propagation may be effected by ripened cuttings, planted in a pot of sand, and 
plunged in heat under a handglass ; but by no means cut off or shorten the leaves, 
or success will be very precarious. 



NOTES ON THE CULTURE OF GUSTAVIA AUGUSTA. 



This fine plant, although introduced nearly half a centiuy ago, is at present 
found in very few collections, although from its beauty it deserves universal attention. 
It is a myrtaceous plant, and bears white flowers. 

The culture is, upon the whole, simple and easy ; but a strong and very moist 
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atmosphere is requisite during the growing season, and in winter the temperature 
must never sink below 60 degrees ; and but very little moisture must be supplied. 

The soil in which this plant should be grown is composed of equal parts of heath 
mould and light rich loam, merely mixed and slightly broken together ; drain with 
crocks, bits of freestone, and a few pieces of charcoal. 

Propagation is effected by half-ripened cuttings, which should be planted in sand 
and plunged in heat in the propagating house, or other close atmosphere. 



PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A FEW 
SELECT CLIMB ING S TOVE PLANTS. 

Although there are but few persons who are not enthusiastic admirers of the finer 
kinds of stove climbers, yet, strange as it may appear, it is only in the hands of, 
comparatively, a few cultivators, where we find them so managed as to secure a 
proper development of their varied floral charms in all their pristine loveliness and 
beauty. Take for illustration that most charming of all beautiful plants, Stephanotis 
florihunda, and examine the pot spedmens of it in the collections of any twenty 
cultivators in any county in England, and for one plant which you will find bloomed so 
as to merit the specific distinction given to the plant, that of "abundant flowering," you 
will find ten plants scarcely blooming at all, or so meagrely as to render them almost 
unworthy of house-room. Look over the plants and you will find them clean and 
healthy, and for the most part in vigorous growth ; if you interrogate the gardener, 
he will probably tell you the plants are almost constantly growing very freely, and 
yet show little or no disposition to bloom. Look again over-head, at a plant 
growing in one comer of the bark-bed, with its branches trained to the rafters, or 
other parts of the roof, and you will see, streaming carelessly, or hanging in graceful 
festoons, branches smothered with flowers at almost every joint, and forming a 
spectacle which excites the admiration of almost every observer. Now, why this 
difference? — and hereby hangs a tale. In the observation which practice has 
forced upon our attention we have almost invariably found that climbing plants 
flower more abundantly when left in a comparatively neglected or untrained state, 
than when very sedulously attended and carefuUy trained ; and the reason of this 
appears to be that these wildlings of the forest and the jungle do not like to be 
controlled too much by the hand of man; but, leave them to themselves, and allow 
them to grow almost unmolested, and they will flower as profusely as need be 
desired. 

From this it will be perceived that our remedy for the blooming climbing plants is 
to allow them freedom of growth, to control them as little as possible, and thus by 
inducing natural vigour and habit, to promote the production of bloom. So far con- 
vinced are we of the correctness of this view of the cause of shy blooming in many 
plants, that we will venture to assert that if any person takes two plants of AUamanda 
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cathaniea and treats them precisely alike, except that one shall be carefolly and 
regalailj trained, while the other is left to itself, and if the untrained plant will not 
produce fi% per cent, more bloom than the trained one, why, we have been wofully 
deceived. 

\^th these preliminary remarks we shall proceed to offer a few suggestions on 
the cultivation of some of the most remarkable stove climbers ; and, to render our 
remarks the more intelligible to the amateur reader, we propose to treat of each 
plant separately, and we thus hope to render the pot cultivation of some of the 
finest climbing plants a little mora profitable than, generally, it hitherto has been. 

Stephanotia flonbunda. — ^This lovely plant was introduced to our stoves some ten 
years ago, and first produced its flowers in the collection of Mrs. Lawrence, at Ealing 
Park, or rather, at that time, at Drayton Green, where its puro white wax-like flowers 
and delicate scent rondered it a very deserved DEivourite. It may readily be propar 
gated by layering the branches or by cuttings ; but as it strikes rather tardily, for 
private purposes, layers are preferable. In layering, all that is necessary is to give 
the branch a twist, so as to rupture the sap-vessels, or cut a notch dose under a 
joint, bend the part into a pot, and cover with light sandy soil ; sometimes these 
layers will produce roots and be fit to take off in a few weeks, while at other times 
they will be months in forming roots; but supposing that your method of propagation 
has progressed favourably, and that you have strong weU-rooted plants, your best 
method of procedure will be to give the plants a liberal shift, about the fijrst week in 
January, in a compost consisting of equal portions of good mellow turfy loam and 
turfy peat, with a good sprinkling of half decomposed leaf-mould, and sufficient sand 
and charcoal to keep the compost firee and open ; use the compost in a rough state, 
and do not make it too firm in the pots. After the plants are potted they should be 
plunged in a nice growing bottom-heat of firom 76^ to 80° and the atmospheric 
temperature should range firom 60^ to 75°. 

Under such circumstances the plants will progress with great rapidity, more 
especially if the heat is produced by dung or other fermenting materials. About the 
middle of Mareh they will require a second shift, and by the middle of May a third ; 
still continue to use the same compost, and maintain a lively bottom and atmospheric 
temperature, of course taking the precaution to avoid burning by excess, either roots 
or branches. After February the plant may be watered liberally, once or twice a 
week, with manure water, prepared as directed at page 18; and if the walls of the 
pit and surface of the plunging material are occasionally sprinkled with the manure 
water the atmosphere will be improved thereby and the plants materially benefited. 
If these plants progress as they ought to do, they will, by the end of July, stock 
fifieen-inch pots, and cover cylindrical trellises four feet in height ; after this time 
they must be gradually brought to a state of rest ; and by placing them in a sunny, 
warm situation, close to the glass, every advantage most be taken to get the wood 
thoroughly ripened} if this can be accomplished early in the autumn, a few 
weeks under a south wall in the open air will do the plants no harm. During the 
winter keep the plants in a temperature rather under than over 50*^, and give no 
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more water than just what is sufficient to keep the plants from flagging. Plants thus 
treated ore sure to bloom, providing the after treatment is suitable ; if you keep 
the young shoots regularly tied down, three-fourths of the bloom buds will go blind; 
but if they are allowed to ramble and remain untrained until the flowers are of some 
size, no fear need be entertained of the plants progressing in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

The time of introducing the plants into a growing temperature must be gOYemed 
by circumstances, such as the suitableness of your forcing house, and the time the 
flowers are wanted. If you want a plant in bloom in April, it must be started in 
November, for May in December, and for June or July in February. 

The proper method of management in the second or blooming season is this : 
Before introducing them to the forcing house remove the branches from the trellis, and 
having ascertained the length, reduce each about one-third; then with some soap-suds 
and a small brush wash every part of the branches and leaves, and likewise the 
trellis or trainer ; and re-train the plants, taking care to keep the weakest shoots at 
the top of the trellis, and the strong ones at the bottom, so as to give one part a 
chance of gaining strength and to secure plenty of bloom at the lower part of the. 
plant This being done, remove as much of the surface soil as possible, and 
replace it with fresh compost, and then plunge the pot in a gentle bottom-heat of 
from 65° to 76°, and sprinkle twice or thrice a week with clean tepid water. 

The Stephanotis produces its flowers on the young branches ; and as the strength 
of the bloom is to a great extent governed by the vigour of the branches, it is 
advisable to force the plants very moderately at first, so as to get them to break as 
robustly as possible. After they get fairly started and have made shoots several 
inches long, the temperature both to the roots and branches must be gradually 
increased until the former ranges from 75° to 85°, and the atmospheric heat from 
65° to 75°, or even 90° with sun heat. These plants delight in a brisk bottom-heat 
and an atmosphere loaded with moisture, and while they are growing freely 
they must be abundantly supplied with clean weak tepid manure-water; being 
naturally inhabitants of shady places, a litde thin shade thrown over them during 
bright sunshine will be of benefit to them. In training let the shoots grow three 
or four feet long before you control them ; then let the points remain loose until they 
grow several feet more before you train them again ; and in this manner you will not 
only get plenty of bloom, but being able to distribute it, you may have plants regu- 
larly covered with flowers from the pot to the apex of the plant. 

Stephanotis Thouarsii is said to be a very fine plant ; but as we have not 
seen it in bloom, we cannot pronounce positively as to its merits, or whether it is in 
reality very distinct firom 8, floribunda. It requires the same treatment as the pre- 
ceding, but does not bloom quite so freely ; but whether this is the nature of the 
plant, or arises firom improper treatment, we at present are not quite able to deter- 
mine. These plants sufler much from the attacks of the red spider and thrips, and are 
also great favourites with the brown scale and mealy bug ; but if they are properly 
cleaned at the time of introducing them to the forcing house and are copiously syringed 
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and occasionally washed with a sponge during the growing season, no fear need be 
entertained of the insects making any serious inroad upon the health of the plants 
or beauty of their foliage. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be seen that the main things to be attended 
to in the management of these plants, is to get an early and well-ripened growth, a 
long season of rest, to start the plants very gently in the growing season, and to 
avoid training the shoots until they are of considerable length. 

Sckuhertia graveolsns. — ^Thia plant was first brought into public notice in the 
nursery of Mr. Glendinning, at Chiswick, and was grown for some time under the 
name of Phydanthus auricomus, by which designation it is known at the present 
time in some establishments. It is a plant of vigorous growth, producing a bunch 
of flowers at the axil of each leaf, like the Stephanotis, which it also resembles in 
the form of the flower. It is very powerfully scented, and the colour of the flower 
is a delicate creamy white. 

The best method of management is to strike cuttings after the old plants have* 
done flowering, which root readily in a brisk bottom-heat in any sandy soil. After 
they are rooted, pot them off singly, and keep them growing until you get the pots 
well filled with roots. From July until October is the proper season of flowering; 
but by proper treatment it may be got into bloom a month or six weeks sooner, and 
then it forms a very fine exhibition plant. 

To attain this end, take a nice strong plant in January, and give it a liberal 
shift, using the same soil as for the Stephanotis, except that a small portion more 
loam may be added to it. Plunge the pot in a brisk bottom-heat of from 70° to 80°» 
and keep a lively atmospheric temperature. If the heat is produced by fermenting 
materials it will be the best, but, if it is not, the pit or house must be fre- 
quently sprinkled with manure-water, to improve the atmosphere of the place 
as much as possible. In such a situation the plant will grow with great vigour, 
and by March wiU be ready for a second shift ; at this time do not spare pot-room, 
return the plant to the forcing-house, replunge it, keeping a bottom-heat of 80°, 
and the atmospheric temperature in the same proportion. Under such circum- 
stances the plant will grow with great rapidity, so as by May to cover a large trellis. 
By this time the pot will be quite full of roots ; and, therefore, to induce the plant 
to form flower-buds, it will be necessary to moderate its growth a little by placing it 
in an airy and unshaded part of the house, and by giving no more water than what 
is necessary to prevent its drooping. A fortnight or three weeks of this treatment 
will induce the formation of flower-buds, and these being perceptible, the old system 
of liberal treatment may be followed, as the blooming principle, once brought forth 
in this plant, it will continue to flower until the autumn; especially if it is abundantly 
supplied with manure-water, and kept in a growing temperature. Being a native of 
the interior of Brazil it requires plenty of heat and moisture during the growing 
season, but after the flowers begin to expand the temperature of a warm green- 
house will be found sufficient to carry the plant through the autumn months. 
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Unlike Stephanotis this plant flowers freely in the first season of its growth, 
and in very small pots ; but like that plant, it is impatient of too much training. 
In the management of the old plants the best method is to cat them in yery 
liberally affcer they have done blooming, and keep them in a comparatiTely dormant 
state until January, at which time the greater part of the old soil should be removed 
from the roots, and the plants be re-potted into smaller pots, using the same soil 
and pursuing the same treatment as with young plants. This plants when planted 
out, makes a magnificent warm conservatory climber. 

AUamanda cathartica. — From Guiana this plant was introduced in 1785, and has 
long and deservedly been a £avourite stove climber in this country, flowering most 
profusely when planted out, but rarely producing many flowers when grown as a pot 
plant. This, we have folly satisfied ourselves, arises from the cause pointed out 
in the preliminary remarks to these sug^festions ; a fact which any person with 
a couple of plants may convince himself of in a very short time, by training one 
'plant and leaving the other to Nature. The AUamanda may be propagated readily 
by cuttings of the young shoots taken off when they are about three inches long, and 
struck in sand under a bell-glass in a brisk moist heat. After the cuttings are 
rooted pot them off singly, using any light open soil, and endeavour to get the 
young plant well established in six-inch pots by the autumn. If the plants are 
rooted early in the spring, they may by good management be made to bloom in 
small pots in the autumn, and these make fine plants to grow into specimens in the 
following season. 

Presuming you have strong established plants, take them about Christmas, and 
having pruned the side shoots to the best ripened buds, reduce the ball a little, so as 
to loosen the roots, and re^pot, using a compost consisting of two parts strong turfy 
loam, one part peat, and one part decayed cow-dung, to which add plenty of coarse 
sand and lumps of charcoal. 

After potting place the plants in a forcing house, and, as they break rather 
tardily, plunge them in a lively bottom-heat ; of course taking due care that it is 
not too hot. As the plants progress in growth remove them into larger pots, treating 
them liberally, by giving plenty of heat and moisture, and also supplying them duly 
with manure water. In this manner they will grow with great rapidity, after they 
have once started, and by the time they have made shoots three feet long will, if 
they have not been trained, be showing bloom. Do not, however, be in a hurry to 
train them, or the flowers will go blind, but let them grow wildly until the first 
flowers begin to expand. You may then twist and train them to whatever form you 
think proper ; but the second set of shoots must be left to pursue their own course, 
or they in their turn will refuse to flower. 

It must therefore be taken as a rule in training the AUamanda, to albw the 
flower-buds to be considerably advanced in size before you venture to repress the 
branches; and if this simple rule is observed, and the plants are liberally treated as 
to po^IX)om and attention, pot specimens may be had in full bloom fix)m June until 
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December. When the flowers begin to ftde, tlie plants should be graduaUy dried off, 
so as to bring them entirely into a state of rest for a month or two, before starting 
them into growth again in Febniaxy. The AUamanda does not like much cold 
during its dormant season, therefore jou must look to drought rather than a low 
temperature to keep it in a dormant state. This is one of the few plants which our 
common enemies in plant stoves, insects, do not touch, or at least but veiy rarely 
mealy bug and scale will have nothing to do with it, and the red spider and thrips 
must be hard driven for pasture when they wage war against it. 

AUamanda grandiflora is comparatively a new plants having been brought into 
notice three or four years back by Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, who were the 
importers of it. It is not nearly so strong in habit as A. catkartica, neither is it of 
such free growth, or so easily managed. Hitherto, it has been found to bloom 
rather indifibrently when grown as a pot plant, and as the flowers resemble very 
closely those of A, cathartica^ it is not likely to become a vety general favourite 
unless subsequent experience, and experiments with older plants, should enable us 
to induce a more profuse habit of blooming. 
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Fbom the delicate foliage of this old and desirable greenhouse plant, it is indis- 
pensable that it is never crowded amongst other plants of a diflerent habit ; or the 
loss of foliage will be the certain consequence. 

If in the summer season this plant is placed out of doors, be careful not to set it 
in an exposed situation, either where there is too direct sunshine or liability to 
the action of the wind. If convenient it is always advisable to keep this, and indeed 
the whole of Epacridaceous plants, under cover at all times. 

In potting never allow the roots to become matted, but always pot when the 
roots have spread moderately through the soil ; this is especially necessary if the 
plants are ever turned out of doors, for the sun would otherwise dry up the small 
fibrous roots, and the loss of the plants is almost certain. 

The proper soil for the purpose of potting is three parts sandy heath mould, and 
one part sandy loam. Mix and break together, but do not make too fine, lay in the 
bottom of each pot a good handful of broken crocks for drainage, and mix a few 
through the soil, for without a good drainage it is impossible to keep the plant in a 
state of health. 

Administer water as often as requisite, and be cautious never to allow the soil to 
become dry and baked, for the tendier roots are incapable of enduring such a 
privation of moisture. 

For propagation take off young cuttings in the autumn, plant them in pots of 
sand, cover with a glass, and set on a shelf in the propagatmg-house or other similar 
situation, and the following spring they wiU strike root freely. 
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A PEW REMAEKS ON THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF MUSA. 

In Mag. Bot. vol. 3, page 61, is a plate of Mnsa Cavendishiiy and also a detailed 
account of several of the knomi species, as M. Cavendishii, M, paradisidca, M. 
sapientum, M, rosacea^ and M, coccinea. Their* history and botanical differences . 
"were gone through and illustrated, and the methods of culture given ; we are not 
about to repeat what has there been said, but purpose directing attention to a few 
points in their management, which ought not to be overlooked. 

It may be objected by some that'Musas are Unworthy of much attention, because 
to grow them requires considerable extent of accommodation, and ajs ornamental 
objects they are coarse, and by no means showy ; neither of these objections are so 
heavy as they at first sight appear. The first being only applicable to very small 
establishments, and the last only to those very few instances where plants which 
alone are remarkable for beauty in flowering are esteemed. If no advance as to 
style and dimensions had taken place in our glass erections within the last ten or 
fifteen years, Musas and other plants of similar habits would have continued to exist 
as mere botanical wonders, or curiosities ; but progress has been made, and that so 
great and extensive, that now, in very many instances, sufficient space and suitable 
accpnmiodation is afforded both for Musas and many others of our finest tropical 
fruits. 

Musas when they flourish are amongst the most splendid objects in a tropical 
house. To induce themi to thrive well the following particulfirs may be of some 
service : — all the species are very gross feeders, and soon exhaust the richest soil ; 
therefore, however they may be grown, whether planted in a prepared border, or 
grown in laige pots, or tubs, it is indispensable that the best and very richest earth 
should be used which it is* possible to procure. Rich and well rotted manure is also 
a veiy important ingredient, but too much of it must not be added to the soil, 
otherwise the plant may receive injury whilst it is young, and its growth be, in 
consequence, retarded for some time. Liquid manure, not too strong, may be con- 
tinually supplied during their progress of growth, with much advantage. 

In the growing season strong heat is indispensable to render the developments 
as speedy and perfect as possible. The air, too, can scarcely be loaded with too much 
humidity at this time, and by often dacefuUy syringing, so as not to break the tender 
leaves, the plants are kept clean and free from insects; watering at the. roots is 
another very important point, this the plants require to be administered fireely, but it 
must always be regulated by the situations and conditions of the various plants. If 
exposed to a strong heat and powerful light, or their roots are confined in tubs or 
pots, they can scarcely, in the time of growth, receive too much ; but, where there is 
considerable space for the roots to grow, or where they are planted in a large and 
spacious bed of earth, the supply of water need not be so great. — ^Liquid manure 
may be regulated by the same rules. 
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Under fayourable ciicaAistaDces, two years will be sufficient to bring the Af. 
CavendMU and M. Dacca^ S:., into froit ; but the larger growing kinds require 
three years, generally speaking, to firuit. 

During the course of growth sereral suckers will be furnished by each plant, 
these must be supplied with new soil, to assist their growth as much as possible. 
It remains to be added that Mu$a9 should be started into growth as early as possible 
in Springy and induced, by every possible means, to perfect their deyelopments for 
the season, very early ; too much care cannot be exercised to accomplish this in 
proper time, and keep them in a quiescent state by withholding water, &c., when 
their growth has been matured. In starting them into growth it is also necessary to 
. be equally careful, and proceed with the increase of heat and water gradually ; plants 
kept growing very late in the season, or exposed to much moisture when they are at 
rest, invariably become injured, or lose their foliage, and very often become so 
unsightly as to render their remove necessary. 

Musa Cavendishii is the best for general culture, as it can be grown and fruited 
wherever there is a space of soil eighteen inches square to be devoted to it in an 
ordinary stove ; liquid manure being abundantly given. The firuit of this excellent 
species is too well known and esteemed to require further mention. 

The above few remarks would probably suggest themselves to any person of 
experience, and £herefore to them can be of Uttle service ; but there are many 
cultivators who have, hitherto, had little opportunity of growing these plants, to such 
our observations will be of use. 
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IfBVr OB BEAUTIFUL PLANTS nOURBD AND DESCRmED IN THE LBADINO BOTANICAL 
PERIODICALS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH, *c. 



JEcBUKL DiBCOLOR. A ongnltfly attractive plant, from the rich coral-red of the paniele, the 
flowers being of the same bright vermilion coloor, and the calyx tipped with black ; also from the 
ereat length of time the plant continues in blossom, through the whole of the winter months. The 
^t^panded buds have a most striking resemblance to the well-known beads commonly called 
« cribs' eyes," which are the seeds of Abru8 pncatoria, only that they are much larger. The 
roecicB is probably a native of Braril.— ^0*. Mag^ 4293. 

iLNiGOZAHTHOS FULiGiNOSA. This IB ouo of the fcw ucw plauts figured in the « Botanical 
Masazine," of which no living specimen yet exists in our gardens. It highly deserves cultivation, 
^diTwiiong the rarest of the genus yet found in Australia, and is thus noticed in conjunction 
ith another species, A, puU^urrvma, figured BoL Mag^ 4180, in a letter from Mr. J. Drummond, 
mblished in the ** London Journal of Botany," vol. iii., p. 263 :— « By a ship now about to sail I 
lUid two fine species of AmgozemiKoSj coUected by my son (since killed by the natives) in the 
^cinity of the Moore River. The dark flowering one (4 . fuUgino9a), of whidi but two specimens 
have ever been found in bloom, is a real numming fiower ; the upper portions of its stc^ and 
lower portion of the corolla being covered as it were with black velvet ; the coroUa is deeply deft, 
ftxnandfl about two inches, and is of a pale straw colour. The species is not aUied to any other yet 
discovered m the Swan Biver settlement"-^(X. Mag,, 4291. 

Angilbcvm fcwalb. One of the rarest and least kno^m of the West India Orchids, which 
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though referred by Lmdley^m the « Genera et Spedee Qrohid/' ia jSmeladm, that excelleiit 
botanist has once acknowledged it to be a true species of AnffrcKvm. A.fimaU and A, fHforme 
are the only species yet detected in the new world, and both are aphyllous, the rest being all 
natives of tropical Eastern Africa and adjacent isles. A,fumaU grows on the trunks of trees in 
the mountains of Jamaica. Attached to a block of wood, and freely supplied with moisture, it 
produced its green and white, highly fragrant blossoms, in the winter of 1846.— ^o<. Mag.^ 4295. 

Aqvilbgia jucumda. This pkmt Dr. flscher says stands intermediate between A, ghmd/uJUna 
and A . aZjMna. The sepals are ovate, tapering to the point, and deep blue ; Ihe petals are roundish 
ovate, whitish, and touching each other by their whole length. It is found in the mountains of 
Siberia. In gardens it is a fine hardy perennial, growing about a foot high, when planted in a 
compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. It is well suited for Rock-work, where it can be kept fr-e^ 
from damp when in a state of repose, but freely supplied with moisture during the growing season, 
otherwise the plants dwindle away and never flower* It is increMed by seeds and division. 
— jBo«. Reg^ 19. 

B&UNSFBLSIA NTTiDA Jamaicbnbis. This is the variety Jamaicentu of B. nitida, of Mr. 
Bentham, being what corresponds with the specimens sent by Mr. Pnrdie from Jamaica. It is a 
handsome plant, with large yellow flowers, and blossoming during the summer months copiously 
in a cool stove, and easily increased by cuttings. — Sot, Mag., 4287. 

CoLUMNSA AURBO-NiTENs. In the Royal Gardens at Kew this plant flourishes in a moist 
stove, producing its blossoms in autumn and eariy spring. The flowers and nearly Ihe whole plant, 
but especially the younger portions, are densely covered with a rich gold-ooloured dodiing of silky 
YuaiB,--Bot. Mag., 4294. 

CcELooTNE SPECiosi. This species was sent from Java to Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. The 
pale tawny Bepals and petals, and pitch-brown lip of this plant detract from its beauty, notwith- 
standing that tibey are relieved by a broad white column, and a pure white tenninatioii to the lip, 
and that its flowers are nearly four inches diameter when fully expanded. They have,- however, 
a very singular appearance, and if they are produced in greater numbers, will be attractive so 
long as the white remains unchanged. — Bot. Beg., 23. 

EcHiNOGACTUS WilliImsii. A ueatly-foimed species, whidi has a pretty i^pesrance when 
its starry blossoms are expanded. The flowers are pale rose-coloured, and are produced in the 
summer months. Bot, Mag,, 4296. 

GoNooiu BUFONiA LEUcocHiLA. A pale variety of O. Imfinniay with sepals pale purple, and 
lip white*— Bot. Beg,y 17. 

Hbnfrbta scandens. Under the name of Dipteracanthus scandens this plant was exhibited 
by Mr. Glendinning of Tumham Green, at a meeting of the Horticultural Society, a short time 
ago, when it was awarded a Knightian medal. It is an Acanthaceous plant. Bot. Reg., ducrvp. fol. 23. 

Panc&ativii HVMiLB. A diminutive yellow flowering species, the humblest of Pancratiform 
plants.— Bo<. Beg., 22. 

Odontoolosbvii Warneei pvRPinuTnii. The original of this dwarf species is no doubt a 
native of some part of the tropical regions of America. The present variety was obtained from 
Mexico by Messrs. Loddiges. A healthy maas of it is very handsome, fhe yellow of the lip and 
the purple stripes of the sepals and petals being deep and clear. Bot. Beg., 20. 

Phabbitis CATHA&ncA. A beautiful Convolvulaoeous plant, the flowers of which are particularly 
vivid, varying from deep reddish-purple to ridi violet-blue. Hie * Flore Medicals des Antilles ' 
states that M. Banduit, a rich proprietor of St. Domingo, discovered in thb milky plant a rennous 
juice, which coaguktes and proves to be profusely purgative. He formed of it a much improved 
syrup, which, in the French colonies, betfs his name. Bot, Mag^ 4289. 

SiPHOCAMPVLOs mcBosTOMA. Among many fine spedes of Siphocampylos detected by Mr. 
Purdie in New Grenada, few, if any, cata vie with this in the fdze of the flowers and richness of 
their colour. It seems also to produce its blossoms early and freely, and is a great acquisition to 
the stove during antumn and winter, and in summer in the greenhouse. The flowers are a very 
brilliant scarlet. Bot. Mag^ 4286. 
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ritANTB MBW OR IITTEIUS8TIN0, Uf FLOWBR IN THB PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN NUBBEBIB8 

AND QARDENS. 

AmaxDm mmi. Thit ywj handsome and lordy ipeowa la now axhibitmg its dalieaie wax- 
like flowen^ from two faeanea» eaoh alNmt a foot long. The flowen are like A. odoratmn in form 
and fragnmoe, bnt nnieh handsomer in appearanoe, from the delieate lilac tint infused through the 
flower, a deep apot cf violet pkoed at the tipa of the petals, ^iiile the hOielhun is covered widi 
■naUer spoto of a rosy coloor ; its habit is less rohost than A. odoraimmf foliage being longer and 
narrower. The q>ecnnen is flowering at Mesas. Loddiges, Haeknej. 

Bum spi. A remarkably pretty and interesting plant, which eyidently betongs to this raoe, * 
Is now in flower m the Royal Gardens, Kew. It diiferB frtnn the rest of the species by its flower- 
stems being brsnched, so that, instead of a dnster of flowers at the top of the stem, yon hare a 
panicle. The stem' is so light as to be soarcely sble to support the weight of flowers, whidi are 
small, of a delicate rose colour, the lip tipped with deep crimson. We found some of the stems 
had as many as thirty-six flowers upon them. The bulb small and round ; lesTes long and narrow, 
nesr eighteen inches long, and only an inch and a half wide. The profusion of flower and graceful 
character of its habit will make it an object of considerable attraction. The specimen has been in 
flower several weeks. 

Camslua kbticvlata. When a fine, though old plant, flowers in a superior manner, we hope 
. we may be held excused from again bringing it before the notice of our readers. The specimen 
we wiah to notice is in flower in the conservatory of Sir John Brougfaton, Kingston ; and, whether 
from the laigeness and beautifu> growth, or the number, aze, and deep rose-colour of tiie flower 
(approaching crimson), it stands unrivalled as a specimen. The plant is about twenty years old, 
set in the border, has a short thick stem for about a foot, when it separates into three branches or 
trunks ; these again throwing laterals out close to the ground, extend to thirteen feet wide, and 
'the loftiest branch would have been fifteen feet high, but that two feet were taken off last year to 
keep it from strag^ing. We were informed by the gardener (Mr. Bedding, jxm.), that he only 
allows one flower to a shoot, and had plucked nineteen hundred and fifty budsy leaving seventeen 
hundred and fifty flowers upon the plant, each flower avera^^ng between seven and eight inches in 
diameter. Our readers may form some idea of its splendour from the immense number of 
flowers. Sir J. B. has always been noted for his choice collection of these handsome flowers, and 
any one who has been fikvoured with a sight of them nmst express their satisfaction at the truth of 
such report, whether from the luxuriance of flower or healthy condition of the plants. 

DsNDBOBiuM ANOSMVM. This vciy handsome species has lately been showing its charming 
flowers in the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney. It approaches nearest to D. macranthttm 
in habity but differing widely in its flower, being smaller, less straggling, more compact in form, 
and set closer in pairs on the bulb without foliage. The flower is of a delicate lilac colour, 
relieved by a deep crimson purple, covering the labellum, leaving only a narrow margin of pure 
white. The flower differs again, from D. macranUimm, being dev<nd of that strong odour of rhubarb, 
which renders that spedes so obnoxious. 

£pACBi8» vor. 'At. the nursery of Messrs. Fairbaim, Qapham Bise, we saw some very 
exceUent hybrid varieties, from B. impretia and £, oampamUata, varying in tint from the deepest 
crimson to pure white. One variety, pale pink, has black anthers, which give it quite a novel 
appearance ; another variety expands its flowers pure white, and as it goes off becomes a rich, 
lively pink ; seeing the plant about mid-time of its blooming, it has quite a variegated appearance. 
The habits of the whole seem to be good, and tiie flowers have not only colour but size to recom- 
mend them. They flower in the greatest profusion, and for a much longer period than the species. 

JvsTiTiA SPB. A plant said to belong to this genus is now in flower in the Boyal Gardens, 
Kew. The foliage is much like ihe Juttitiaf though larger than most of the species, and of a very 
bright, glossy, green colour. The stem, a dark purple, is two feet long, bearing for about six 
inches at the top a profusion of small scarlet flowers, set in whorls of ten or twelve thickly together. 
The flower has a small, thin tube, an inch and a half long, spreading at the point into five 
divisions about half an inch in diameter. The plant, including the flower-stem, is from three to 
four feet high. 
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Mklamthivic nuQuxTRmi. A pretty native of North America, and now flowering profiuely in 
the Royal Gardens at Kew ; the plant has rash-like foliage, eighteen inches long^ bursting about 
midway, to allow the flowers to exhibit themselves. The flowers are a delicate white, having a 
sli^t tint of pink upon Ihem, unlh a deep purple spot kt the base of each petal ; they are about an 
Inch and a half in diameter. The spike is three or four inches long, holding eight or ten flowers. 
When a mass is seen in good perfection, it has a very lovely appearance. 

Salvia, spe. Two new species (one scarlet, the other blue), have shown their infloresoenoe in 
one of the stoves in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The scarlet one, thou^ brighter, is very nearly 
allied to 8. ipUndem (without the large bracts), both in form of flower and habit of the plant. 
The blue one has much the habit of 8. patenty while the flower is much smaller, though of a very 
brilliant colour, which we fear will not be a sufficient attraction for cultivation^ when contrasted 
with 8. pcUeni. The flower is neat, and apparently produced in abundance. 
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In this month vegetable nature is generally in foil and vigorous growth ; unabated attention is 
daily required, espedally in the stove, to afford every assistance in rendering the various develop- 
ments as healthy and perfect as possible. This, if the plants are placed in proper soils and 
situations, may now be chiefly effiscted by strong heat, great humidity, partial shade, watering, 
syringing, air judiciously admitted, keeping down insects, and freeing the leaves from accumu- 
lations of dirt. Much of the Jirtt can be accomplished in fine weather by the natural heai of the 
season during the day time, but fires will always be requiolte at night. The thennometer may be 
allowed to range, generally speaking, from 80 to 95 degrees, (according to the weather), by day, 
with abundance of moisture, and not lower than 70 degrees by night Humidity may be obtained 
by tanks, throwing water about the floor, and other parts of the house, and by syringing. Shading 
is only generally necessary on very bright days, or with some particular plants which will not bear 
the sundiine, as Brownea, dkc, unless there is a deficiency of moisture in the air ; then every 
plant will, be more or less affected by the strong light and heat, ^tr, -though veiy beneficial,' should 
be given with judgment ; high temperature must be obtained, nor can humidity be, in any respect, 
dispensed with ; the admission of air, therefore, must be regulated by these two requirements, 
which a judicious cultivator will eaoly understand. — ^Any dirt on the leaves not removable by 
syringing, must be washed off with a sponge. 

These are some plants whose state of growth might merit espedal notice in this plaoe^ viz., 
the various species of HUbitCfu ; these are all now in vigorous growth, and with care will be fine 
spectacles by and bye. They are exceedingly liable to the attacks of Aphis. Syringe often and 
keep tiiem as clean as possible. Pauykrat of various kinds will now be expanding theur bloeaoms ; 
where it is desirable to have a good diow of fruit hanging upon them in the autumn, fdrtilise with 
the pollen of P. edulia and P. ccendeoy no other kinds appear to answer so well ; by this means 
P. gwdrangulaint, P. akUa^ P. Buonapartia, &c., will be perfect pictures during the autumn. 
The various kinds of Achimenei must now have particular attention if a good bloom is to be had. 
BamcuJUuia rotea will be better now placed in the greenhouse. 

In the Orchidesd house the same routine of treatment should be proceeded with as for last 
month, that is, heat, moisture, and shade. 

In the Greenhouse Chinese Azaleas should be potted as they go out of flower, and cuttings put 
in as soon as the young wood is ready. Bpacrius, and other plants of similar habits, may'^be now 
increased by cuttings. The Chirita Zq/lamca^ now coming into flower, must be well shaded. 
Where it is desirable to have a quantity of plants flowering late in the autumn, some Pdargoniumi, 
CcdceoUma^ &c., may be set apart for the purpose, and if the flowering buds be carefully picked 
off as they appear, and the plants be kept in a fine vigorous growth, the greenhouse will be rendered 
very gay at a time when flowers in the open air begin to be scarce. This is also the very best 
time to put in cuttings of PdargimiwM^ ProteoM, Leueadendrom, Pcuaiflanu, Fuduku, &c. 
Watering is now of considerable importance, and should be admmistered Uberally. 

In the open air this is a busy month, being the proper time for filling up the beds of the flower 
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garden, for a summer and aatomn display of flowen. This is done chiefly with Verbtnoi, BoMaa^ 
PetumUu^ AnoffoUuy Pdtuyo m mi u ^ Fneksioi, Alomooif &«., in preference to ammals, which soon 
cease flowering, and become shabby. It is better to sow annuals either in the borders or in rows 
round some of the beds in the flower garden, near the edge. In planting do not lose sight of 
hsimony in colours, nor of the rules generally observed to obtain a good effSsct. The centre bed 
should always be planted with some species growing strong, and very conspicuous when in flower, 
or else it should C(msist of a basket of flowers, a fountain, or something else which will form a 
conspicuous centre object ; every surrounding bed should have another similar bed on the opposite 
side of the group, planted so as to exactly correspond both in habit and colour. If the beds are 
cut out on the grass, very ridi and liyely colours are requisite to give a warm and cheerful 
i4>pearance ; but if the beds are made on gravel, more pale-coloured flowers may be introduced. 

Keeping down tiuecCff ift a very important part of successftil cultivation, for without this no 
plant can be kept long in vigorous growth. Those which may be mentioned as very prevslent 
at this season, are the common Brown Scale (Ooccui keeperidmn) ; tiie small White Scale 
(Aepidiohu Nern) ; the Brown Lunpet Scale (Omcm pateilcefomUt) ; the Black Turtle Scale 
(Ooeeut tutud) ; the small Brown Scale {Atpid»Qiu$ Proteut) ; the Mealy Bug, (TVeoftoeoryi Oar^. 
lOoeeui] adomdvm) ; the Olive Green Aphis {Aphii eatritE) ; and Red Spider (Acamt telariua)* — 
The Brown Scale (Coeevu hetperidvm) is so well and universally known, that nothing need be said in 
point of description. The small White Scale {Aspidiohu Nem) is a nuMt destructive little creature, 
and exceedingly difficult to extirpate, for they secrete themselves in niches in the bark, on the 
nnder sides of leaves, folded buds, and in other situations where the application of remedies can 
with difficulty reach them ; they attack almost, indiscriminately, all plants with hard wood and 
shining leaves, but avoid those where the wood and leaves are very downy. The economy of 
these insects resemble in many respects that of the C. hesperiditm, bu^ both male and female are 
much smaller ; the latter is more prolific, and when fixed, has less the appearance of a hving 
creature. The colour is a pale yellowish white, inclining in the centre to a brownish buff ; the 
form is nearly round, and the whole very thin and flat ; but if the shield be carefully raised, and 
esuunined witii a miscroscope, it will be found to cover an almost incredible number of very minute 
eggs. In the course of some days tiiese eggs are hatched, and in a week or so afterwards, the 
young quit the shelter of the shield, proceeding from the lower extremity, and thus leave it 
unmutilated, and nearly as entire to appearance 'as ever. The young are 4it this time, not only 
remarkably small but somewhat active, and with a good glass may be seen moving about from 
place to place, exhibiting nothing of that torpor which alter they become visible to the naked eye, 
is their unvarying characteristic. In a few days after their separation, the females select a 
situation whereon to fix themselves for life ; they there commence sucking up the juices, assume 
the form in which we usuaUy see them, and lay their eggs. After having performed this great 
bunness of thdr existence, they die, and theur skins fYunish habitations for their numerous 
progeny. The males are much smaller than the females, and very dissimilar in appearance, being 
in reality little flies of a slender make and yellowish brown colour ; they have antemus and two 
black eyes, also two bristies on the abdomen, very much like those of Aphis ; they have six legs and 
two long semi-transparent wings, more than twice the length of the animal's body. They are 
seldom on the wing, but may often be seen slowly crawling over the branches or leaves of infested 
plants ; and from appearance their life is extremely short, probably not exceeding a few days. 

The Brown Limpet Scale (CoecM pateUmformu) besrs a great resemblance to the Chetperidum^ 
but is intermediate in size betwixt the latter, and the large winter scale of the Mealy Bug 
{Tridiawrye adfmdwA) being larger than O. hetperiduMf and smaller than T. adonidum. This 
espedally infects Oinnamomum cauia^ (7. vemm, and other aromatic plants, and from the rapidity 
of its increase, is very difficult to master. The colour of the shield is dark brown wl\en the insect 
is matured, and of an oval shape ; but when young, and seated on the tender leaves of plants, 
they are pale buff. 

The BUck Turtle Scale (Coecvi tetludo) is smaller than the last and not so flat. It infests the 
leaves and stems of most hard-wooded stove plants, but does not refuse those subjected to the 
temperature of the greenhouse. This species is found seated both in the upper and under side of 
the leaves, but prefer the latter, and usuaUy fix themselves along the midribs. In shape 
they are oval, somewhat cylindrical, covered with tufts of short downiness, not very con- 
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spicnous, but withal glossy and of a darl-bfown oolour. The young are flat, of a pale orange 
colour and aenu-tnmsparent, and axe also active^ like those of the Small WMte Scale, 
(Atpidiotut NerU). 

The Small Brown Scale (Aapidio^u Pfoieut). A very minnte species of Brown Scale, of an 
oval form, and very preralent in hothouses. 

The Mealy Bug (TridMcorjft [Oocofu] adonidum). This species is kurger than any of the pre- 
Tiously mentioned kinds, when full grown it is more than twice the si2e of C. hetperidum, an^. is an 
universal depredator ; for although it prefers plants with hard wood and shuiing leaves, yet it will 
attack those with every description of habit. The body of this kind when divested of its woolly 
appendages, is of a dull crimson colour, not much unlike the cochineal, (Cbeeut eacH,) but veiy 
inferior in brilliancy ; it is marked across with several lines, wb^"^ distinguish the number of 
segments ; and the whole is thickly covered with a short white do^i^ aot much unlike that of the 
American Blight, (Briotoma ftuUi,) only much shorter. It is not so sluggish as the previously 
mentioned species of scale, but may often when grown to a large size be seen crawling from one 
situation on the plant to another. In the antnnm the female having grown to her full size, selects 
a situation where she may pass unmolested through the winter, and deposit her numerous eggs. 
This is always on the stems or branches of the infested plants, and never on the leaves ; in this 
situation, she forms a large, deep brown, oval shield, glossy, and usually as nearly the colour of the 
stem on which it is seated as to remain eaoly unnoticed by any except a practised eye. Beneath 
this shield her eggs are deposited, and remain securely covered, and the young also remain there 
for some time after they are hatched. In the following February or Ifarch, according to the tempera- 
ture kept in the house, the young having become much increased m size and the parent being dead, 
the shield is partially raised, and the young are observed enveloped in a thick cottony covering ; 
and in the course of a week or two afterwards, they quit their protection of the shield, separate 
from each other, and establish themselTes upon the diffarent plants in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The Olive-eoloured Aphis (Ajphit Oaatm), As graeral depredators, periuqw no insects are 
more injurious than Aphides, nearly every species of plant, whetiier exotic or native, being in a 
greater or less degree infested with them at one time or other ; and it has been thought by many 
persons that every genus of pbmts has its peculiar species of Aphit, The present subject feeds 
upon all the tender kinds of Cauioy Mtfnota] &o., chiefly selecting such as have small and 
tender foliage, as Mimo$ck, TcmmimkUf PovneianOy &c Whether this species of aphis is a native 
of India, and was originaUy introduced to these countries along with tropical plants is unknown, 
but it is evidentiy unable to bear mndi cold, and thrives with the gre at e st nudity in a hot dvy 
atmosphere, and is now so common an inhabitant of our stoves that few either hurge or small 
collections are without them* The males h&Ve four long transparent wings, but the females are 
wingless. Th6 colour is a dark olive green whilst young, but as they advance in age they become 
nearly bhick. They faicrease rapidly, and soon cause the leaflets to become sickly and die. 

Red Spider (Aearw Ce/ortitf). Nearly all kinds of phmts, and even the food we eat, are, at one 
time or other, infested with some species of mite, and so are nearly all animals with which we are 
acquainted. The A. telariiu is a common pest to our plants and i^pears to equally multiply at 
all seasons of the year, if the temperature and other dreDmstances be suitable. The females ]ay 
their ^ggs generally on the backs of the leaves, because there they are sheltered from mtense light 
The eggs are very mmute, of a whitish colour, and not collected in masses, but scattered thickly 
all over the leaves, as may be seen witii a good microeoope. In eight or nine days the eggs are 
hatched, and the young begin to move about upon the leaves. They are at first remarkably small 
«nd oolouiless, but of the same fonn as the parents. As they advance in growth they become 
more red ; ^en half-grown they are very active, and when arrived at their full size, are dark 
brown and slightiy hairy. From the time they issue from the egg until they are full grown, they 
cast their skins several times, becoming each time something darker in colour, but in other reqwct s 
changing littie except in size. They construct for themselves close silken webs, by which they 
travel f^om one leaf to another ; these webs also being closely woven on the under sides of the 
leaves, shelter the ymmg from the effects of moistore, which would iooii prove feiaL 
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ONCIDIUM BARKto. 



(Mr. Barkei't Oncidiom.) 



CUut. 
OYNANDRIA. 



Order. 
MONAHDRIA. 



natural Oritr. 
ORCHIDACBJE. 



Okkbric CHARAcm.^P«r<anM showy. Sepals often 
unduUtadf lateral ones Knnetimefl ooniutte with the 
lower part of the UbeUum. Petals BimUBT. Labellum 
largest, spurlen, oontlnuooa with the oolumn, Tarioualy 
lobed, tuherded or Greeted at the base. Column free, 
aeml-oylindrlcal, winged at the top on both sidee. 
Anthers usually two-celled ; aostellum sometimes 
sborteoed, sometimes elongated and beaked. Pollen- 
masses two, furrowed behind ; caudioula plain; gland 
obl(aig. 

Spbcific CBA^Acnn^Pseudo-hutbs oval .compressed, 
blunt-edged, with a furrow or two passing do#n each 
side. Leaves small for the sixe of the plant, two to 
each pseudo-bulb, of an oblong-lanoeolate form, with 
a long sheathing striated footstalk, which is distinctly 
articulated in the middla Flowers disposed in a 
simple cured raoeme, and consist of from fire to 



ssTsn In number. Sepals and peUOs alike In form and 
colour, linear-lanceolate, wayy, q>rsading, or turned 
back, the lateral very slightly adhering at the base; 
they are corered with deep rich brown spots and 
bands on a pale cinnamon-coloured ground. Lip pure 
yellow, without spotting, much paler on the under 
side, and longer than the sepals ; middle lobe large, 
broader than long, slightly pointed at the top, which 
cunres Inwards in the manner usual in this genus ; it 
is distinctly stalked : lateral lobes flat, oblong, trun- 
cate, with rounded angles, one-third the breadth of 
the middle lobe. Crest consists of an anterior tubercle 
slightly three-lobed and hollowed out In front, and of 
a depressed, two-Iobed deration Immediately behind 
it. Column unusually short, pale^ellow, with a pair 
of rounded oblong wlng&— £<nd^, In SerU Orehid^t 48. 



This fine species of Oncidium was imported from Mexico some years ago, by 
Mr. Barker, in whose collection it flowered in 1841, when it received its present 
name by Dr. Lindley, who published a notice of it in the Botanical Register of 
that year, No. 174 of the miscellaneous matter. It has, since that period, flowered 
in several other places, first with Mrs. Lawrence, at Ealing Park ; also in November 
last with J. W. Schroder, Esq., Stratford Green, Essex, where our drawing was 
made ; and latterly, during February and March of the present year, at Chats- 
worth. 

Like the other species of Oncidium, this requires a hot and veiy damp situation, 
and also in its growing state a liberal supply of water ; but when it has perfected 
its summer's growth, it should be gradually dried off, and have a rest for about 
three months in a cool and dry temperature. It may either be placed in a basket 
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ONCIDICJM BARKERI. 



of moBs and rotten wood, fastened tx) a block, or grown in pots of turfy peat ; but it 
is necessary the drainage be particularly good. 

The generic name is derived from ogkas a tumour, in allusion to the base of 
the lip. 
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RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM PAXTONI. 



. DBCANDBIA. 



(Kr. Pwtoa't Trae Bhododendron.) 



ERICACEJB. 



Or4«r. 
MONOOYNIA. 



OsHBiuc CHAiucTBit^-Ca/yjr fire-ported. Corolla 
•omewhat funnel-ebaped or cftmpannlate, rarely route 
or five-parted, limb flTO-oleft, somewhat bilabiate; 
upper lip broadest and usually qwtted. Stomria five 
to ten, usually asserted, declinate ; anthers opening by 
two tefminal pcnva. Capntle flve-oelled and five- 
Talved; rarely ten-oelled and ten-valved, as in iZ. 
arboreum, with a septlcidal dehiscence at the apex. 
Placentas simple, angular. Seeds compressed, soobi- 
form, winged.— i)<m'« Syst, see Mag, BoL, 1—101. 

Spjkufic OiiAaACTBii.— Plant an erergreen tree. 
Leaves oral-lanoeolate, stalked, acute* 4—6 inches 
long, Ik inch broad ; above smooth and dull, with 
sunken reins, beneath silrery, with smooth, prominent, 
naked reins. Flowers terminal, elnstered in a short 
raceme, proceeding fk-om a bud covered outside with 
oblong, imbrieated brown scales, which gradually 
become more aoute, membranous, and silky as they 
approach the flowers, among which they are finally 
mixed, as in Bhkianthus» in the form of bracts, which 
are placed singly under each flower, and axe spatulate- 



lanceolate, bowed, oymbiform, white, silky, the length 
of flowers, and falling off with the flowers. Pedicels 
short, wrinkled, scurfy. CaljfX short, flattlsh, five- 
toothed, pubescent Corolla dark scarlet, fieshy, cam. 
panulate at the base, with five prominences, five-lobed, 
1| inch long, with rounded, wavy, emarginate lobes, of 
which the lowest are largest ; the throat covered with 
dark purple qxits. Stamens ten, hypogynous, the 
length of corolla; flUments white, fleshy, filiform. 
Anthers brown, oblong, apparmtly inverted, and there* 
fore opening by two pores at the end, not calcarate. 
Pollen pale yellow, globose, clustered in threes— Lfnd- 
fey, in BoU Reg., 800. 

PAxtovh— Leaves three to four inohee long, tomen- 
toae, somewhat obtuss^ dull green above, ferruginous 
beneath. Flowers not seated immediately above a 
whorl of large leares, as those of Jl. arboreum. Corotta 
crimson, rery fleshy, camponulate, thrse inches long, 
and the same in diameter when expanded ; and the 
throat reiy indisthiotly spotted. 



This very magnificent yariety of R. arboreum is a native of the East Indies, 
where it was discovered in 1837, by Mr. John Gibson, His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire's collector. It grew in elevated sitaations on the Ehoseea Hills, forming 
a spreading tree of considerable beauty. It produced its splendid flowers for the 
first time in the ^eenhouse at Chatsworth, in the spring of 1844, being then a veiy 
small plant This spring it has again flowered, when our drawing was made. 

It succeeds best when potted in turfy heath-mould, with good drainage, and is 
easily propagated by layers or grafting on the stock of R. ponticum. It requires the 
shelter of the greenhouse, and in every other respect exactly the treatment of 
R, arboreum. 

The generic name is derived from rkodon a rose, and dendron a tree ; arboreum 
describes its tree-like habit of growth, and the name of this variety is given by 
Mr. Gibson, the discoverer. 
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CUPHEA MINUTA. 



(VcmilUm^flowerad CopiMft.) 



Clam. 
DODEOANDRIA. 



NaimMiOritr. 
LYTHRACBJB. 



Ordtr. 
MONOGYNIA. 



erect, herbeoeoae^growlng about two feet hish, dender, 
leafy. Leave* opposite, ovate, aottmliiBte, entiiefy 
ooTered with white briatly haira. Petioles very ahort. 
Flover epike terminal, leafy ; FUneere aolltary, one 
apri&ging from the ajdl of each leaf. Pedicels rwj 
■hort. CalifX peraiBteot, long, cylindrioal, tubular, 
gibboM at the base, broader towards the mouth, 
oblique; lower part bright yellow green, upper part 
rich purple. Petalt two, situated at the upper side of 
the mouth of the calyx, rounded, intensely brUUant 
TermiUon. Stamens enveloped in a porple woolly 



Onnio CHAaAcna.-^a/y4P tubular, glbbose at the 
base on the upper side; limb wide, twelve toothed, 
with six of the teeth erect, and the other six small, 
or nearly obsolete, rising from the staiuses of the inner 
teeth. Pe<a<# six or seven, unequal. Btsamsns eleven 
to fourteen, rarely six or seven, unequal, inserted in 
the throat of the calyx. Wand under the ovarium 
thick. Stple fiUfonn. Btigma simple^ or rather bifid. 
CapsuU membranotiB, covered by the calyx, one or 
two-celled, at length deft by the deplexed placenta as 
well as the oalyx. Seeds nearly orbicular, compr ess ed, 
wingless. 

fipaanc CHAiucnuL— Ptea< perennial. Stetns green. 

This brilliant flowering stoye perennial was introduced to the collection of 
Messrs. Bollisson, of Tooting, from the Continent ; but its natiye country, and by 
whom originally introduced, we are sorry to add is unknown : it is, however, most 
likely a native of some part of Soutli America. 

It is a plant of very flne growth and easy culture, requiring only to be potted in 
a mixture of equal parts of light loam, sand, and heath mould, and cuttings root 
freely in the same kind of soil. 
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LIQUID MANURES CHEMICALLY APPLIED. 

These applications of enrichment have become so very fashionable of late, and 
are so highly extolled, that it is scarcely possible to take up a calendar of weekly 
operations where there are not directions for using such and such compounds. 
The subject is really of serious importance, and merits the interference of the philo- 
sophic chemist, to whom it is quite evident that the practice recommended is 
empirical, and in no degree founded upon science. 

Let it not be understood that fluid manure is condemned. " To let well alone," 
and to persist in a line of conduct which, " as the nlle," is proved to be beneficial, 
is both justifiable and wise ; the recommendation is yet so general, so indefinite, and so 
frequently guarded by expressions of caution, that something more precise is re- 
quired of those who profess to look into causes. 

Were either the theory or practice confined to the field, or even the kitchen 
garden, we should be unwilling to allude to it, in a work which is primarily devoted 
to floriculture and botany; but we hear and read of .the great utility of liquid manures 
when cautiously applied to Azaleas, Camellias, and members of 'the herbaceous 
tenants of the greenhouse, the plant-house, the stove, and to the whole tribe of 
Geraniums and succulents. But then the question, What is liquid manure ? occurs. 
Some tell us authoritatively, that one of the best forms combines a little sheep- 
dung digested in a volume of water, a portion of coal-soot, and a sprinkling of quick- 
lime, the whole to be intimately stirred and blended together, and suffered to sub- 
side till the floating liquid becomes entirely clear. Another gardener with whom the 
writer had once an interview, observed that he found great benefit from the liquor of 
" Potter's guano ;" but by fax the greater number of practical gardeners give the pre- 
ference to the dark brown drainage from farm-yard manure heaps, more or less 
diluted. Not many years since, a veteran in the art vnrote us that the soft water 
which percolated through a body of grass turf, (as, for instance, a sloping meadow 
which drained itself into a dean ditch or rill,) contained all the nutritive matters in 
solution which any fruit-bearing or ornamental plant could require. The last 
suggestion is the most wise, and evidently is grounded in wisdom, as we shall now 
attempt to prove, by adducing a few chemical fects in order to controvert the 
erroneous opinions entertained by the many. 

Plants, differing in their generic and specific characters, laborate and assimilate 
food, each according to its specific character ; therefore all and each require food suit- 
able in all respects accordingly. Nothing can be more true than that the three organic 
elements — oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, are common to all ; and it is equally so that 
the fourth element, nitrogens-otherwise called azote — enters into the composition of 
many. It is certain, however, that these four simple elements are susceptible of 
innumerable modifications, combining in proportions so indefinite as to admit of no 
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comparison with the well-defined proportional alliances of ordinary chemical com- 
ponnds. But independently of purely organic structure, plants endowed with life 
introsuscept a* great numher and variety of purely chemical, inorganic salts, and 
those chiefly from the soil. 

The earths proper — of metallic origin — are also to a certain extent absorbed and 
deposited in certain specific conditions, yarying according to the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the vegetable subject. 

If, then, any liquid manure is found to produce a marked effect upon a plant, 
that e£fect must depend chiefly, if not entirely, upon the salts which it holds in a 
state of aqueous solution ; therefore, in order to understand the mode in which any 
given solution can act, we must submit it to correct analytic experiment. Let us 
take for the type that compound fluid which results from a portion of the best and 
purest Bolivian guano; for there we detect nearly all the elements which are 
traceable in the saline product of organised vegetable hfe. The soluble salts of 
such guano are sulphates of potass, of soda, and of ammonia ; muriate or chlorides of 
soda and ammonia ; phosphates of ammonia, Ac. ; and also a quantity of free urea. 
We do not pretend to determine the proportions or exact quantities of those salts, 
the variableness of guano being proverbial ; but that they all, or most of them, are 
present, in certain proportions, may be considered an admitted general fisuit. The in- 
soluble components of good guano consist chiefly of the bone phosphate from fish, 
reduced to a state of division so minute as to defy comparison — of urate of ammonia 
-—of ammonio-phosphate of magnesia — and of some other minor ingredients, 
among which we have detected an oxide of iron, and a quantity of organic matter, 
that represents, as nearly as may be, the compound which of late has been termed 
humus, since it is destructive by fire, excepting that small portion of siliceous sand 
which most samples of guano are found to contain. 

If, then, guano be employed as liquid manure, it is plain that every plant must 
be injured, unless it be constitutionally inclined to imbibe and receive nutriment from 
the salts contained t and even then the solution should be exceedingly weak, and be 
used with discretion. 

Potter's guano appears to combine sulphate of ammonia as its chief active in- 
gredient, common salt in smaller proportion, a quantity of powdered chalk (these 
two susceptible of mutual attraction), a littie vegetable alkali, and much bone^ust. 
It is not guano, but a very useful dress for the ferm, — and the liquid will contain the 
salts named, with the addition of some free ammonia, owing to the action of the 
potash upon the sulphate. 

If steeped manures — as sheep-dung, horse-droppings, cow s, deer's, or pigeon's - 
dungs — ^be used, in a state of fermentation, a peculiar saline matter may be present, 
which, in all probability, will be most correctiy called humate of ammonia, a 
compound that claims the strictest attention, and which we shall now attempt to 
describe. 

This salt of ammonia is produced by the attraction or chemical affinity which 
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exists between the alkaline base, ammonia, and that vegetable extractiye matter that 
is known to modem chemists by the term of humic acid. To prove this assertion, 
and thus to acquire some knowledge of the true theoiy of manures, we recommend 
the inquiring reader to proceed in the following manner ; but previously he must 
admit a few preliminaiy remarks. 

There are three substances which can be taken as types, and used in the 
form of liquids. The first is the brown fluid that flows to waste from the 
dung-heaps of the fiann : this is the natural product of fermentation, and when fresh 
may contain a portion of iree volatile alkali (ammonia, or smelling-salts), but in a 
veiy short time an union takes place between the ammonia and the humic acid, and 
therefore the drainage in its ordinaiy state consists chiefly of water charged with 
kumate of ammonia^ whence it derives its dark tint. 

The second typical substance is the liquid that is obtained by digesting decayed 
wood-earth, leaf-mould, heath or moor-soil, or old spit-dung, in a quantity of warm 
water holding ammonia, potash, or soda (but especially the first) in solution. The 
result of any of these processes is still a humate, whence it will be dear that 
decayed vegetable — or animal and vegetable matter, mixed as they are in the dung- 
hill, are resolved by slow decay into a hydro-carbonous mass, replete with humus. 

Keeping in view the foregoing theoretic observations, let an ounce or two each of 
wood-earth, and the other substances named, be placed separately in half-pint glasses, 
and a large tea-cup (about 4 ounces) of scalding water be poured upon the earth &c. 
contained in each glass. Stir the whole well two or three times, and when luke- 
warm, suffer the solid matters to subside. The liquors will then be found more or 
less coloured ; but upon adding to each a dessert-spoonful of strong solution of 
ammonia, they will become deeply tinted, and in some instances appear dark as 
porter : in other words, they will represent the drainage of the dung mixen, a glass 
of which should also be ready at hand as a standard of comparison. These prepara- 
tions being made, and all the vessels standing side by side, the operator will be 
qualified to form some correct idea of the way in which liquid manures act, and of 
the errors which are but too commonly prevalent. 

Prepare lime-water by slaking Hme, fresh from the kiln, and pouring over it 
about a pint of cold water to eveiy ounce of the powder ; stir the cream of lime so 
formed, and pour it into a closed glass vessel. When the water hajs become bright, 
and all the Ume has fallen to the bottom of the bottle, and when also the sediment 
of all the humous substances has subsided, take a table-spoonful of each, and put 
it into a separate wine-glass ; do the same with the liquid from the farm-yard. Then, 
beginning with the last, drop in a little of the lime-water, stirring all the while, 
and mark the result. It will soon be seen that nearly all the colour has disappeared, 
and that a quantity of brownish-grey flocks has Mien to the bottom of the vessel. 
Proceed thus with all the solutions, and corresponding effects will be produced, making 
allowance for the difference which must exist between the substances employed. But 
so far as humus is concerned, so far will the results correspond, and there will be a 
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deposit of flocks in all the glasses, with a manifest loss of colour in the floating 
liquids. If, instead of applying lime-water to fluid humates of ammonia, a portion of 
each of the solid hnmous earths be rubbed in a mortar with some cream of lime, no 
^x>lour will be extracted, even by adding boiling water. 

It thus appears that lime exerts a superior a£GLnity upon humic acid, fixing it 
as an insoluble humate of lime : it likewise attracts it from oTeiy other known 
alkaline base. 

The inferences to be drawn from the aboye experiment are these. All brown 
tinted liquid manures contain hunuUea of an alkaline base : these are doubtful, if 
not dangerous applications, and lime is a remedial antidote. 

If a weak, but perfectly clear solution of guano be occasionally employed, great 
efiSoct has been produced : but then there remains little or no colour visible ; there- 
fore it contains no humate, but its yirtue resides wholly in the soluble salts above 
enumerated. 

D17 manures implied to the soil do not yield brown extracts to the moisture 
.therein ; and raw sap is always colourless : hence we conclude that brown liquid 
manures are in every case to be employed with the utmost circumspection ; and that 
the humie acid, so long vaunted as an aliment, is in fact a poison, and constitutes 
the sterilising agent of peat, bogs, and barren turbaries. 



PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OP A PEW 
SELECT CLIMBING STOVE PLANTS. 

{fkml^fnmd fnm page 89.) 

Since our last hints on this subject were committed to paper, we have had an 
opportunity of conversing with some of the first plant cultivators in the country, and 
of eliciting firom several of the principal contributors to the metropolitan exhibitions 
their opinions as to the correctness of our views and practice with regard to training, 
and it is gratifying to know that by those most competent of judging, they were 
approved of. We therefore feel additional interest in pressing them upon the 
attention of our amateur friends, being convinced that if correctly carried out success 
will most assuredly crown their wishes. 

In our remarks upon AUamanda cathartica and grandifiora we omitted to state 
that the blooming branches may be multiplied four-fold by stopping some of the 
strongest shoots, when they are about fifteen or eighteen inches long. About one 
third of the shoot must be removed, and this will induce the plant to produce four 
lateral branches, and hence you will procure four spikes instead of one of bloom. 
This practice, however, must only be adopted with those plants intended for autimm 
blooming, as, if carried out in the spring, it will be found difficult to get the plants into 
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X>. splendens, we have little doubt but that it comes from some of the more tern- 
perate parts of Brazil, and as it came to this country from the Continent under the 
name of Echites caroMa, it was in all probability introduced through the hands of 
the collectors to some of the continental nurserymen. In point of beauty it is 
scarcely inferior to D, aplendens, being deeper in the colour of flower, more profuse 
as a pot plant, of smaller and neater habit, and more easy management 

Some cultivators profess to grow it in a cold pit or greenhouse, where it is said 
to luxuriate with great freedom, and we have heard of its growing freely as a green- 
house climber. So far, however, as our own experience extends, the cool end of the 
stove, or an intermediate house, appears the most appropriate position, and where it 
grows with the greatest freedom. It is, constitutionally, a delicate plant, and is very 
impatient of sudden changes. The slightest check at the roots, such as too much 
bottom-heat, or water, or a want of the latter element, will make it cast its leaves 
almost immediately, and once got into an unhealthy state, it will be found anything 
but an easy matter to reinstate its health. It is, therefore, a plant which requires 
to be grown steadily to do well, and consequently, both severe forcing and untimely 
checking must be avoided. 

The plant first flowered in this country in the collection of G. W. Norman, Esq., 
of Bromley, but was figured for the Botanical periodicals in the following summer, 
by the permission of R. G. Loraine, Esq., from whose garden at Caishalton in 
Surrey, it ^as first exhibited. 

Its management is much the same as D. »plenden9, except that it delights in a 
little more loam in the soil, and a rather lower temperature throughout the whole 
period of its growth. The best time to commence its cultivation is early after 
Christmas, when strong, well-rooted plants should be taken and potted into six or 
eight-sized pots, using a compost consisting of two parts turfy sandy loam, one part 
turfy sandy peat, one part semi-decomposed leaf-mould with plenty of sand, and 
two or three handfiils of charcoal lumps of various sizes. After potting, place the 
plants in a cool part of the stove, where they will get a gentle bottom-heat, 
and start them gradually ; but so soon as they are isailj started, and the days begin 
to increase iii length, endeavour to increase their growth by gradually raising the 
temperature until the minimum is 60^, and the maximum by fire-heat 70^. This 
plant delights in a moist atmosphere, and not too much sunshine; during the time it 
is in free growth, therefore, a thin shade of canvas or woollen netting must be laid 
over the glass, and if it is oontuiued there until the plant begins to show bloom, it 
will be as well. 

In training avoid overdoing the thing, and let the plant run rather wild than 
otherwise ; indeed, if too closely trained, like many other plants, it will not bloom at 
all. A shield or flat trellis may, if preferred, be used for this plant ; but for our 
own part we are rather prejudiced in &vour of cylindrical trellises, being very 
simple and inexpensive, and withal very neat. 

D. crasnnoda, under good management, will bloom from June until October, or 
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even later, and m€i from ten to thirty trosaes of bloom expanded at the same 
time, 18 an object of yery considerable interest and attraction. In the second and 
succeeding seasons the best system of management is to repot the plants early in 
January, removing as much of the old soil as you conveniently can, but not 
disturbing the roots too much. Repot, using the same soil as before, and as you 
put the plant on the new trellis, remove about one-third of the length of each 
young shoot This plant strikes freely by cuttings in a gentle heat at almost any 
season, and may also be increased by layers. As a vrarm conservatoiy cUmber 
planted out in light rich porous soil, and assisted occasionally in the growing season 
with weak dear manure water, it is a plant of first-rate excellence, and a fit 
companion for D. spUndetu, 

Gloriosa mperba. This is a veiy high sounding name for an old but very mag- 
nificent plant, which has been in the country upwards of 150 years ; but which, 
at the present time, is rarely seen, and then too frequently in veiy indifferent 
health. It belongs to the natural order LUiaca, and, therefore, is a bulbous-rooted 
plant, annually making a new growth, and after blooming, dying down to the 
original tuber. The flowers, both in form and marking, are not less singular than 
some of the Orchids ; and indeed so unlike most of the Liliaceous plants as to be 
easily mistaken by the common observer for an Orchid. The plant is a native of 
the East Indies, where it grows in jungles, scrambling over the trees in the tropical 
forests, and frequently attaining an elevation of from twenty to fifty feet. In this 
country; however, it does not grow so rampantly, though we have had it, when planted 
out in a comer of the tan bed, grow the length of a plant stove thirty feet long. 

As a pot plant, it is of rather difficult management, refusing all control as to 
training during the early part of its growth, and refusing to bloom unless left almost 
in a state of nature until the first flower buds are of considerable size. Our system 
of management is to pot the bulbs about the first of February, in a compost 
consistuig of leaf-mould, sandy peat, turfy loam, and silver sand, in about equal pro- 
portions, introducing lumps of charcoal of various sizes to secure the porosity of the 
soil. We generally put from two to five bulbs, being ruled by their size, in a twelve- 
sized pot, placing them about three inches below the surface, and coyering them 
with very sandy soil. After this they are plunged in a bark bed with a brisk bottom- 
heat ; but no water is given until the shoots begin to break through the soil ; but 
after they are fairly started and the shoots grown to some length, manure water is 
regularly supplied. When the shoots are about four feet long, and before they become 
unruly, the plants are removed into No. 3 sized pots, using the same compost, 
with the addition of a little more loam to it After this potting, the pots are plunged 
close to the back wall or end of the house, and the shoots are trained perpendicularly 
about a yard apart, and they are left uncontrolled, except in so &r as their being 
prevented from becoming entangled. 

In this state they are left until the first flowers are open, when, a barrel trellis 
being fitted to the pot, the shoots are carefully taken down and trained, taking every 
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posBible oare to avoid braising the stem or main branches. When trained they are 
again replunged and shaded from bright sunshine until quite reooTered from the 
check, and the leayes have reassumed their wonted position. 

After the plants begin to fade they must be gradually dried oC cmd be kept 
perfectly dry throughout the mater. The Gloriosas are propagated by seed sown 
in the spring, and by separation of the bulbs. 



REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OP THE GENUS 
LESCHENAULTIA. 

All the species of LetehenavUia (or LechsnavUia, as it was formerly called) are 
natives of New Holland, and, consequently, greenhouse plants ; and as they are 
somewhat delicate in their growth, and Tcry liable to die without any apparent 
reason, the following few particulars respecting their treatment may be useful to 
our readers. 

The soil most suitable for their growth is composed of two parts turfy heath 
mould, one part sandy loam, and one part of leaf-mould and fine sand in equal 
proportions. If it can be conTeniently done, this soil is better mixed together two or 
three months before being used, and if it was turned once or twice during that period, 
it would be an advantage, as these plants never appear to thrive well in soil newly 
dug from the pasture. This soil must not by any means be sifted, or even broken 
fine: it is always to be preferred when lumpy, and with plenty of fibre retained in it. 

In potting, it is indispensable that abundance of drainage should be afforded ; 
without this the plants cannot possibly thrive long ; indeed, stagnant water at the 
roots perhaps destroys more plants of this genus than all other causes put together. 
This stagnation may arise either from bad drainage, soil which has been sifted or 
broken too fine and deprived of its fibre, or by placing the plants in too large pots. 

To avoid injury from any of these causes, our rule is to grow them in small pots 
whilst the plants are young, to lay abundance of broken crocks, as drainage, at the 
bottom of each pot, so that the water may have a very fi^ passage through, and to 
mix with the soil a quantity of broken crocks, pieces of freestone, and charcoal, the 
two latter about the size of a walnut ; by these means the mould never becomes 
hard and solid, which to these plants is of great importance. 

Another important point in potting, also, must not be lost sight of ; if the plants 
are placed deep in the pots they often die, notwithstanding the utmost care and 
attention be paid to them. It is therefore always advisable to place the crown of 
the roots about on a level with the top of the pot, so that when the soil sinks around 
it, the plant will stand elevated on a slight mound. This effectually prevents isijury 
from any occasional mishap in over-watering which might inadvertently occur. 
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Haying carefbllj potted them mthout distojrbing the balls, set the pots in a 
situation where they will stand near the glass, and have plenty of light and air ; 
these are indispensable requisites. 

With respect to watering, if properly potted, they may, during the growing 
season, haye a pretty liberal supply at the roots, and likewise maybe syringed pretty 
freely; but as the summer declines the quantity of water must be diminished, 
until, during the winter, no more will be required than just to keep the soil damp in 
the pots, and the foliage cannot then be kept too dry. 

If the plants are a good size, it trill be an advantage if they are turned out of 
doors about the end of July or beginning of August, and allowed to remain out for a 
month or six weeks. As their growing season will then be over, this exposure will 
harden the young wood, and prevent their liability to suffer during the dark days of 
winter. It is indispensable, however, that they be placed in a partially shaded 
situation, not under the drip of trees, but where the mid-day sun will not have full 
power upon tbem. With this one exception of placing out of doors, (which, if the 
season be veiy wet, must not be done,) it is better to keep them all the year in an 
exposed and airy part of the greenhouse. 

About the beginning or middle of September, according to the state of the 
weather, again replace the plants in the greenhouse, and during the whole of the 
winter months water cautiously, and keep them free from frost, but otherwise keep 
them as cool and much exposed to light and air as possible. 

The L. biloha and several other species have a disposition to grow straggling and 
naked : to prevent this, and make the plants spreading and bushy, carefully stop 
all the young shoots when they have grown an inch or two long, they will then 
break again ; by this practice being judiciously followed, the plants, by the time 
they are two feet high, will be as much or more in diameter, and in the blooming 
season will be perfect pictures of flowers. 

They strike readily from cutting^ planted in pots of sand, covered with a glass, 
and placed in a moderate heat ; they also often ripen seeds, which may be sown 
early in spring. If a quantity of young plants be grown eveiy year, and stopped 
and treated as above, there w£Q always be a succession of fine flowering specimens 
for display. 

The best kinds are— L. formoMi an old, but very jEavourite species, with red 
flowers ; L. biloha, an upright grower, with coarser foliage than the last, and bearing 
abimdance of blue flowers ; L. arcuata, a new species, with yellow flowers, blotched 
with red, and L. splendms, a kind with scarlet flowers : these will give a great 
variety of colour, and, if judiciously arranged, will make no mean di^lay in the 
greenhouse in early spring. 
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CULTURE OP THE HABROTHAMNUS FASCICULATUS 
AND CORYMBOSUS. 



These are elegant greenhouse plants, bearing panicles of flowers in profusion ; 
they are scarce in collections at present, but their great beauty entitles them to a 
first rank amongst cultivated plants. 

They are not difficult to cultivate if the following particulars be paid attention 
to ; otherwise they are veiy shy of flowering. Their general habits are not much 
unlike those of Brugmansia, but their foliage is smaller and haiiy, and their mode 
of flowering dififerent. 

In point of propagation, they strike freely £rom cuttings, which may be put in at 
any time from March to August, but those planted in spring are the most successful. 
Put three or four round the rim of a 60-sized pot of veiy light sandy soil, or sharp 
sand, either will equally answer; plunge these pots into a brisk bottom-heat, either 
in a cucumber-firame or a propagating.house, and shade them for a few days from 
the rays of the sun. 

When struck, pot them off in small pots filled with light rich soil, composed of 
one part veiy sandy loam, one part heath mould, one part veiy rotten leaf-mould, 
and one part rotten dung ; let these be all well beat and mixed together, but by no 
means be sifted, as this would separate the fibre, and allow of the soil becoming 
hard and close, which is always a disadvantage. In this soil they wiU grow with 
great rapidity, which should be as much as possible encouraged by a little heat and 
moist atmosphere. 

As they advance in growth and become good sized plants, gradually expose them 
to a cooler atmosphere ; and in all future pottings use a ndxture of two parts sandy 
loam, one part heath-mould, and one part leaf-mould, leaving out the dung altogether, 
as this would tend to so encourage the growth, that few flowers would, at any time, 
be produced. 

In potting give plenty of room in the pots, and lay a considerable quantity of 
drainage in the bottom, for although these are plants which, in their growing season, 
require abundance of water, yet they soon perish if there is any stagnation of it 
about their roots. No stated times can be given for the operation of potting, but 
this must always be done when the roots have spread through the soil and begin to 
form a mat against the sides of the pot 

If £a,vourably grown, the young plants will, by the end of the summer, have 
become three feet, or more, high, and proportionably bushy and strong ; then begin 
gradually to diminish the quantity of water, and on the approach of winter set 
them in a cool, dry, and aiiy place in the greenhouse, where they will be quite secure 
from frost, and administer veiy little water until the return of spring. In March 
use the knife pretty freely in cutting back the branches; this will make the plants 
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handsome and bushy, and will likewise assist their flowering ; then take off the old 
soil for an inch or two deep, and giye a good top-dressing of new soil, as recom- 
mended for potting. 

After being potted place the plants in a cool part of the store, and begin gra- 
dually to increase the proportion of water at their roots, and occasionally syringe 
them over-head. As they advance in growth remove them to a warmer part of the 
stove, where they will enjoy a damp and close atmosphere, and if they are kept well 
supplied with water at the roots, and syringed over-head in sunny days, they will 
soon show signs of flowering, and exhibit large leafy panicles from eighteen inches 
to two feet in length of shining waxy flowers, of a deep orange crimson colour ; 
which will be more than a recompense for all the attention they required. 

When out of bloom, which will be about the end of May or beginning of June, 
turn the plants out of their pots, and plant them, without breaking their balls, into 
the open borders, into a light rich soil, and during the summer allow them to have 
eveiy encouragement to make a fine growth, by giving plenty of water if the weather 
should prove dry, and occasionally a little liquid manure. In this situation they 
may stand until the second week of September. 

In September carefully take the plants again out of the ground, pot them, with 
as little damage to the roots as possible ; place them in a close pit or the stove for a 
few days, until they have recovered from being shifted ; then remove them to the 
greenhouse ; gradually diminish the quantity of water, and treat them exactly as 
recommended before. 

These plants are well suited either for a greenhouse or conservatory, and will no 
doubt, in a few years, form splendid objects on our conservative walls, for which 
they are well adapted. 
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No one can have walked abroad during the past fortnight or three weeks, where 
flowering trees and shrubs, whose blossoms in any measure approach those of a 
conspicuous character, have come within the field of observation, without having 
been struck by the overwhelming quantity of bloom that every tree and bush, 
to the extent of branch and branchlet of each, is destined, however briefly, to 
support 

In natare*s and the cultivated garden, such a state of things have equally prevailed 
and thrust themselves upon our attention. Individual and assemblages of trees and 
shrubs, those with showy and those with inconspicuous blossoms, such as are grown 
for the value of their produce, as well as those maintained for ornament, have all 
exhibited, or indicate they will exhibit, similar features. There is enough in 
this, at least, to convince us that the influences which have wrought those effects 
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which none can fail to admire, have not been partial, but uniyersal in their 
operation. We may briefly glance at what those influences are. 

Ordinary ideas respecting the wonderful development of blossom this season 
would lead us to attribute the display to last year's scarcity of bloom, but in doing so* 
we need scarcely observe, we commit error. That of which we write is. undoubtedly 
chargeable to the account of last year, or rather to its extraordinary weather, and is 
too indisputable to require further mentioning. It might be instructive to inquire 
into and enlarge upon the processes, as they relate to ^e subjeet in question, acting 
through a summer like the last, in opposition to those in force during one the veiy 
reverse in character; but it would involve too serious an amount of theoretical 
detail for our present purpose. The object now in view is to suggest, very briefly, 
an idea or two, founded on recent experience, in connection with the subject 
professedly written upon. 

Those who only give their attention, to a very limited extent, to gardening 
matters, cannot but have observed that a tropical sun of the power and continuance 
of that of part of last year, or one in degree similar, is always succeeded by 
comparatively like effects, to those which the present spring has produced. 
Herein is hidden that secret we will cursorily notice. The weather in that period 
of last year which is usually regarded, and generally is, the growing season, hap- 
pened to be such as induced most plants, whether those which had an unlimited 
supply of nutriment at command, or those less favourably situated, to assimilate such 
food and dispose of it in the desired manner ; and hence this spring's beauty of our 
gardens and orchards, and the increased delight the lanes and fields afford. 

Perhaps it may here occur to our constant readers that we have said as much, and 
conveyed more on this subject formerly, in that part of an article on conservative 
walls which relates to the formation of their borders,* and in other places (see pages 
181, and 235, of volume xii). Similar ideas, doubtless, are traceable in each of 
the places to which allusion is made, but those ideas are of a nature which permits 
their repetition without a diminution in value taking place ; and this is our excuse 
for recurring to them. 

The time, too, at which they are reproduced is, it will not be disputed, appro- 
priate. At the date upon which they will meet the public gaze, the time and 
attention of the gardening world will be occupied in storing their flower-gardens and 
grounds with plants which are to produce a display of bloom and beauty for the 
season. 

In conclusion, we would remind all those engaged in the operation of turning 
plants into the open ground, that the common error committed in doing so predomi- 
nates on the side of providing them witii too much food rather than on that of 
arranging for too little. For the minor mistake, it is now getting well known there 
are simple and readily-applied correctives ; but for the greater evils remedies are 
scarce, and those few are difficult of application except at the proper period. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED AND DESCRIBED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS FOR HAY, &o. 

Akbbia quinata. Aoeording to M. Decaisne, one of the Bpedee of this genus is commonly 
coltiTated in the gardens of Japan, where it is called Fagi-K(tdmrcb-Ahebi, whence its scientific 
name. Professor Zuccarini has stated this to be the very Japanese plant described by Thonberg. 
Mr. Fortoney who sent it to this ooontry, found it growing on the lower sides of the hills, in hedges, 
where it was climbing on other trees, and hanging down in graceful festoons from the ends of their 
branches. The colour of the flowers in China is of a dark brown, not unlike the MoffnoUafiuccttaf 
and they are very sweet scented. In the garden of tiie Horticultural Society the flowers are much 
lighter in colour, and nearly scentlessw There is every reason to suppose it will succeed well when 
grown on trellis in the open tar.^£u. Beg,, *28. 

BoLBOPHTLLUH LoBBii. How fiuo a plant of its kind this is, may be surmised by its having 
been taken for a Ccelogifne, The flowers are yellow, shaded with cinnamon, spotted with light 
brown, and speckled outside with brown purple. They are full four inches across ; are superior to 
any known species of the genus for beauty. Mr. Thomas Lobb sent it from Java to Messrs. 
Veitch, who have it for sale. — Boi, Beg., 29, descrip. 

BiussiA B&ACHiAiA. This beautiful Epiphyte was originally defined from a dried specimen, 
collected near the ffacienda de la Lagwna, in Guatemala, by Mr. Hartweg. Like B, verrucata, this 
species has the singular peculiarity of bearing upon its lip numerous flat warts, to which the green 
colour of that part is exclusively confined* This fine plant is best grown elevated on a pot well 
drained, and in a mixture of the fibre out of rough peat and half-decayed leaves, in equal propor- 
tions. When the season's growth is completed, it should be allowed a season of rest, which is best 
attained by withholding moisture, first from the atmosphere, and afterwards from the roots, and by 
reducing the temperature of the house to 58^ or 60^ by fire heat— ^o^. Beg., 29. 

Galcbolaria amplbxicaulis. A handsome and ornamental yellow-flowering CaJeeoUma, though, 
except in foliage, little different frcm many other forms of that genus. It is a native of Peru and 
Colombia^ Humboldt met with it upon the banks of the San Pedro, between Chillo and Conocoto, 
at an elevation of from seven to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea ; Mr. William Lobb 
found it at Muna, whence he forwarded seeds to Mr. Veitch, of Exeter ; and Professor Jameson 
and Hartweg lent it from Quito.— ^o<. Mag,, 4300. 

Catasetum sbbkatuh. Nearly allied to C. fMculahim, fWtm which it differs from the sides of 
the lip not curving inwards, in the shortness of the cohnnnal drriii, and in the emarginate apex of 
the lip. The flowers are neariy of the same size, but not spotted ; they are pale green, with the 
convexity of the lip yellow. Sent from Panama to Messrs. Veitch, by Mr. Lobb. — Bot, Beg,, 
24, detcrip. 

Cbeasus JAPOifiGA PUDiA. This differs in no respect frtnn the well-known double dwarf 
Chinese Cherry (or Plum), except in having perfectly white and very double flowers. A hardy 
shrub, growing freely in any good sandy loam, and increased by budding on a Plum stock. 
Introduced by Mr. Fortune from China, in 1846.— JSTorf. Jawr,, vol. ii., p. 158. 

DxNDBOBiuM Vbitchianum, We are not sure that this will not prove a rival to the best of the 
East Indian Orchids. It is a most beautiful plant, with upright racemes of lai-ge mossy flowers, 
neariy two inches in diameter, and a fine stiff habit. Its sepals are a clear dull yellow, the petals 
pure white, the lip deep green bordered with white, and richly marked with crimson veins. A 
native of Java, discovered by Mr. Lobb. — Bot, Beg,, 25, dewcnp, 

EcHiTBs Fhamciscba. A fine fh^prant hothouse climber, of considerable beauty, the introduc- 
tion of which was effected by His Grace the late Duke of Northumberhind. It appears to have 
been found in the Brazilian desert, near the river San Francisco, whence it takes its name. 
^Bot. Beg., 24. 

FoBSTTHiA viBiDissiMA. This uew plant, noticed page 67 of the present volume, has lately 
flowered in the Horticultural Garden, and proves to be a plant of extraordinary beauty. Its 
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branches are loaded with deep golden-yellow bloflsoms, which appear before the leayea are Mlj 
unfolded. — Ifori. Jaur.,yol. ii., p. 157. 

Ipomisa mukicata. a beautiful little species of IpomcM, not very aptly named mwrieaia by 
its first describer. Tubers were sent by Mr. Purdie from open gnaay mountains of the Niyada de 
Santa Martha, New Grenada.— £o<. Mag., 4301. 

Jacquemomtia canescens. a perennial twining phut, with the stems and leaves closely covered 
with a short down, which is brown and white. The flowers grow in close cymes of nine to eleven 
each, on stalks somewhat shorter than the leaves. They are of a dear bright blue, and very hand- 
some. It requues the shelter of a greenhouse, and strikes readily from cuttings. — Bot, Beg^ 27. 

ItMUk ciNNABAKiNA. The Orchidaoeous house of the Royal Gardens owes the possesBion of 
this plant to the Messrs. Loddiges, who received it from Brazil. It appears to have been first 
introduced, however, from that country by Mr. Young, of Epsom, in 1836. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the extremity of a raceme^ usually five or six in number, of a yellow scarlet — 
Bot, Mag., 4302. 

Macaome&ia kxsbrta. This is a fine half-hardy perennial, growing from two to three feet 
high, if potted in a mixture of sandy loam and fibry peat in equal parts. It is increased by seeds, 
and bears abundance of yellow flowers, firom August to October, if kept in the greenhouse. 
-^Bot. Beg., 26. 

Mabsdenia uaculata. This has been long cultivated in the stove of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew as a new Asdepiadeotu plant, which had been sent by the late Mr. Lockhart of Trinidad. 
It is a great climber, and flowers readily in June : the flowers are of a dark purple colour, and the 
foliage is large, and spotted with pale yellow, like those of Aueuba japomea; but with spots more 
regular, more equidistant, and more confluent — Bot, Mag., 4299. 

Ophrys fuciflora. Considerable confusion exists among the curious little plants which eon- 
stitute tiie genus Ophrys. 0, fucijhra is identical with 0, AradvnUes of Eng, Bot., iupp., 2596. 
—Bot. Beg,, 25. 

Phaljenofsis amabilis. This noble Orchidaceous plant, though introduced to our stoves ten 
years -ago, by Mr. Cuming from Manilla, is still perhaps the choicest and most highly prized of 
the family. Indeed there is not a more chaste or lovely flower among all the OrehidecB ; and it 
has the merit of continuing a long time in blossom. The species was fint detected at Amboynia, 
by Rumphius. In Java, and probably in the Malayan islands generally, it seems abundant It 
grows freely, attached to a piece of wood, together with a little moss, suspended from a rafter of 
the stove.— ^o<. Mag., 4297. 

RsNAJfTHBRA MATUTiMA. A sploudid Epiphyte sent from Java by Mr. Thomas Lobb, to Messrs. 
Veitch. It produces a large branching panide, each of whose arms is from six to nine inches long, 
and carries from six to twelve flowers. — Bot. Reg,, 26, deacrip, 

RuELLiA PuRDiEAifA. A desirable Acanthaceous pUmt for cultivation in the stove. It strikes 
freely from cuttings, blossoming at an early period, and at different seasons of the year, and the 
flowers are a full, deep crimson-lilac. — Bot. Mag,, 4298. 

Sacoolabium miniatum. a Java Orchid, imported by Messrs. Veitch, and flowered both by 
Mr. Rucker and Mr. C. B. Warner. It is not to be traced among Blume's species, and seems new. 
Its flowers, of a gay vermilion or rich apricot colour, although somewhat smaB, have an extremely 
lively effect ; they grow in upright racemes, about ten together. — Bot, Beg,, 26. 

SpiRiEA PUBBSCEMS. This is a small grey shrub, with little hemispherical umbels of white, small 
flowers, having a slight fragrance. In habit, it may be compared to a weak Spirma opuUfdia, Its 
leaves, when full grown, are about an inch-and-a-half long. The plant appears to be nearly hardy ; 
grows about two feet high, and flowers freely in any good garden soiL We may expect 
this to prove an omameutal shrub for planting in sheltered situations and warm districts. — H^yrL 
Jour., vol. ii., 157. 

Tblipooon obovatus. a curious plant sent from Peru, by Mr. Lobb, to Messrs. Veitch, by 
whom it has been sold. It has not yet flowered, but will prove a very nice plant when it does 
blossom. Its flower-stem is six inches high ; the flowers are bright yellow, an inch-and-three- 
quarters in diameter. — Bot, Reg , 27, deecrip. 
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PLilNTB, N£W OR INTERB8T1NO, IK FLOWBR IN THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 
NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

AzALKA, vol*. Fibldsb's whitk. Id Bin. Lawrence's colleotion at Ealing, this fine Tariety 10 
now exhibiting its large and wery good shaped flowers, of a pure white, spotted with greenish spots 
on the npper petals. The ezoellenee of the flowers will gain this variety a good reputation. 

AcHiMCNis cuPBBATA. A oorioos-looking plant, haying foliage much in appearance of A. pidei, 
bat without the variegated character ; with small, bat very bright, scarlet flowers, slightly notched 
at the edges, and yellow in the throat Its habit is that of a creeper, hanging over the side of the 
pot aboat two feet What may be its valae as to luzoriance of flowers^ time alone can inform us^ 
the specimen here noticed having bat one flower expanded. It is from the collection of His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland^ Sion House. 

Bbuomaiisia sanouinea. This fine old plant has been for some time past flowering in the 
most luxuriant manner in the conservatory of the Horticulttiral Society, Chiswick. It is well 
known for its long, large, red and yellow, trumpetHBhaped flowers, hanging from a mass of coarse 
foliage, which, in a small plant, has not much attraction ; but in the specimen here noticed, which 
is large, being fourteen or flfteen feet high, and nine or ten feet in its widest part, and having such 
a profusion of flowers upon it, the plant is exceedingly attractive. 

Davesia, bpb. a handsome species has lately been flowering in the Nursery of Mr. Glen- 
dinning, at Chiswick. It has a tortuous stem, throwing out at every turn a leaf or flat spine, 
very sharp-pointed, at the axils of which the flowers are produced in twos or threes, small, but a 
very rich orange-yellow, having a dark spot of chocolate in the centre. It is a very handsome 
addition to the species, and now flowering for the first time in this country. 

Dkndbobiuh spje. NOV. At the recent Horticultural Fete, Messrs. Veitch of Exeter exhibited 
three new species of the Dendrobium. The first, in the bulb, is much like D. Paxtont, as well as in 
the flower, having racemes holding upwards of ten yellow flowers, with a small spot of deep 
crimson in the throat of the labellum, which is of a paler yellow, and beautilully fringed at the 
edges. The second, in flower, is allied to 2). aggreffotvm, only smaller, yellow, and the labellum 
being fringed ; the bulbs about four inches long, very thick and tapering to each end The third 
species has bulbs about eighteen inches long, and half an inch in diameter, round and smooth^ 
producing its flowers in pairs, at every joint up the stem : the flowers, though small, are very 
pretty, being of a delicate rose-colour, richly improved by a large blotch of bright yellow in the 
labellunL The whole of these specimens are without foliage. 

Ekica Impkbialis. This handsome species has lately developed its flne flowers in the 
nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting. It is rather rare in our gardens, though introduced 
many years since, and, taking the size of its flowers, which are two inches long, narrow, pale 
pink from the calyx, shading to near the division of the tube, when it becomes a bright green, 
these radiating at right angles with the stem at the top of each shoot in six, eight or more flowers, 
with foliage good and very handsome, makes the plant one of very considerable merit, and well 
desernng its name. 

Gaju>enia Fobtuni. a very handsome plant, having flowers as large and double as the White 
Camellia, richly scented^ and a pure white, well relieved by a mass of rich, dark-green, glossy 
foliage. This species was introduced by Mr. Fortune to the Horticultural Society's Gardens^ 
Chiswick, where it has recently been in flower. 

GoHPHOLOBiUM SEE. NOV. A vcry handsome and superior species is now flowering with Mr. 
Ayres, gardener to Jas. Cook, Esq., Brooklands, Blackheath Park, and, as compared with 
O. polymorphum, exhibits a decided superiority, whether frotb, its luxuriant habit, or the brilliant 
crimson, and profusion of its flower. This species will no doubt supersede all the varieties of 
0» polfftnorphum in cultivation. 

HouLBTiA SPB. A curious rather than handsome plant of this genus has been flowering from 
an imported bulb at Messrs. RoUisson's, Tooting. It is very like If, Brockkhurttiana in habit 
as well as the general appearance of its flowers, being about the same size, growing erect, of a 
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dingy brownish chocolate (witiiout the spotting) and a little relieved with straaka of pale yellow 
in the colomn. The flowers have a strong pungent odour, much like that of cloveai 

HoTA CAMPAMULATA. A pretty, though, from tiie absence of colour, not a yery interesting 
species, has been exhibited at Chiswick by Messrs. Veitch, Exeter. It has pale yellowish-green 
flowers, beautifully formed, like a number of inverted cups suspended among its rich green 
foliage, and having a delicious lemon odour, will render its want of colour less noticed, and make 
it a desirable addition to the stove climbers. 

ODONTOGLOfisuH cuspiDATUH. Messra Bolliflson have recently flowered this species : it has 
long, pointed sepals and petals, of a greenish ground, striped and e^tted with brown. The bulb 
is small and flat, with foliage about six inches long, and an inch broad, of a bluish-green 
colour. 

Oncidtitm oonoolok. In Messrs. Veitcfa^s collection, we noticed a handsome plant of this 
species flowering most luxuriantly : it is singularly different from all the species of Oncidinan^ by 
having an uniform colour (bright yellow) in the whole flower, labellum, sepals and petab. This 
species will always attract notice when seen in good flower. 

Rhododbndron, «ar. At this season, numerous flne hybrid varieties of this noble genus are 
developing their flowers in the most luxuriant profumon, the finer varieties of whidi we will 
proceed to notice. R metropolitana is now flowering splendidly with Mr. Edmunds, gardener to 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chiswick : it was raised some years ago by Mr. Ronalds, 
Nurseryman, Brentford. The specimen has immensely lai^ trusses of bloom, one of which held 
upwards of twenty-six flowers, each flower averaging four inches and a half in diameter ; the inflo- 
rescence is of a deep rose-colour, beautifully spotted in the throat The habit of the plant is bold, 
of a dark green on the upper side, and slightly bronzed beneath. At the nursery of Messrs. 
Knight and Perry are several handsome varieties in flower, including those splendid specimens 
of the true R. a/rboreumy which has been flowering for some time in a most luxuriant manner, 
and receiving the admiration of every beholder, l^en they have Jt, foutuotumJlore-plenOf a hand- 
some lilac flower, very large, and with good substance of petal, the truss holding upwards of twenty 
flowers, each flower being about three inches and a half in diameter. This variety is remarkable 
for a petal-like development of the stamens ; it is perfSecUy hardy, and one of the handsomest of its 
class. Another variety worthy of notice, possesses a changeable feature in the colour of its 
flowers ; first, the bud — which is a brilliant crimson — ^when the flower opens it is a rosy carmine, 
and as it ages becomes paler and paler, until near white ; so that a good specimen, in flower, 
has the appearance of being composed of different varieties grafted on one stem. We noticed 
another hybrid, raised between the Azalea and Rhododendron, having the foliage of the 
former, and flowers — a rich pink — of the latter, the whole of the petals being spotted with dark 
colour. Mr. Gaines, Nurseiyman, Battersea, has a pretty hybrid, 12. Jenny Znnd. It ia small, of 
a bluish colour, and profusely spotted on the upper petals. The foliage is very neat. We are not 
aware whether it is hardy. 

TROPiEOLUM AZUBEUM A wcll-growu Specimen, covered with its pretty, bluish flowers, has 
been exhibited by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir £. Antrobus, Cheam. This species, now introduced 
some yeai-8 ago, has been almost forgotten, whether from a difficulty of culture or what we know 
not : however, this specimen cannot fail to make the plant an object worthy the attention of the 
possessors to cultivate it in a similar manner. 

Yanda cmsTATA. This beautiful and singular-looking plant has been flowering flnely in 
several collections this season, but in none was it so freely in bloom as in the collection of Mr. 
Schroeder of Stratford Green, where it has thrown out upwards of sixteen of its beautifully 
striped flowers, forming a very attractive species. 

Viburnum spe. no v. Two species of Viburnum have lately been flowering in the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society, Chiswick. They are of the purest white, one of them is capitate, with 
trusses as large as the Hydrangea ; individual flowers about an indi across. The other pro- 
duces a greater number of trusses along the stem, smaller, about three inches iu diameter, while 
the individual flower is semi-double, about half an inch across. The plants are shrubby, and we 
believe, hardy. They were introduced by Mr. Fortune, from China. 

Wbigblia bosba. This charming plant cannot be noticed too highly, having several superior 
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poiiitB to noommeDd it ; first, its being perfectly hardy, having stood out the whole of listinnter 
in the HortienltanJ Society^s Garden, Chiswick, and is now growing Inzuriaatly ; secondly, the 
oolonr of iti flower— varying from a delicate rose, afanost whit^ gradually increaring in depth to a 
deep pink, when the flower dies. These qualities, added to its profnsion of bkMnn, we feel aanind 
of its becoming a general fitvonrite with every one. It is now richly in flower in the conservatory 
at Caiiswick, and was introduced there by Mr. Fortune, from China. ' 
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In plant-houses this month's proceedhigs are prindpaUy routine. All the appliaaees of 
growth must be called into action and maintained where growing plants exist, and the greatest 
diligence exercised in tiie suppression of insects. Plants whose growth has ceased should now 
be phMed to rest in cool situations, or in the open air, according to the kinds. 

Choice Orchids in flower, asl well as any other esteemed planti in a tike eondition, may be 
removed to where their beauties will be prolonged and more agreeably enjoyed. 

Indian Azaleas, and any other greenhouse plants of like habit, now the blooming season is 
over, may be placed in a warm and moist atmosphere, and occasionally watered with very diluted 
liquid manure, &c., to excite a robust growth. 

Plants having very fine fibrous roots, as the Heaths (Eriea), &c, must now be diligently 
attended to in respect of water. A glazed cold pit is perhaps |one of the best erections for the 
accommodation of the genus Ericas and other plants with similar habits^ during the summer, 
as Aey can be left perfectly exposed, and covered at pleasure. 

Pelargoniums which are not to be turned in the borders, but are intended for specimen-plants 
another season, give abundance of light and air, and by no means allow any plants to crowd each 
other, at this time of the year especially. 

Propagation of stove and greenhouse plants by cuttings^ and other means ; gathering and 
sowing choice seeds, hybridising, and a thousand other operations too numerous to mention, now 
all crowd upon the attention of the cultivator, and demand immediate and persevering exertions. 

One great feature in out-of-door culture in the flower department for the present month, is 
the continuation of turning out plants into the prepared beds and borders. A great deal of this 
work of course has already been done ; but this late season it is not to be expected ; but the 
heaviest part yet remains to be done. 

The first and most esHential point to be regarded in removing plants from pots into beds, &c., 
is to ensure tiiat their balls, or any quantity of earth adhering to their roots, is wholly and 
thoroughly moist We have formerly directed attention to this particular, and experience warrants 
our again noticing it. 

Every plant requiring it, should be amply secured before the operation of inserting it in the 
soil is considered complete. In the case of dahlias and plants of tiiat description, this is especially 
necessary ; and securing the trailing branches of dwarf and spreading kinds, is scarcely less 
important. Hooked pegs are tiie most readily obtained, and are perhaps the most suitable of 
anything for ftyBtening spreading plants, and stakes of proper thickness and height must be 
resorted to, where taller plants have to be supported. It is not an unusual practice when planting 
out dahlias and other tall growing kinds, whilst the plants are very small, to insert along with 
each, a stake which will be sufficient to support it when full grown. Under certain circumstances 
the proceeding of which we write is justifiable, and indeed we have recommended its adoption ; 
but generally speaking, even for the sake of appearance, it is far preferable to employ that kind 
of support the present necessities of the plants demand, and change them again as tiiey require 
it her^titBt, To dahlias and other plants whose roots are liable to receive injury from stakes 
being forced into the soil near them; it would be an advantage if the stake first inserted was of 
the same tiiickness as the one intended to support the lull-sized plant, and then the one could be 
replaced by the other without any damage happening to the roots. 
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DnpUcate Btove and greenhoiue plants, which are not r6qaiied for the hoaaea, ahoald now be 
tamed oat withoat delay, and aome of both daaaea may be plonged in their pots, or tomed 
into the open borders for the aeaaon. The progress tiiey make, and the extent to which they are 
benefited by such treatment, is great. Good judgment must of course guide the selection of kinds so 
treated, and all due care given as to the time and manner of restoring them to proper shelter again. 

Annuals may yet be transplanted, and seeds of many sown to produce late flowers. Fully 
matured choice bulbs ought not to be allowed to remain in the ground, and no bulbous or other 
plants be permitted to ripen seeds, unless it be particulariy desirable to obtain such. Of course 
annuals are excluded from this remark. 

Plant pink pipings and propagate pansies or any other plants, which point out this as the prober 
period for their increase. Thinning Ihe buds of pinks, and tying carnations to neat stakes, are 
amongst the operations now necessary. 

The prevailing weather will determine howfinr in the open air watering-pots. should be in 
requisition, and the condition of plants whether an occasional supply of weak liquid manure might 
prove advantageous. 

General oat-of-doors cleaning ; miseellaneoua busineas, much of which will not now admit of the 
least neglect ; securing and training climbers ; tying plants generally, for growth is at this time very 
rapid ; thinning annuals, and watching after depredators of every kind, are among the many matters 
which must now be attended to. 
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RIGIDELLA ORTHANTHA. 



C'fCM. 

HONADELPHIA. 



(Upright-flowered BUff-Stalk.) 



Naimral Order. 
IRIDACBJB. 



OrUr. 
TRIANDRIA. 



QBNsmic CaAJiktmau— Perianth three-lenTedf Uaw* 
imbrieated at the base, oonvolute, bound together below 
the middle ; Umb oonoave, revolute, spirally twisted 
after expansion. Stamens three. Joined together in an 
exserted tube. AnQur$ linear, erect, free. Stigmas 
three, bipartite, appendieulate at the back, opposite 
the anthers ; lobes linear, papillose at the apex. Cap- 
gttU papTraoeouSr apex three-valved, many-seeded. 
Seeds subglobose, dotted. Raphs and ekaUixa ooospi- 
oaons.^irap. Bot., voL yIL, t. M7. 



apBciric CuAtuicnK.— Plant a bulbous perennial, 
growing about eighteen inches high. Stem herbaceous. 
Leaves lanceolate, plaited, sheathing, pale green. 
Bracts in conjunction, sheath-like. FUneers terminal, 
fasciculate, nodding. Perianth three-leaved, deep 
▼Ivid scarlet, and a triangular black spot at the base 
of each leaf; somewhat concave, divided to the base. 
Anthers linear, dark brown. Stiifmas deep pink. 
Fruit triangular. 



This new and brilliant-flowering bulbous plant was blooming in the stove of 
Messrs. Knight and Perry, Nurserymen, King's Boad, Chelsea, last October, when 
our drawing was made. 

The rich and deep scarlet of the flowers, contrasted with the delicate green of the 
foliage, renders it a very conspicuous object, surpassing in several respects the B. 
flammea figured Mag. Bot,^ v. 7, t. 247, to which in its general aspect it bears some 
resemblance. The flowers, however, of this species, although nodding, are not pen- 
dulous, neither does the limb assume that reflexed form which, in the B. fiammea^ 
is so distinguishing a character. The flowers, like those of the last mentioned 
species, are developed in a very short space of time, and decline with nearly the 
same rapidity, so that the duration of each is very limited; but by the successive 
opening of others each day, the flowering season is prolonged. 

Nothing is known of the history and introduction of this species; probably, 
however, it is a native of Mexico, and found its way into Europe through some of the 
continental travellers, and from thence was introduced into England. 

As &r as our knowledge of its culture extends, it requires the temperature 
of a mild stove to bring it to perfection. Pot in a mixture of sandy heath mould, 
leaf mould, and loam ; and be careful to give a good drainage. When the plant 
comes into flower, remove to a warm greenhouse, where probably the flowers will be 
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less fugitiye. After the season of growth is over, and the leaves are dead, either 
take up the bulbs or place the pot in a cool part of the greenhouse, where it will be 
perfectly free from moisture, until the season of growth returns ; then take out the 
bulbs, repot and start them into growth in a gentle moist heat. 

It may be increased by o£&ets and seeds, like other plants of similar habits. 

The generic name is derived from rt^u^, rigid ; in reference to the stiffiiess of 
the peduncles when supporting the seed-vessels. 
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VIMINARIA DENUDATA. 



Cf«M. 

DBCAITDBIA. 



(LaiteH Ruh-Broom.) 



LBOUMINACBJB. 



Ordtr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



Gb^biuc CHAKAcmu— Ca/|fjr five-toothed, angnler. 
Petala of uneqaal length, pepUkmaoeouaL Ajrle oApU- 
lary, longer then the orary, which le two-aeeded. 
SliyeM simple, aoate. £<^m« ralTeleti, orate. Sudt 
without a atrophlola. 



Snciric CHAaACTca^FloMl a leafleas riinib : Imnwv 
ahortive. Floweri nomoae* bright orange; teeth of 
calyx erect, ahort 

SYMONYMBe.— Havlefla demidata, Sofikora ^neea. 



Tms singolar but pretty flowering plant has been long an inhabitant of our 
greenhouseB, being introduced in the year 1789, but by whom is not exactly known. 
It is a plant of easy culture, and was therefore at one time very common in almost 
every collection in this country : of late years, however, since so many beautiful 
kinds of Leguminaceffi have been brought from Australasia, where they abound in 
such great variety of colour and form, this good old plant has been partially 
neglected, and is now bi &om being so common as its beauty deserves. 

Its naked leafless i^pearance when not in bloom, is certainly an apparent 
drawback to its beauty ; but when its racemes of flowers are produced all over the 
plant, shooting out a foot or more in length, and completely covered with bright 
orange and red blossoms, a more desirable little greenhouse shrub can scarcely be 
looked upon. It grows freely in a dry, airy situation, potted in sandy heath mould, 
not broken too fine ; the pots, however, must be well drained, as, like the species of 
DiUwynia, this plant is more likely to perish from over moisture at the roots, than 
any other cause ; it is always advisable to put a good handful of potsherds at the bot- 
tom of each pot If this be properly attended to, the plant may receive a liberal 
supply of water in the season of growth, but in winter it is always the best to give 
no more than will just moisten the soil. 

Cuttings of the half-ripened wood strike root easily, if planted in pots of sand, 
and placed under a glass in a gentle heat; but they must be watered with caution, 
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and Yerj sparingly. After they have struck root, pot them off, and place in a ^rarm 
shaded situation until they have begun to grow ; they may then be treated like the 
old plants. 

Our drawing of this pretty plant was made in June, 184d, at Messrs. Young's, 
of Epsom. 

rhe generic name is derived firom vimen, a twig, in allusion to the naked, 
twig-like appearance of the plant 
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ASYSTASIA COROMANDELIANA. 



Cltm. 
DIDYNAMIA.. 



(Coromandel Aiyatasia.) 



Itaimral Ord»r. 

ACANTHACEJE. 



Ordn. 
ANOIOSPERMIA. 



OmrBmc CBAftAcrnL— Co/yx flve-parted, equal. 
Ccr&Ua hypogynoui, loinewbat f lumel-aluiped ; Umb 
flTe-parted, segments nearly equal. Stament four. 
Inserted in the tube of the oorolla, didynamous ; JUa- 
menu united at the base. Antkert two-oeUed, cells 
narrow, parallel, harlng callosities or appendages at 
the base. Ovary two-oeUed, cells two-seeded. StyU 
sfanpleii Stiffma capitate^ two-lobed, or two-toothed. 
CapiuU clawed, four-sided, two-celled, four-seeded. 

Brmnmc CM4BAcraR.~-floniewluit sfanibbj, branched ; 
Btanehet dg-aag, sUghtly downy as well as the leayes. 
Leaves opposite, onttO'Cordate, soft, somewhat waved, 
pale beneath. Petiole* shorter than the leayes, connate 
at the base. Raceme* axillary, six to ten-flowered. 



Flatter* neaily sesBOe. Calyx of Aire, deep, lanoeolato- 
subulate, ereot segments, slightly hairy ; at its base 
are small appressed bractea*. Corolla, with the tube 
long, Infundibttliform, pale green, sprinkled with pur- 
ple, bent at the contraction ; limb deep lilac, spotted 
with darker spots ; of five spreading, rounded, waved, 
unequal segments. Stamen* four, didynamous, united 
at the base of the filaments. Included. Ovary oblong, 
hairy, inserted in a cup-shaped <U*k. Style Inaerted 
ohUqnely at the top of the germen. hairy at the base. 
Stigma two-loheA^Hooker, BoL Mag., t. 424«. 

BmatrruMB^^RueUia Coromandeliana, R. eecunda, 
R, intruta, R. obliqwi, Juttida Oangeliea, 



This very handsome spedes of Atystana is perhaps the most desimble of the 
whole genus, both from the freedom ynih which its flowers are produced, and their 
size and colour. It has been known to exist in India for many years past, but 
although fieur from being scarce in that country, we are hot aware of its having 
reached Europe in a living state until 1844, when specimens of it were brought to 
this countiy. One of these, in August, 1845, flowered in the stove of Mr. Hender- 
son, Pine-apple Place, Edgeware Bead, London, when our drawing was made. 

It is a plant of easy culture, growing freely in a warm and moist stove, with 
plenty of pot-room, and a liberal supply of water when in a growing state, both at the 
roots and over the foliage. Good drainage is also very essential to its prosperity. 

The most suitable soil is a mixture of sandy heath mould, leaf mould, and a light 
loam, in about equal proportions, not sifted or beat very fine, but in a lumpy state 
and containing plenty of fibre. 

The time of its flowering is through the whole of the autumn months, com- 
mencing about the beginning of August, and continuing until about the end of 
November. It strikes freely from cuttings of the half ripened wood planted in pots 
of sand or sandy soil, and placed in a brisk moist heat under a glass. 

The meaning of the generic name is unknown, '* but the genus was founded by 
Blume on a Java species." — Bat, Mag. 



DIANTHUS HENDERSONIANUS. 



DBGANDRIA. 



(Mr. 



NaimrmiOritr. 
CABYOPHYLLAGBJB. 



Order. 
DIOTMIA. 



ocinvac on oub sldo, md ooncsve on tho oQutt 
Bmbrpo soaroely onrved.— P<m. 
D. HaiTDSiiaoiriAiviTa.— A Garden Hybrid. 



Obxbric CnAiiACTBM.--Ca{yx talniUr, fiTO-toothed, 
furnlabed at the bam with two, Ibor, or dx oppoalte 
Imbrioate aoalefr Petals Ato, with loag claws. Stamens 
ton. Styles two. Capsules ono-oeUed. Seeds flat. 

Our drawing of this very beautiful Pink was made in July last, at the nursery 
of Mr. Henderson, Pine-apple Place, Edgeware Bead. No particulara are known 
respecting its origin, or by whom raised, but from its mode of blooming and general 
growth we suspect it to be a hybrid beiwilt Z>, cdr^oph^ta and D. ehmenm, the 
leaves and flower-stem resembling the fiormer, and the flowers approaching those oi 
the latter. 

It forms a ^rery brilliant border pkmt, and is also well suited fior pot eoltare, 
the flowers oontinning to be produced Ibr a oonsideraUe time. We h«ve adopted 
the name by which it is known in the niurseries, and have no doubt of its becoming 
a general fisivourite with cultiratars. 

It is increased by cuttings and pipings, put in at the same time, and in the 
same manner as those of the common Pink (2>. phmarius), and requires similar 
soil and treatment 

The generic name is deriyed from Dios, difine, and anthot^ a flower, in allusion 
to the exquisite fnigrance and beauty of the flowers of most of the species. 
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TEMPERATURE AND METEOROLOGY. 

OuB remarks, though hypothetical in appearance, are intended to have a purely 
useful and practical bearing. The present year, or, rather, the two last entire 
seasons of Winter and Spring — ^the former commencing with the cold weather of 
November — ^have preeented so many striking phenomena, as not only to command 
reverential wonder, but to prove that the science of Meteorology possesses peculiar 
interest, and claims the full exercise of the gardener's obseryant and reflecting 
Acuities. We do not propose to amuse and mystify by the assumption of prog- 
nostk»; let any one retrace the absolute antagonism of the two last seasons, 
commencing with the third week of November in each year, and reflect that the sun 
rose at the same moment, that his course throughout the several days of any ffjea 
period, and his meridian altitude, were identical, and the &Ilacy of prediction must 
be self-evident Tet causes, agencies— active and unerring — ^there must have been, 
to produce the almost exceptionless warmth of the former season, and the steadfast, 
abiding rigours of the latter! The gardener had to contend with the several 
opposed contingencies of these two seasons; ho felt, and suflered by, the damp, the 
gloom, and unnatural mildness of 1846 — 6, succeeded as they were by myriads of 
insect marauders ; and independent of these perplexing results — strange as it may 
appear to the uninitiated — ^he found it more difficult to gpvem and regulate his 
machinery for producing heat than during the intensity of the late season, which 
did not finally terminate till the 6th of May. It is a fact established by experience, 
that any measured or weired quantity of a combustible does not communicate so 
much beat to a dwelling, or forcing-house, during mild, gloomy weather, and a 
southerly wind, as in a diametrically opposite condition of the atmosphere. Yet 
philosophers tell us that the chemical modification of the air, as respects its constituent 
gases (os^gen and nitrogen), are everywhere and always the same ; also that the 
oxygen is the sole exciting and supporting cause of combustion. The development 
,of heat and light is one of the most profound mysteries of the universe ; yet modem 
discoveries have paved the way for investigation, as we shall concisely endeavour to 
prove, after observing, as a leading foct, that the heat of the sun, when passing 
through glass into a plant-house, diffiises heat with pevfect equabiUty^ whether its 
beams pass unobstructed through that transparent, refracting medium, or are 
softened by the intervention of some light screen. Our heating machinery, whatever 
be the material employed — operating by radiation — acts unequally ; as thermometers 
suspended in various situations but too clearly evince, by the very different degrees 
of heat vdiich they indicate. It therefore becomes the interest and duty of every 
(me whose aim it is to expose errors, and to promote the sdence of Horticulture, to 
seize upon, and make known, any fact that bears the resemblance of truth. Thus, 
in reference to the sun, a modem lecturer has said — " We commonly consider the 
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solar beam as Light — ^in other words, that it consists only of that principle or power 
to which all luminous phenomena are due. Science, however, teaches us that the 
sunbeam consists of several principles, or is possessed of powers capable of producing 
several distinct phenomena. Vision and colour, calorific action, chemical change, 
molecular disturbance, phosphorescent excitation, and electrical phenomena, in their 
strange duality; and possibly, many of the- more occult forces which so mysteriouslj 
regulate the vital functions of plants and animals, are to be sought for in the samd 
source." 

These and similar data are now announced as new; yet, if our memory and means 
of reference do not deceive us, a then nameless author, commenting upon one of 
the most striking coigectures ever hazarded by such a man as the late Professor 
Play&ir, ventured, in the year 1830, to offer the following suggestions as a Theobt 
OF Light : — " After mature reflection, I am inclined to define solar light as a material 
fluid, in its nature the most subtile, penetrating, and energetic — ^the source of all the 
phenomena of Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. In all probability, light itself is 
in its nature subject to decomposition ; it at least exerts an inductive energy, by which 
it effects astonishing electro-chemical changes." Previously he had said, " When other 
fects," (referring to the theory of coloured rays,) " are carefully investigated, I think 
it will be found more safe to conclude that the sun*s rays contain a certain jpnnctpl^, 
by the operation of which colours are produced and developed, than that the white 
light which comes from the sun, or from any other luminous body, is actually com- 
posed and made up of seven different kinds of light of different colours, and of such 
only. Magnetic powers are communicated to needles and small particles of steel, 
by the blue rays. The close analogy which may be traced between electricity and 
magnetism, might almost warrant the conjecture that light and magnetism, when 
under certain modifications within the earth's surface, constitute electric or ele- 
mentary fire, were it not for two considerations : — First, that magnetism is pro- 
duced when .concentrated electricity passes through space; and then its sphere 
of action is at right angles to the course of the electricity : thus, a bar of steel 
placed transversely over a wire, conveying an electric shock, becomes a magnet : — 
Second, that magnetism exerts its energy on iron, nickel, and some other metallic 
substances." 

In endeavouring to prove that the sun is the great natural source of all the 
vitalising agencies, the author of The Domestic Oardeners^ Manual adduced many— 
then — ^hypothetical suggestions, which modem discoveries appear to have substan- 
tiated. Thus the principles of light and heat have been separated ; and, therefore, 
if by the use of a pale-green glass, and .a plate of alum, Melloni could obstruct 
nearly all the heating rays, while the same media permitted light to pass with 
freedom, we should not be surprised if, by the operation of glass surfeces, talc, 
(mica), 4&C., modified and coloured, as casual discoveries may dictate, the solar power 
will be, eventually, so regulated as greatly to improve the action of glazed roofis. 

The existence of two principles seems therefore to be established ; what then 
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shall we say of a third — Magmtinn / Caa we doubt ita identity when we are 
certified of the earth's magnetic power? Aiid here another suggestion presents 
itself. — ^Is not cold a substantive essence— a positive entity — and not the mere absence 
of heat ? Why may it not be referred to magnetism, since the magnetic poles are, 
beyond doubt, referable to the coldest and most frozen regions of the globe ? Again, 
as a fourth, we recognise the chemical principle to which so much importance is now 
attached that the term actinism has been applied to it, while its effects and the 
study of it have been distinctively called actino-chemistry. 

This curious principle is described in Mr. Robert Hunt*s "Treatise on the 
Physical Powers of the Universe,*' as "one of the greatest powers of creation." 
Nearly all, if not all, the phenomena of change, which have been referred to light, 
are now proved to be actinic powers ; and beyond the influence which is exerted by 
it upon all inorganic bodies, that of the solar beams on vegetation is proved by 
common experience. Other principles — called, by Sir John Herschel, Parathermic 
rays — are here alluded to : " they act partly as light, and partly as heat, yet with 
^iptinoiiialiin g difference." 

It is always wise to recur to authorities where any difficult subject requires 
discussion : the progress of science is slow, men oppose each other through a spirit 
of pure opposition, which not merely obstructs, but actually fedsifies their own minds. 
Heretofore, since the discoveries of Dr. Black, the doctrine of latent heat has been 
pertinaciously maintained. Now, however, we begin to admit that heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, and chemical power, are just so many substantive emanations 
from the sun. He then, the Fountain of Lights radiates, or transmits these 
vitalising elements to the earth, which thus becomes the great elaborating medium, 
wherein all the operations that terminate in meteorological phenomena are per« 
formed. Subject to these considerations, what are the principles which should be 
adopted in the construction of our forcing-houses? If, as has been said, solar 
power produces equability of heat, should it not be the aim of the forcing gardener 
to adopt a method by which any erection that occasionally or generally requires 
artificial excitement, can be heated throughout its entire area with all attainable 
regularity? 

Yet, whether we consider the old fire-flue, the complicated steam apparatus, the 
hot-water pipes, channeb, and tanks, the same results present themselves; for 
irregularity of temperature, even to the amount of many degrees, is discovered in 
all of them. 

In a twenty-four feet houses attempted to be warmed as a vinery by a double 
course of hot-water channels, made of twelve-inch square paving-tiles'cemented, that 
passed on every side of the erection, the air could never be regularly heated ; its 
temperature varied fully five degrees, and even then the utmost power of a furnace 
which consumed two bushels of coke in twenty-four hours, could not insure 65° 
at the entrance of the " flow " water, during a severe frost, thus rendering it 
difficult to obtain more than 69° at the distance of twelve feet from that entrance. 
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We lately described a house which, by the heating power of a chamber acting 
upon air circulating within it and throughout the area of the building, became Yery 
effectively warmed. Subsequently, an opportunity has occurred to examine another 
erection constructed upon still better principles. This shall not be lost sight of, but 
in the meantime, while waiting for positive and conclusive evidence of &cts, it will 
not be unprofitable to appeal to sound theoretic principles. 

1. It is a maxim, or law of physiological chemistry, as applied to aerial fluids, 
that each gas becomes a vacuum to every other gas : thus, if a vessel contain hydrogen, 
the lightest of all bodies that are known to possess weight, and a quantity of common 
air, nitrogen, or oxygen be let into that vessel, the gas or gases so introduced will 
pass interstitially through the particles of the hydrogen, without chemically uniting 
therewith, or requiring any additional space. We are indebted to the late Dr. 
Dalton for this most interesting discovery. 

S. Badiation is that species of action by inhich heated bodies communicate heat 
to other bodies, or rather to air interposed between them; the power diminishes 
in geometric progression, according to distance. If a surfjeu^e radiate heat, the 
intensity of that heat will be equal at equal distances, but it decreases, in inverse 
proportion, at unequal distances. How very irregular, therefore, must be the action 
of all our present radiating surfioces. A flue, for instance, shall be almost red- 
hot at its entrance— six feet from that point its surfeice may not sustain 160^ — 
and at the opposite end of the house, the hand shall scarcely detect any sensible 
warmth. Now, as heat diminishes in inverse progression — ^if^ at two feet, the 
radiated particles raise the mercury of a sensible thermometer 40^, the same 
instrument, remaining exactiy opposite the same part of the flue, but at four feet 
instead of two feet distance from it, will indicate an increase of 20^ only — i, e., as 
fi : 40 : : 4 : 30. But when the whole surfiace loses heat at every foot of its oouise, 
how infinitely complicated must be the sum of its radiating power. We stand in 
need of improvement ; and fortunate it is that the prospect brightens, and promises 
not to be delusive. — ^More of this at an early opportunity. 

Equability of heat is rendered more desirable by the accidents, which formerly 
were of frequent occurrence, with the old fire-flues; these, of course, have 
ceased where hot water has been substituted ; but some years since, a parcel of 
damp moss was laid on a flue near its entrance, nothing was apprehended, but in 
the morning, a strong, fioetid, ammoniacal odour was detected, and on opening the 
house the moss was seen reduced to ash ; while vine and other leaves, at the remote 
end of the house, were completely decomposed and shrivelled, though no heat had 
approached. An apparatus, to produoe healthful warmth, must affect the air and the 
air 6nly, and operate by means of its interstitial difiusibility. 
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BANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OP WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 

In the gaiety of summer, when all the plants aromid are blooming in the most 
splendid manner, we are liable to forget that duller days will come, and hence too 
frequently neglect to prepare to cheat the " Ice King " of some of his terrors, by 
assembling under glass such an array of floral beauty as in the dull months of 
winter would almost lead one to exclaim *' *tis spring.! 'tis spring 1" The operations 
of gardooing are aU based upon forethought, and the gardener who, in his every-day 
occupations, cannot see from twelve to eighteen months in prospectiTe, does not 
deserve to be considered a gardener at all. Hence, then, the importance of fore- 
thought, «nd hence, also, the indispensability of following up the thought by action, 
so as to keep the machine regularly and systematically moving, and also to have a 
supply of whatever may be required at aU seasons. 

Now nothing is more easy than to have a conservatory gay with flowers throi^h- 
out the winter, provided due preparation be made; but it is of no use to begin to 
prepare in October, as by that time the plants should be grown and set with bloom, 
so as to be ready to unfold their charms almost at a day's notice. To efiect this, 
then, with some of the most showy, but at the same time common and easily 
managed plants, is the objeet of the following remarks, which are addressed more to 
amateurs than practical men, but which at the same time many of the latter may 
profit by if they feel so disposed. 

Scarlet Pdargonitm$. — Although most people are partial to this gaudy tribe of 
plants, it i0 strange that few think of growing them for winter flowering ; and yet, 
when properly prepared, I know no tribe which will more amply repay the attention 
bestowed upon it. The proper method of procedure is this ; in spring, before the 
flower-garden plants are bedded out, make choice of three or four plants of each of 
the following kinds : — ^Frogmore and Frogmore Improved, Cooper's, General Tom 
Thumb, Prizefighter, Shrublands, Count, Compactum, and others of the free- 
blooming kinds, and pot them into rather light porous soil, giving them a liberal 
shift, and place them in a free, open situation, where they will be fiiUy exposed to 
the sun. Supply them liberally with water, applying liquid manure twice or thrice 
a week, and endeavour, by proper exposure to light and air, to induce them to make 
strong, short, stubby growth, in which, by the timely removal of the flower-stems 
wherever they appear, a quantify of fruitful or flower-producing sap may be 
deposited, which can be brought into action at any time when flowers may be 
required. To £Eu;ilitate the maturing process, take the plants about the first week in 
August, and place them under a south or west wall, and let them remain there until 
the middle of September, taking care to prevent their rooting through the pots into 
tfa# border, and at the same time using every endeavour to get the young growth 
tboroughly ripened. This treatment will probably make some of the leaves look 
rather yellow ; but that is of little consequence, as a removal into larger pots, with 
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some fresh soil, and a few weeks' protection under glass, will quickly bring them all 
right again. 

Plants thus treated, may be considered as safely set with bloom as any bulbous 
flowering plant, and a plant or two of each kind introduced into a temperatore of 
from 50° to 65° about every six weeks, will keep up a regular supply of flowers, from 
November until May. After they have done blooming in the forcing-houses, if 
planted out in May or June, they make beautiful specimens for the lawn or flower 
garden. For the same purpose, also, a few of the best of the variegated kinds should 
be grown into neat specimens, as, apart from the flowers, their variegated foliage 
will make a house look gay in winter. 

Epiphyllum tfumcOwn. — ^This is a well-known and very admirable winter- 
blooming plant, and when grafted on the Pereskia, or strong-growing Cereus 
^ciomsimus, it makes a lai^ge and very magnificent plant. It also strikes very 
freely by cuttings of the ripe wood ; and neat plants in thuii^b pots, producing from 
six to a dozen flowers at a time, are very useful and interesting decorations for the 
drawing-room. One of the most interesting groups of small plants we ever saw was 
placed upon a lady's drawing-room table on Christmas eve, and consisted of our 
present subject, with the Cloth of Gold and common white and blue Crocuses, red 
and white Fairy Roses, Van Thol Tulips, and Portulacca ThelTusonii, all grown in 
small pots, and so arranged and covered with moss as to hide the pots, and form a 
remarkably neat group of miniature plants. 

To return, however, to our subject, the Epiphyllums may be grafted at any time 
between Christmas and midsummer, and the only care necessary is to make an 
incision in the stock, force the graft tighdy in, and fiasten it with a small peg or 
a thorn from white-thorn. A little moss may be tied round the graft if the atino- 
sphere of the house is dry, but not otherwise. If large specimens of this kind are 
desired, every branch of a strong plant of Cerem spedomsirmis may be grafted at 
about six inches apart, and in this manner immense plants may be produced in a 
very short time. In grafting it on the Pereakia it is only requisite to stick the 
grafts on a young growing spine, and they will grow admirably. 

In growing the EpipkyUurns it is necessaiy to treat them rather liberally, giving 
a brisk growing temperature of from 60° to 75°, with plenty of rich manure water; 
but after the growth is completed the plants must be gradually hardened off, so that 
by the beginning of August they can be placed under a south wall in the open air, 
where they will mature the wood and set their bloom. After the bloom is set, water 
must be gradually withheld, and the plants must be kept in the greenhouse until it 
is wished to start them for bloom. E, Russelliana and violaceum are not less 
interesting than E. truncatum ; indeed, where all are beautiful, I am not quite certain 
that E. violaceum is not the most charming. For spring forcing, all the Epiphyllums 
are very beautiful and easily managed, such as E, gpedositm, Ackermannii, JenkinsorUi, 
Conway's Giant, &c., and the same treatment is applicable to all, viz., an eariy and 
thoroughly matured growth, and gradual drying off afterwards. 
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Begonia cocdnea. — ^Tbis is a magnificent plant, blooming profusely, either as a 
large or a small plant, and continuing for a very long time in perfection. It is 
readily propagated by cuttings in a gentle bottom-heat, at any time, and plants 
struck in the spring or summer make beautiful specimens for blooming through the 
following winter. All the Begomas grow freely in any free open soil, but a mixture, 
consisting of turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and peat, in about equal proportions, with 
plenty of coarse sand, is the best for them. In potting, obserre to elevate the ball 
a little in the centre of the pot, as water, in a stagnant state, about the collar of the 
plant is very injurious. For decorative purposes, neat plants, in 24 or 16-sized pots, 
are the most serviceable ; and cuttings rooted in the spring, and grown gently on 
through the summer, make plants of this description without much trouble. These 
plants if grown through a second season make magnificent specimens, if they are 
shortened in a little at the time of starting them, and are kept in a forcing-house 
until they get well established. B, ineamata, with its delicate pink flowers, on a 
bush three or four feet in diameter, is scarcely less beautiful than B, cocdnea ; 
B. manicata is singular and deserving of cultivation, as are also B, fuchdoideSt 
alha-cocdnea, odorata, and hydrocotUifolia. B, atroMnguinea and zehrina are 
also remarkable for their foliage. The Begonias require a temperature of from 50^ 
to 05^ to bloom them well, but once open, the flowers will stand for a long time in a 
temperature of 45° without injury. 

Euphorbia jacquiniflora. — ^Who is there who does not admire this splendid 
plant ? With its wreath-like branches of bright orange-scarlet flowers it is certamly 
one of the finest plants in cultivation, and claims a front place in every conservatory. 
It is readily propagated by cuttings of the ripened wood, in a brisk bottom-heat, and 
the cuttings, if stopped occasionally and kept growing in a forcing-house through the 
summer, make beautiful plants for blooming the first season. To ensure their 
blooming it is necessary that they be ripened off in the autumn, and for that purpose 
they should be removed into the greenhouse about the middle of August. They 
will bloom during the winter in a temperature of from 60° to 60°, and after they get 
shabby they may be set aside, and kept almost without water, until it is time to start 
them the following season. In starting, prune them in to within two or three buds 
of the old wood, and after giving the soil a good soaking of water, lay the pots on 
their sides in a brisk heat, until the shoots are an inch or so long, as this, by 
equalising the distribution of the sap, will cause many buds to break which otherwise 
might remain dormant. When the shoots are about an inch long reduce the balls 
and re-pot into smaller pots, using the same compost as for the Begonias, and 
plunge the pots in a brisk growing-heat of 65° to 76°. In such a situation they 
will soon make progress, and by proper attention will form plants five or six feet 
high, and proportionately bushy, by the autumn. Euphorbia splendens also makes a 
fine plant for spring forcing, but if required very early should be forced to make an 
early growth in the preceding season. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, — This, with its magnificent scarlet bractCBa, is a splendid 
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plant, and a fit companion for the Euphorbias. It requires nearly the same treat- 
ment, with the exception that it must not be stopped quite so frequently, but rather 
be allowed to run at random. The flower is almost insigniflcont, but when 
vigorously grown, the bracts or floral leayes both of this and P. puUherrma alba, 
the white variety, are remarkably beautiful. 

Poinciana pulcherrima. — ^Writing of Poinsettia brings to mind this splendid 
stove plant, which is hard-wooded, and belongs to the natural order Leguminos®. 
It is a free-growing plant, producing bright purple-scarlet, botUe-brush-like flowers, 
on small branches from the old wood, so that the plant requires to be grown a season 
or two before it blooms much ; but if it is grown vigorously through the summer, 
and, after the wood is ripe, allowed to go to rest, and pruned closely in, and started 
about Christmas, it will form a magnificent plant in February and March. 

Tropaohim Lohbianm. — ^This is one of Messrs. Yeitch^s acquisitions through 
their collector, Mr. Lobb, and is an invaluable plant for winter blooming, producing 
bright orange-scarlet flowers very profusely, and quite as bright in colour as the scarlet 
geranium. It is readily propagated by cuttings, and will grow in any common soil. 
To bloom it properly, it requires during the winter a temperature of from 50^ to 55°; 

Csstrum aurantiacum. — ^A comparatively new plant, producing bright orange 
flowers in November and December, succeeded by fruit which is almost as 
interesting as the flowers, though very dangerous, being a deadly poison. It is 
readily propagated by cuttings, in spring, and the plants require to be grown 
vigorously through the summer, and gradually hardened off for blooming towards 
the autumn. In the second season it merely wants to be cut in and started in the 
spring, giving it plenty of pot-room, and occasionally stopping the Btiong growths as 
the plants progress in size. It will bloom in a cool greenhouse. 

Eranthemum jndcheUum. — ^This is an old plant, but a very fine one for winter 
blooming, and is also very easily managed. Cuttings struck in the spring, 
occasionally stopped so as to make them branch, and grown in a forcing-house 
through the summer, make admirable winter-blooming plants, and the best of these 
kept through a second season, and properly managed, make magnificent specimens. 
The Eranthemums will grow in almost any soil, and, so long as they have heat 
and moisture, and are kept clear from insects, will scarcely go wrong. E, bicolor is 
also a fine spring-flowering plant. 

Linum trigynwn. — Contrasting with the bright purple flowers of the preceding 
plant, this is a very useful and easily-managed plant, striking root readily in any 
common soil in heat, and growing with the greatest possible freedouL It produces 
bright yellow flowers, and a few plants introduced into heat about once a month 
during the winter will give a regular succession of bloom. The only objection to the 
plant is the affection which the red spider has for it; but if kept vigorously 
growing and copiously syringed, these pests may be kept under. 

JvMicia spedom, — ^An old, but desirable plant, producing purple flowers, and 
requiring the same treatment as the Eranthemums. J. cocdnea is also a veiy 
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lovely plant, probably the finest of the tribe, not so much cultiyated as its merit 
entitles it to be. 

Buellia macrophyUa, — ^The plant flgored at page 29 of the present volume is also 
a veiy superior stove plant, blooming through the winter with great freedom ; and 
the old R farmoM, with its bright scarlet flowers, is also a good plant for our 
present purpose. 

Pentas camea, — ^A few good plants of this should always be grown in the stove 
through the winter, as they produce a profusion of flowers, which are very acceptable 
for bouquets. The plant is too easily managed to need a remark. 

Oemera zebrina, — ^This and O, elongata are two admirable plants for winter : 
the former, like the Achimenei ptcta^ which must be classed with it, is propagated 
by the division of the grub-like tubers, and these, for winter-blooming, must be 
started about July, and kept vigorously growing. They are remarkably hand- 
some plants both in flower and foliage. G, elongata is propagated by cuttings, 
which strike readily in heat, and, to make fine plants, require to be grown vigorously 
through the preceding season. 

Manettia bieolor, — ^A free-growing stove climber, striking with great freedom, 
and, if properly encouraged, covering a large trellis in a veiy short time. It is a 
stove plant, but, to ensure its blooming, it is advisable to ripen off in the greenhouse 
towalds the autumn. 

Cv/mariat. — ^These are indispensable plants for winter decoration, and of them- 
selves will ferm a very good show. Eveiybody knows they may be propagated by 
seeds, by cuttings, and by division of the plants ; but the most simple way of 
managing them is this : — ^in June, after they have done blooming, prepare a piece 
of light rich grMmd in the open garden, and having reduced the ball, plant them 
out at about eighteen inches apart, and supply them liberally with water whenever 
they require it HeM they wiU grow vigorously, so that by the end of August they 
will be fit to take up and part. At this time the strongest plants must be potted 
into small pots, in a compost consisting of light loam, leaf-mouldy and sand, with 
which a little soot may be intermixed, and afterwards placed in a dose cold firame, 
and shaded until they make root ; but the smaller plants may be pricked out in the 
open ground at about nine inekas apart, where they may remain until October. 
The first lot will be in bloom in November, and the second will give a succession 
until the following May. If fine specimens are wanted, they must be liberally 
treated, both at the root and branch, by giving plenty of pot^room, and supplying 
them liberaUy with manure water, and by maintaining at all times a kindly moist 
atmosphere. 

In addition to the preceding plants, Fuchma serratifoUa is also a fine winter- 
flowering plant, and with a good stock of the double and single Chinese - Primulas, 
some Heaths, and plenty of Tree and Neapolitan Violets, some Mignonette, and 
forced Hoses and Bulbs, a first-rate display may be kept up from Michaelmas until 
May-day. 
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ON PRUNING AND TRAINING. 



In a paper, headed as above, a year ago, we directed attention to what might be 
effected by pruning and training, if those operations were rightly done, so as to 
develope what they are capable of accomplishing. We now cursorily return to the 
subject, and desire to fix the attention of our readers, by instancing a gpnus or two 
of shrubs, or trees, which are so eminently benefited by judicious and well directed 
pruning and training. 

That the spring and summer, or the growing season, is the most suitable, as well 
as most pleasant time, for the purpose, there can be no dispute. Amateurs, and 
persons whose acquaintance with the strength and enduring nature of the growing 
principle of plants, during spring and summer, is limited, may form a good idea on 
the subject, by cutting in, severely, any woody plant, and rubbing off all the new 
shoots as they are produced ; the pertinacity with which firesh ones will continue to 
be put forth, until late in the autumn, is a convincing proof that the force which 
induces them to continue so repeatedly springing is no small one, and that force is, 
in a great measure, subject to the pruner and trainer. 

Greenhouse Azaleas, probably of all plants, if properly treated in other respects, 
exhibit the gratifying effects of tasteful and good training. In the case of plants 
cultivated in pots or tubs, when success has attended the endeavours to produce 
specimens of good shape, its invaluable aid is strikingly conspicuous ; and not less 
evident is the neglect of training in these kinds of plants. 

Azaleas are not very easily trained to any form we may wish them to take, but 
constant and persevering endeavours will accomplish very much. The plants should 
be commenced with whQst young, and if attended to regularly, until the foundation 
of the desired shape is satisfiGustorily established, the after-training becomes easy and 
natural Stopping, or pinching off the ends of the growing shoots, and disposing 
and securing the main ones, which must often be done with a sacrifice of the flowersi 
are amongst the principal points in training and pruning greenhouse Asaleas. 

Tender Rhododendrons are less difficult to manage ; their beauties, however, are 
wonderfully enhanced by an uniform disposal of their branches whilst young, and 
the effects of such treatnient is very apparent, especially in the fine kinds, when 
grown to a large size. 

What has been said of Azaleas and Rhododendrons, which require the shelter of 
the greenhouse, and are generally confined to pots or tubs, is quite applicable, as 
hx as training is concerned, to the hardy species, especially to those of the former. 
The members of that genus are frequently planted in some of the most conspicuous 
parts of the pleasiure ground and garden, either in groups or as single specimens ; 
but they are often sadly deficient, as individual plants, of anything like an agreeable 
shape. This is a matter of regret, because a clump of hardy Azaleas, of different 
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kinds, as well as isolated specimens, would be tenfold more beautiful if all the 
individuals which compose it were faultless as specimens. Planting at the time the 
plants are small, at a much greater distance from each other than is usually done, 
and a trifling attention to training, would be productive of a considerable advance in 
the right direction ; but if they are to be made thoroughly handsome bushes, full 
attention must be paid to pruning and training. 

Hardy Rhododendrons, Ealmias, and- all allied genera, may be included in the 
above observations, for although they frequently of themselves grow to beautiful 
objects, yet there seldom occurs an instance of a specimen in which the above 
attention would not have wrought some decided improvement 
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Am observation or two on this subject, made at page lid of vol. xiii., attracted 
considerable attention, and would doubtless be all that the practical and experienced 
horticulturist required, if he was not already fiuniliar with the &ct, that Camellias 
may be had in bloom two-thirds of the year. Sufficient was there said to enable 
those classes of individuals to adopt measures that would lead to the accomplishment 
of their wishes. Amateurs, however, and many others, who take an active interest 
in gardening pursuits, but have too littie leisure to bestow that attention to the 
details of practice, may require a fuller explanation. The foUowing few remarks 
are intended to supply the deficiency. 

Young plants of the Camellia, in which it is desirable to induce an early flowering 
habit, should be very gently forced into bloom, and ougjat not at the commencement of 
the process to be compelled to develope their blossoms more than a fortnight earlier 
than they have been wont. The first attempt at forcing, in the hands of inex- 
perienced persons, will probably be a &ilure, but, notwithstanding this, the plants 
with which the experiment has been tried must not be abandoned. We style the 
process farcing, because in the outset compulsion is necessaiy, but afterwards force 
is altogether abandoned. If the first efifort to procure early Camellia blooms should 
fail, either the management has not been right, or the plants are not in good health 
and vigour. Whatever may have been the cause, let the plants have their regular 
seasonal treatment, as though they had bloomed ever so well. They should be 
induced to make as strong and as early a growth as poe»ible, and that growth ought 
to be quickly matured. 

Considerable progress will have been made the fii^ season if proper attention 
has been directed to the points mentioned. The second year a similar course should 
be taken, only a greater degree of earliness should be aimed at; and likewise the 
third year, which will be sufficient to establish the early blooming habit. October 
may generally be considered the commencement of the early blooming season. 

VOL. XIV. — VO. CLXII. T 
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It is quite unnecessary to say anything on the desirableness, of having Camellia 
blooms enjoyed, for so long a period as from the beginning of October, to as kte in 
spring as their development can be retarded. It only remains for us to add, that 
everything approaching a sudden change of condition in the management must be 
scrupulously avoided. 



BEVIEW. 

Toe Rosb-Gardbn. — By William Paul, of the Naiseries, Cheshnnt. In twelve monthly 
Parts. Illustrated with coloured plates and woodcuts. Sherwood Sf Co, 

Few penoiuB in EDgland are better qualified to prepare a work of thia description than Bir. 
PauL It is true^ treatifles on the Rose hare now become numerous, and some of them are 
excellent^ having been written by persons of known capabilities and^ experience ; the subject, 
therefore, might ahnost be considered exhausted : this, howeyer, is far from being the case ; 
every time it is re-examined, something new presents iteelf ; facta which were omitted in all 
previously written works, become known ; and hints of much value on particular points of culti- 
vation are placed before the public. 

Much of what will be found in the ^ Rose Garden," Is from fte personal experience and 
observation of the author. On this account we can safely recommend it ; we feel satisfied its 
details may be depended upon, and its directions will ensure success. It is formed into two 
diviiions :— Ae fibst compTises the History of the Rose ; the Formation of the Rosarium, and 
Rose Clumps in general ; Remarks on Locality, Soils^ the Improvement of Soils, ftc; On 
Pruning ; Hybridizing ; Raising of Seedlings ; Culture of Roses in Pots ; Forcing ; Budding ; 
Grafting ; Exhibiting ; and various other operations and amusements connected with the culture 
of Baeea. The sbcomd division contains an arrangement of all the approved Roses known ; their 
colours, size, form, degree of fulness, habit, and rate of growth, which points have beea noted 
chiefly from specimens when in flower. In addition to this^ any peculiar methods neeeasary to be 
observed in the cultivation of particular groups, will be recorded, and the purposes for whidi each 
group is beet suited ; as, for example, whether for Standards, Dwarfs, or Climbers ; for Forcing 
or Pot-Culture. A portion of both Divisiona of the work are to appear in each Pait. 

Each Part consLsts of twenty-four pages of letter-prese^ illustrated with one or two hi^ily- 
finished coloured plates of new and first-rate kinds of Roses, with occasional woodcuts to illustrate 
the practices of Rose culture. And at the end of the work it is intended to form an appendix, to 
contain some of the more interesting and important opinions of cultivators. 

That some idea may be formed of the matter, it might be right to give a specimen. All the 
Roses m cultivation are divided by Mr. Paul into two daaeea-^SmMner and Auttmn Roses. The 
firtt contains twenty- one groups or famiUes ; and the tecond seventeen, making altogether thirty- 
eight groups. 

CLASS I.— SUMMER ROSI&S, 

BLOOVIIfO IN ilAY, JVNB, AllD JVLT. 

Omip l^^The Alpine or JBownaaU Bom. 
The Boursauk Roses are very distinct from all others. The shoots are long, flexible, V€iy 
smooth, in some instances entirely free from thorns ; the one side ^often of a pale green, the other 
of a reddish tinge ; the eyes are formed further apart than in common. The flowers are 
produced in large dusters. By these features are the varieties of this group readily distinguished. 
The Boursanlt Roses, though of vigorous growth, are not of a sufficiently pendulous habit to 
make perfect *^ Wetprng JZowt" without assistance from the cultivator. When desired to be 
formed into such, the branches should be drawn to the ground with tar-twine or twisted bast, 
when the jmrngnse truases of flowers they bring forth give to the tree an appearance truly 
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gorgeous. One indooemeiit to grow them in this manner is, that as most Roses of a pendulous 
growth prodaoe pale-coloured flowers, they introduce a charming variety among ^Weq>htg Mo9e$; 
for the Boursanlt are mostly crimson or purple. 

Besides forming good Weeping Roses, they are fine grown either on piUars or on fences with 
a northerly aspect, a situation whei*e few other kinds succeed well. It might be supposed that 
they are' very hardy, growing naturally, as they do, on the Alps of Austria and Switzerhtnd. 
And such mdeed is the case ; they will bloom well in situations where they scarcely obtain a 
gleam of sunshme. The popuUff name of the group BowtauU, is due to the first double Alpine 
rose being so named in compliment to M. Boursault, a French cultivator. The Blush and the 
Crimson have been recommended by many as stocks for budding and grafting the Tea-Scented 
Roses on. The Blush has been used here (Cheshunt), but i&uot approved of ; it is the worst of 
all stocks, and more disposed to canker than any other with which we are acquainted. The Crimson, 
which appears more suitable for the purpose, has not been tried extensively. I believe, however, 
for general uae, no stock can be found better than the Dog-Roee ; certamly none can be hardier. 

For pot lUwes, however, there are others which, for one reason, seem to offer advantages ; 
they produce a greater quantity of fibrous roots in a smaller compass than the Dog-Rose ; a 
point of importance when a plant is confined for space. Of such nature are the Boursaults 
and the Manettia Rose. But when a plant is not confined for space, when the roots can dive into 
the free earth in search of food, thou I would prefer the Dog-Rose to any other. 

Boursault Roses should be well thinned out in pruning ; but the shoots that are left for 
flowering should be shortened in very little. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS PIOURBD AND DB6CRIBBD IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS FOB JUNE, ftc 

Acacia celastsifolia. If a gracefully formed, much branching, evergreen shrub, with radier 
dense and broadish, bright glaucous-green leaves, whose ultimate branches are literally bowed 
down with the abundance of yellow heads of highly fragrant flowers for nearly two months of the 
year, and those almost of the winter season, can have any daim to cultivation, then may Acacia 
cekutrifolia be confidently recommended. It was nused from Swan River seeds collected by 
Mr. Drummond. In odour it a good deal resembles that of the whitethorn, but is more delicate. 
Although very different, it will rank near A, myrtifoUa, — Bot, Mag,, 4306. 

AcoMiTUM AUTUHNALE. Rocelved from Mr. Fortune, who found it in the gardens of Nmgpo, 
in the north of China. It is prized there, chiefly on account of its habit of blooming late in the 
autumn or winter. As it will certainly prove quite hardy, and retain its habit of flowering in the 
winter, it will possess some interest to the collectors of new hardy herbaceous plants. In its man- 
ner of growth this Aconite resembles A, NapeUusj in the form of its flowers, A, Oammartim, It 
grows about three feet high, and produces its flowers, which are Hlac and white, in a simple spike, 
which, however, in time becomes a panicle, by that retrograde development which seems common 
to all Aconites. The smell of the blossoms is heavy and unpleasant — Ifort, Jow.,\oL ii., 77. 

Bebbbris ilicifolia. Of this rare and beautiful Berberry, hitherto known only to the hardy 
adventurer on the coasts of Fuegia, beyond the Straits of Magalhaens, living plants were sent home 
by the officers of the Antarctic voyage, under Captain Sir James Ross, to the Royal Gardens, with 
other treasures of those Antarctic regions. So much did they suffer during their perilous voyage, 
that, of the Berberis, only one could be successfully reared, and that has now produced its deep 
orange-coloured blossoms, which, taken in conjunction with its bright,' glossy, holly-leaved foliage, 
fenders it one of the handsomest known species of the genus. The berries aiH) of a deep steel-blue 
colour, and remarkable for their gourd shaped form. Bot, Mag, 4308. 

Ch.£N06T0ma poltanthcm. a small suffruticose half-hardy pkmt, of very pretty appearance, 
requiring the same treatment as Verbenas, and, like them, well suited for bedding out in summer. 
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It is eaailjr increased either by seeds or cattSngs, grows freely in any rich garden soil, and flowers 
abundantly from July to September. The flowers are orange and pale purple. It requires the 
protection of the greenhouse during the winter. — Bot, Reg., 82. 

Clsisostoma bpicatum. a Borneo plant, exhibited by Messrs. RoUissotts> at the fast meeting 
of the Horticultural Society. The leayes are large and broad, the flowers red and yeUow, in short 
oblong spikes.~Pof. Reg.^ 82. 

CoLLANiA DULcis. Said to be a native of Huallay, near Pasoo, in Pern, at a height of fronr 
twelve or fourteen thousand feet above the sea, and to be called by the country people CempamUku 
eoloradcu. The stems grow about a foot high, and the purple and green flowers are produced at 
the termination. If kept in the greenhouse nearly dry after its stalks decay, it will shoot again in 
April, and after standing out of doors, plunged in a sand bed, during the summer, it flowers in 
October or as late as December. — Bot, Reg., 34. 

Epiden DEUM PLiCATVM. This fine species has been introduced from Cuba, by Messrs. Loddiges, 
with whom it flowered last January. It is remarkable for the petals, which are green inside, 
with a few purplish stains near the point, being of a deep rich violet on the outside. The sepals 
are greenidi, stained with dull purple on both sides. The Up is of a very rich purple. — But, ' 
JUg,,Z5. 

GABDEinA MALLBiFBBA. Sir William Hooker's first knowledge of this fine plant, with its larg^ 
white, fragrant flowers (not unlike the odour of primroses), and extraordinarily large and dapper-^ 
shaped stigma, so large and so heavy, that it rests, as it were, on the lower ade of the flower, was 
from dried specimens sent by Miss Turner, daughter of the then Governor of Sierra Leone. The 
introduction of living specimens is due to Mr. Whitfield, who collected for the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Derby, to whose stoves at Knowsley, this and many other plants of rare beauty were introduced 
in 1848. This species loves heat and moisture, and, planted in a good sized pot, with a mixture 
of heath-mould and loam, makes rapid progress, and begins to flower when only two or three 
feet high. It would seem in its native country to form a large ahrab. — Bot Mog^f 4807. 

Hbnf&bta scamosns. The climbing habit of this plant is an unusual feature in the order to 
which it belongs, probably nearly related to Thonning's RwXUa. ^ptaiema, another West African 
dimbing plant, with white flowers. This species seems to be common at Sierra Leone ; it was 
found there by Mr. George Don, and also by Mr. Whitfield, the latter of whom introduced it in a 
living state. Amongst the numerous plants of climbing habit which adorn our) stoves, Hetifreya 
eccmdem is assuredly a subject deserving our notice. Under the most liberal and satisfactory cultiva- 
tion, it never ranges beyond proper limits. Its foliage is not subject to injury, being also dark green, 
coriaceous, and permanent, contrasting admirably with the delicate, white. Petunia-like flowers, 
which are produced in the utmost abundance in racemes, at the angle of every leaf, continuing to 
throw out a succession of bloom for several months. — Bet. Reg^ 81. 

Ipomcea pulchslla. a very handsome stove Bindweed, which flowered with Mrs. Sherborne, 
near Presoott, Lancashire, the seeds having been received by that lady from Ceylon. It is identical 
with 0. heptapkgUue of Roxburgh, and 0. hellue of 8pr. Syet, VegeC^Bot, Mag*, 4305. 

MfiOACLiNiUM VBLUTiMUM^ — An Orchidaceous plant, nearly related U\M,fide(Uvmy from which its 
Uteral sepals, velvety inside, distinguish it The flowers are deep purple, as well as rachis, except 
the upper sepaU and petals, which are dull yeUow. Messrs. Loddiges imported it from Gape Coast 
Castle.~.6M. Reg^ 82. 

SoLANUM JASMiNoiDES. This voTy pretty dimbmg plant seems to vary in the colour of its flowers. 
When we figured it in the Mag, Bd., voL viiL to v., the specimen frcnn which our drawing was 
made, produced in a Camelliarhouse, was pale blue ; in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, 
where it is trained against a south wall in the open air, its flowers are nearly wliite ; in both states 
it is a great ornament — BoL Reg,, 38. 

Thibaudia pulchkbrim a. Imagine a branch four feet and a half long, dividing only at the top 
in from four to six rather short, leafy ramuli ; the leaves evergreen, six to eight inches long ; the 
did, long, and woody portion of the stem throwing out, on one side, numerous crowded clusters, 
or dro<^ing sessile umbels, of from twelve to twenty blossoms in each umbel, and in all states of 
progress, from the early buds, when they, as well as the pedioels,''aro scarlet, variegated with pale 
but bright green, to tfie fully expanded corollas, an indi long, narrowly campanulate, of an 
ochraoeous red, veined and chequered (something like the flower of the FrUUlaria Mclagns) with 
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deeper and brighter lines of red. The inner etru e iure of the flower^tooyis Tery eorione, the stameniB 
forming a doee oohunn aroond the style, and the anther tabea of very great length. It is a native 
of the north of India. Rehttive to its coltore^ Meflsrs. Lueombe and Pinoe, of Exeter, observe : — 
Planted against the wall of a Camellia-hoose, (which in winter is frequently within a degree of thb 
freezmg point,) in a border oompoeed of heatl^-moold, loam, and sand, which being yery well 
dnuned, admits of copious waterings during the growing or summer season, it thrives remarkably 
well, making vigorous shoots from three to four feet long in a year. The copious flowers appear 
on the fiw year M wood, and first begin to develope themselves about Christmas, expanding early 
in April.— ^oC Mag., i803. 

y ANDA CBI8TATA. This Qrchid has not much beauty to reeonunend it ; but the lip is large, and 
prettily striped and variegated with blood colour and yellow upon a velvety ground. It blooms at 
the latter end of winter and early in spring, enUvening the stove at that season with its variegated 
flowers. It mhabits trees in Nepal.— ^o«. Mag,, 4304. 

Vanda violacba. This is one of those charming epiphjrtes idiich are only procured in the 
fertile regions of the East. Air. Gumming found it in Manilla, and introduced it to Europe. The 
flowers are in short pendulous racemes, rather large, with an ivory white ground spotted with light 
violet ; of the latter colour there is one large blotch within the extremity of each sepal and petal, 
and a few small dots are scattered over their surface ; the lip is wholly violet. The flowers have 
a faint and rather disagreeable smell, which is not, however, percdved till they axe nearly approached. 
~^BoL Reg.f SO. 

PLANTS NEW OR INTBBEBTINa, IN FLOWER IN THB PRINCIPAL BUBVRBAN NURSBRIBB 

ANDGARDBNa 

.£ecRTNAifTHi7S LDifoiTLORUs. MessTB. Yeltcfa havo received the above-named species from 
Java ; it is exceedfaigly attractive, with large clusters bearing finom twelve to fifteen blooms of a 
brilliant scarlet and orange colour, each blossom about two inches and a half in length. The plant 
has very handsome foliage of a rich green, and will make a'gay addition to our stoves^ It is 
certainly the handsomest of the species. 

AxRiDEB SPB. NOV. A bcautiful species has recently flowered in the ooUeotion of J. U. Schroeder, 
Esq., Stratford Green, differing in hibit from A . fMOulomimy to which, however, it is nearly allied. 
The flowers are of a lovely rosy lilac, very rich, and produced in great abundance. 

Gatilbta spbl NOV. In the collection of S. Rncker, Esq., Wandsworth, a very beautiful flower 
of this species has lately exhibited itself. The plant, from its habit, thought before flowering to be 
of the BopkronitU tribe, has proved to be a OcMeyct^ having the sepals and petals— though richer 
in colour — ^like C. Skifmern, the labellum formed like C. AdandU, and of a deep crimson violet 
hue. The plant was introduced from one of the continental nurseries^ but of its native country 
we are ignorant 

Ctrtochilum spe. NOV. A pretty and superior plant, the flowers with richly brown spotted 
sepals and petals, htbellum broad and of a light purple colour. In habit it is much like O, hatUUumt 
but that the scape is erect, and the bloom — although gayer— is not produced in such abundance. 
The spedmai here noticed was in the colleetion of Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, near 
Bromley, Kent 

Fuchsia spb. nov. A lovely and graceful pUnt, introduced by Messrs. Ydteh from Peru, 
with petaUess flowers, about three and a half inches long, of a rosy violet colour ; at the division of 
the calyx it becomes a brilliant green ; foliage small and handsome, and promises to bloom freely. 

Gloxinia Ftfiana. An English hybrid variety of this interesting genus, differing very 
materially from aU the varieties that have been produced, by sending its bloom erect from the 
root ; the flowers are campanulated, all the petals regular in size, and forming a star-shaped 
flower : this is the more noticeable from its rich purple from the throat extending into every 
petal, and leaving a bold margin of white. The habit does not differ from the general appearance 
of the other varieties. It was in the collection of Messrs. Veitch at the last exhibition in the 
Gardens of the Horticultural Society, Chiswiek. 

Htdranqsa japonica, var, A species differing in^colour from the ff.japoiUoa we figured in 
No. 141 of our 4f<i$KUtfie, being a reddish lilac in colour, the crest of bloom perhi^M a litfle denser, 
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and the hatut of the pUait less dispoeed to atraggUng^ and more dwarf. It waa in the eollection 
Bf^onra. Veiteh exhibited at the late Horticultural Exhibition in the Society'B Gardenia Cbiswick. 

Rhodoobmdroi^ for. At the nursery of MesarH. Standiah and Noble eereral fine hardy 
l^brid yarietiea of ihia splendid genua have recently been in flower. Mr. S. ha8» after many yeaca, 
anooeeded in producing richly coloured flowera^ and the plants bloom so late that they are not 
injured by the frost. One of the specimens, R, StaoiditkU, haa fine trussea of deep crimson, with 
a violet tint, well spotted on the upper petala Another, iZ. NobUamumf baa handsome well-formed 
flowers of a bright rose, and has a broad stripe of pure white down the upper petal into the throat, 
and forms a good truss. The foliage of the rarious specimens is fine, broad, and of a rich groen, 
very superior to any of the hardy varieties in oultivation. 

Rosa aivbmqmeflo&a. A curioua three-leaved speciei^ having dusters of small pale blush 
flowers ; the outer petals, five m number, are broad, while the centre is filled with a mass of narrow 
petals, giving the bloom much the appearance of a double Anemone. It was introduced by Mr. 
Fortune, from China, and flowered for the first time in the nursery of Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, Bagahot. 

ScuTBLLARiA INOA&NATA. AnothoT of Mossrs. Voitoh's importations^ very similar in habit to 
the varietiea in cultivation, but having very bright rosy purple flowers, in form and growth like 
& coccmeck, This species will be a good addition* to our collections, from its colour. 

At the recent fetes in the Royal Botanical Society's Garden, Regent's Park, and the Horti- 
cultural Society's Grarden, Chiswick, we noticed the following specimens well-flowered and grown : 
— Aeridet odoraia, flne, with upwards of sixty spikes of bloom ; the plant about four feet high, 
and same in diameter. SaccoUibium guUatum^ with nineteen spikes of bloom and equally fine 
spedmen, were in the collection of Mr. Wray, gardener to J. J Blandy , Esq., Reading. Mr. Mylam, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, had a fine spedmen of Aeridet odorata; Mormoda 
arwnaticmHf with spikes of flowers eighteen inches long, which, though not fully expanded, were 
suflSdent to ^ew the merit of cultivation ; LaUa n^alit, very flne lilaq flower, with a richly 
spotted labellnm ; Vanda tent, fine q>edmen six feet high, witii upwards of thirty flowers well 
developed ; Cfymbidmm pendulum, with scape three feet long, flowers large, and well-cdoured. 
Aspatia Uuuxta, Messrs. Rollisson had this pretty species well flowered, and several varieties of 
Sttamkopea, A (Mmemet pateiu, wo saw a fine variety of this charming plant exhibited by Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to £. Beck, Esq., Ideworth. AUamanda caHharUea, there were several fine spedmena 
of this plant ; the iargest^waa in the eollection of Mr. Carson, gardener to — Farmer, Esq., Nonsuch 
Park, Surrey. The flowers, however, were not so fine as a smaller specimen ejJiibited by Mr. 
Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus, Cheam Park : Mr. G. had also a handsome specimen of 6bMpfto- 
2ofrtttm tpUndem, covered with pure, bright, yellow flowers, forming a very attractive phoitb CattUya 
Urtna, Mr. Jack, gardener to G. Lorraine, Esq., Carshalton, had a well developed flower of this inter- 
esting titUe qpeoies, pale yellow, and labellnm slightly deeper in oolonr. CaUUna SMper&o, Mr. 
Warner's collection afforded an opportunity of seeing this very handsome spedes in good flower, aa 
well aa a fine spedmen of Oneidmm eitroeiMtm in excellent condition. Mr. Jack hada veiy fine daric 
variety of SUmhopea Ugrina in good flower. Simdeia longi/iora and H. kmgii/lora otto, Meaars. 
Henderson, of Wellington Road Nursery, had these plants, so difficult to enltivate, in good flower ; 
and Measrs. Henderson of Pine-apple Place, had a very fine specimen about four feet high, in very 
good flower of ff, longifiora cdbot, Mr. Lane, of Berkhampstead, exhibited a supert) Moss Rose^ 
the colour ridi crimson, of excellent form, and the most delidous fragrance. 

Tropjboluh bpbciosum. At the late fSte in the Gardens of the Horticultural Sodety, Chiawiok, 
Messrs. Veiteh exhibited this remarkable and very handsome spedes in excellent flower ; it 
belongs to the pentaphyllum section of these beautiful creepors, and has flowers an inch and a half 
in diameter, of a brilliant scarlet, that, added to a very neat foliage, will mako this spedes one of 
the most deserving of extensive cultivation. The plant is quite new to our oolleetiona 
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OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

At do period of the yesr probably is there so much bnsinefls of a Btrictly routine character as 
m this month. If we notice the Oonmvatory, there it is necessary to repeat nearly the same 
operations every day. Watering, maintaining a clearance of dying and dead flowers, and training 
climbing and other plants which have a permanent position in the erection, are amongst the daily 
and chief business of the season. Many specimens here will doubtiess be benefited by the applica- 
tion of liquid manure, but this must always be supplied with caution and judgment ; weak solutions 
firequently repeated are always preferable^ even in the cases of those plants which will adnut of 
powerful stimulation, being a &r safer mode of administering it than giving strong doses at once. 
All persons engaged in training climbers should bear in mind that upon their tasteful disposal at 
this time depends the charm and graceful beauty of their appearance hereafter. Most greenhouses 
and conservatories are more or less dependent for their sunmier display on such pkmts as Fu<Ma9f 
Oineraria$, and choice annuals ; these therefore must have a due share of attention, and if possible 
not be allowed to bloom until they are reqmred in the situations they are intended to occupy. 

In the Orchid-house and stove, any plants whose growth is completed must be favonred with a 
lower temperature, more congenial to their condition, and so be gradually allowed to sink into a stats 
of rest A considerable diminuti<m in the amount of shading, water, and other aids to growth 
which were required up to this period, may now take place. Of course this directi<m is not of 
universal application, because there are few collections indeed in which, at all seasons^ some plants 
will not be in a growing state ; such must continue to be favoured with those conditions which 
conduce to the development of their respective growths. Many of tiie finest Orchids bloom at this 
season, and must accordingly be well looked after, that their inflorescenoe sustain no injury before 
being fully developed. 

Whatever greenhouse or any other plants are maturing their growth, they should be exposed 
to all the air that can be safely admitted to them. Greenhouse plants still vigorously growing may 
have their shoots shortened if it is desirable to have very bushy plants ; cleanliness, too^ is very 
important. 

Cold pits, which can be closed with glazed lights, are very suitable erections for brii^ging 
forward a large class of small phtnts designed for the greenhouse. Most young seedlings of green- 
house plants or small soft-wooded species, as Fuchsias, Calceolarias, &c, and annuals also, fare much 
better in pits, or in a oonmion frame, if they can be placed near the gla«, and receive the proper 
atmosphere suitable for their prosperity ; indeed, plants may remain in these ample structures 
until brought beautifully and perfectly into flower, quite fit to remove to the drawing-room, 
conservatory, or greenhouse. 

Propagation by budding, layering, and cuttings must have its due share of attention in every 
department In a general way there is seldom anything lost, but much gained by beginning to 
propagate early. Inexperienced hands and amateurs have a double advantage ; by commencing 
as soon as circumstances will permit, they gain experience and have time to make repeated trials 
in case of &ilure. 

Potting and repotijtang may still be carried on, but it will be well to have an eye to the progress 
of the season, and make root provision for plants accordingly. 

Collecting seeds and taking up bulbs must not be neglected, the former especially, as many 
choice early flowering plants, and those from which new varieties are raised, ripen now. Piping 
of Pinks, hiyering Carnations and Picotees, must also now have proper attention. The flowers of 
the two latter should be well looked to, thinned, and properly tied up. 

In the flower garden the main business is keeping everything in the best possible order. 
Flowering phtnts of all descriptions will require regularly tying to suitable supports, or otherwise 
securing, and a great amount of routine work which need not be specified will require constant 
attention. 
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DEATH OF THE DEAN OP MANCHESTER. 



Wb deeply regtet having this montii to record the unexpected death of the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert, Dean of Blanchester, which took place suddenly at one o'clock on Friday, liay 28ih, at 
his house in Hereford Street, Park Lane, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His health had been 
declining for the last two years, and latterly he had been obliged to have medical attendance. 
On the morning of his decease he appeared better than usual, and went out, but in about a quarter 
of an hour after his return home, he suddenly fell back in his chair, and expired almost 
immediately. 

To Botany and Horticulture this highly talented and excellent gentleman was most ardently 
devoted. ^To wonderful perseverance, untiring zeal, and much manual dexterity, he added a 
vigour of intellect and power of perception that have rarely been surpassed. None, except those 
who enjoyed the honour of his intimate acquaintance, can imagine the enthusiasm with which he 
prosecuted his fitvourite studies. The < Botanical Magazine* and 'Register* received from him 
frequent communications. His greatest work in this line, the ^ AfnaryUidaeece/ accompanied 
with a treatise on hybrid intermixtures, was published in the year 1837. And such leisure aa 
remained to him in tiie succeeding years of his connexion with a great manufacturing city, and of 
declining strength, was employed on the IridaceoB, In this work, (which, had longer time or better 
health been granted to him, would have been aa complete as the former,) a progress has been 
made which may probably be thought sufficient to render its publication acceptable to the 
naturalists of tins and other countries. A foretaste of this work appeared in his * Orooorum 
Synopgiii* in the < MisceUanea ' to tiie < Bot Reg.' for 1 843, 18i4, and 1845. 

^Mr. Herbert was, beyond all other persons, instrumental in establtahing and rendering 
popular the botanical theoxy of hybridization among plants ; as he was also among the eariie8^ 
and one of the most eminentiy successful, of those who applied it to Horticultural practice. 
Upon the phenomena of hybrid intermixture he mainly founded those conclusions at which he 
arrived concerning natural classification, and the doctrine of genus and spedea. They will be 
found embodied in an essay on Eybridization amonffti Vegeidblet, which has been published in 
the Journal of the Horticultural Society ; and which constitutes a rich mine of valuable fi^ts and 
not less valuable reasoning." 
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ACINETA BARKER!. 



CUu$, 
OTNANDRIA. 



(Mr. 



Nmimral Orier. 
ORCHIDACEiE. 



Ordtr. 
HONANDRIA. 



Gbmbuc CKARAcmu— Ptrtonflk fleday, spreadiDg. 
Sepals conoaTe, Jofiied at the base, henoe formlog a 
monophyllonB oalyx. Petals rMembling the sepals* but 
rather smaller. Lip very fleshy, oontlnoed firom the 
elongated base of the oolomn without any artloolation 
in the middle, three-lobed. Column erect, with a pro- 
jecting ronnded lobe or wing on each side. 

Bpwcmc Gharactbr.— PfMfdo-ftttiftf Tery long, broad- 
ly-ovate, deeply farrowed, with the ridges wrinkled, 
of a dark-green colour. Leaves from the summit of the 
pseudo-balbs, two feet and more long, broadly lanceo- 
late, taperingat each end, membranous, plaited. Beapes 
pendent from the base of the pseudo-bulb, a foot or 



more long, lax, bearing flowers in a raceme almost to 
the very base, which latter is sheathed with sereral 
brown scales. Flowers subglobose, of a rather full 
yellow colour, the unexpanded ones tinged with green. 
Sepals and petals very ooncare, obtuse, nearly equal, 
scarcely spreading. Lip small, articulate upon the 
elongated base of the column, deeply three-lobed ; 
lateral lobes large, erect, embracing the column; 
middle one much smaller, rettise; within is a large 
gland spotted with red. Column semioylindrical ; its 
wings short ; the back slightly downy. 
Stnoicyiis.— Perif t«r<a Barkeri. 



Two veiy distinct species of this superb genus were introduced to this country a 
few years ago, one of which has been named A, Humholdti^ and the other (our 
present subject) A. Barkeri. The first of these Dr. Lindley has clearly proved to 
be identical with the Angidoa superba of Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth ; and in 
1843 he gave a beautiful figu^re of it in the " Botanical Eegister," t. 18, under 
the name of Peristeria Humboldti, In 1845 Sir W. Hooker gave, in the "Botanical 
Magazine," t. 4156, a plate of a magnificent variety of that species which he named 
Peristeria Humholdti fulva. The latter gentleman also has given a description 
and a fine plate in the " Botanical Magazine," t. 4203, of our present subject, under 
the name of Peristeria Barkeri, 

On a recent examination of the genus Peristeria by Dr. Lindley, and by carefully 
studying its species, he has discovered that, in one or more particulars, the above 
two species essentially differ from the genus under which they were placed. " The 
type of the genus Peristeria is the ' Dove plant * of Panama, which has an erect 
scape ; globose, fleshy flowers ; equal and regular sepals, united at the base, but 
projecting forwards with the chin usual in the Maxillaridous section ; a lip continuous 
with the column, fleshy, arrow-headed at the base, distinctly articulated in the 
middle, and having its epichilium undivided and bent down over the face of the 
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ACINETA BAREEBI. 



column ; a column short, fleshy, and wihgless ; and, finally, a pair of furrcwed 
pollen masses, sessile in a narrow gland." In Peristeria Huniboldti the upper sepal 
stands a little apart, so as to give a somewhat two-lipped appearance ; the lip haj9 no 
articulation in the middle ; and the pollen masses are placed at the end of a narrow 
caudicle, terminating in a crescent-shaped gland; added to which the column is 
furnished with a pair of very hroad wings. All these circumstances induced Dr. 
Lindley to separate Peristeria Humboldti and P. Barkeri under the name of 
Acineta ; in allusion to the immoveable, jointless condition of the lip. 

For the introduction of this magnificent species we are indebted to the late 
G. Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, whose collector, Mr. Boss, discovered it at Xalapa, 
in Mexico : it has since found its way into many collections. The specimen from 
which we made our drawing flowered in the stove of B. G. Lorraine, Esq., Wel- 
lington Lodge, Carshalton, in October last. 

To grow well, it requires a powerful heat, plenty of water, and abundance of pot- 
room, with good drainage. In the season of rest it should be kept perfectly dry. 
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GAINES* SEEDLING CORR^AS. 

(L BriUittV-^ Bnbm-S. CiixioM-4. Bomo-^Um-^. PaleheUA-S. Mi«iiUeiH-7- D«licata-«. VlridiflonalbiL) 

Cbm. Order. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

JVo/nroi Ordtr, 

RUTJLCEiB. 



OnriBic CBAftAcram. — Calyx onp-shaped, fonr- 
toothfld or entire* penmumt. Petals four, aomewhftt 
oonniyent at the baee, or Joined Into a long tube. 
Stamens eight, equal or longer than the petals, the 
four opposite to them, the shorteet ; filaments smooth, 



lobed, densely beset with stellate hairs, and as If it 
were famished with a oalyptra. Stifle foar-farrowed, 
smooth, terminated by a foor-lobed stigma. Fruit of 
four capsular carpels; cells truncate, oompresMd. 
Seed* two or three in each cell, thining^ fixed to the 



awl-ahaped, or dilated aboro the base. Ovary four- inside.— Jfo^. Bot., toL ix., 1 887. 

GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

Not many plants can surpass CorrsBafl as attractive winter-flowering inhabitants 
of our greenhouses, whether we take into account the amazing profusion of flowers 
they produce, or the protraction of their blooming season during the dreariest 
months of the year. 

Their culture, too, is simple and easy ; they merely require tiie protection of a 
cool airy greenhouse, to be potted in a mixture of heath-mould and light sandy 
loam, to have the pots well drained,, and care to be taken not to oyer-water in 
winter. 

All the species are natives of Australia, New Holland, &c,; but the subjects of 
the present plate (if we except pidcheUum) are hybrids, raised by Mr. Gaines of 
Battersea, in whose Nursery, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8, were drawn last October. 
Nos. 5 and 7,* were figured from specimens flowering at Messrs. Henderson's, Pine- 
apple Place, in December last. 

The subject of hybridization has long been one of deep interest to the intelligent 
cultivator ; but since the lucid remarks of the late Dean of Manchester in his 
admirable papers on that subject inserted in the HorticuUurdl Journal^ vol. ii., 
parts. 1 and 2, it has become doubly so. 

Although of late years much has been done in this respect amongst Pelargoniums, 

* This variety has been introduced into the accompanying Plate by mistake. It has been 
already figured in a preceding volume. 
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Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Camellias, Cinerarias, and other plants, yet this mysterious 
operation is veiy imperfectly understood ; Heicts and observations daily demonstrate 
what we said in Mag, Bot, vol. ix., p. 267, that the intermixture of different species 
of plants by hybridization is quite endless, but as yet the system is scarcely beyond 
its infiemcy. 

Cuttings of the present subjects strike root, if made of the half ripened wood, 
which are planted in pots of sand, and placed in a gentle heat, under a glass. They 
however grow slowly. Grafting and inarching is therefore sometimes resorted to 
with advantage ; for this purpose C, alha makes a veiy good stock, and grows 
quicker by cuttings than any other species. The proper time to graft is early in 
spring, just when the plants show signs of growth. 
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LEUNTHUS NIGRESCENS. 



PBNTANDRIA. 



(BlMk-iowcrad LcianUiM.) 



iVa/arai Order. 
GBNTIANACBJE. 



Ordtr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



OsNBBic CAAhACT*%^~^alpx ounpu»il*te, flve- 
oleft* equal, anooth. CoroUa funiMl-ahi^wd, limb 
flre-claft, rtgnlar. Blamtnt flve. mieqnal. AiUhtrt 
fnoumbent BtyU elongated. Btiif9ia oapiteto. Cap' 
9uU two-celled or two-valred, nuusy-eeeded. 

Bpbcific CiiARACTBii.^-GreeiihoiieebieimiftI. *'Sttm 
Bcaroely bnnobed for about a foot-and-a-half (but 
ewiding out ennotinoua aboote in the autumn) which 
terminate in a large mudi-branohed triohotomoua 
panicle, two to three feet high. Branches aa well ae 
the stem rounded. Leavet moat crowded on the atem, 
oppotfte^ decnaaate^ lanceolata, aouminate> three to 
flre-nenred, spreading, the base almoet connate, dis- 
tlnot and mailer, and more acuminate on the branches. 
Petals long, Blender, with usually a pair of subulate 



braoteaa or small leaTca below the calyx. VUmers 
gracsAilly drooping, two to three Inohea long. Calif sc 
of fire dasp, subulate, oppressed sagiiieiita, rather 
more than half the length of the tube of the cofolla. 
CorcUa deep purplish blu».black, ftanael-Bhaped, 
regular. Tube cylindrical, dilated a little upwards } 
the limb of Ave spreading, or almost recurved lanceo- 
late very acuminated segments^ about half as long aa 
the corolla. Biamens five. Inserted a little below the 
middle of the tube. Filaments sIcBder, rather longer 
than the tube. Anthers oblong, two-lobed. Pistil- 
ovary oblong, two-celled, and sipU rather longer than 
the filamento. Stigma large, capitete, two-lobed, 
▼elrety."— £»r W, Hooker, Bot, Mag., 4043L 
SvNONYiu.— XiftoneAuf nigreseens. 



This very singular and interesting plant is a native of Mexico and Guatemala ; 
it has also been found in Tanetze, Talca, Comaltepeque, and Xalapa. For its 
first introduction to this country we are indebted to Mr. Skinner, who gathered the 
seeds in Guatemala, and sent them amongst other things to the Eoyal Gardens at 
Eew, in 1842. Since that period it has been received into several other collections 
in different parts of the country ; and from a fine specimen flowering at the 
Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Peny, King's Road, Chelseji, in July, 1845, our 
drawing was made. 

The culture is perfectly easy. The seeds require sowing at the same time, and 
in the same manner as tender annuals ; and by placing them in a hotbed, or other 
convenient place where they will receive a genial moist heat, they will soon vegetate. 

When the young plants are of a sufficient size, pot them ofif in a mixture of 
equal parts of heath-mould and well rotted leaf-mould ; and as they advance in 
growth, repot, adding each time a little loam and sand, diminishing the quantity of 
leaf-mould. 
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In the following spring place the plants in their flowering-pots, in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and heath-mould, with a little sharp sand to keep it open, and 
he careful to give a good drainage with potsherds. 

If grown in a moist atmosphere with plenty of light and heat, they will by June 

' be three feet or more high, and will begin to show signs of flowering. When in 

bloom they are very striking and singular objects, in consequence of the yeiy dark 

blue of the flowers ; remoye them at this time to the greenhouse, and by shading 

from the sun, the flowers will continue in perfection a long time. 

Cuttings of the young wood strike most readily if planted in pots of sand and 
placed under a handglass in a little heat. They are also increased by seeds, which 
ripen freely. 

The generic name was given by Grisebach from leios smooth, and anthos a flower. 
The corolla is regular, which distinguishes it from Linanthiu, with which genus it 
was formerly incorporated. 
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Gnmoc CBABAcnm.— Go/yir with a flTe-partod limb ; 
tnbe Bhort, hartng the throat oraameated with a fiUu 
inentcnM crown. Pttalt fiye or wanting. Stamens 
tuoally flve, though rarely with only foor. Ovary pe- 
dloillate. Berrp oommomly pnlpy> aometlmfla ■tightly 



Bncwic CnMMAcrmtL-'BUm oUmhing, round, tlirDbby» 
■mooth, dark-gre«n,ihadedwithparple, Blender. Leaves 
three-lobed, cordate, shining, dark-green on the upper 
enrfaee ; beneath pale green, Shaded with purple, lobee 
serrated. Leaf-stalks round, with two small feathery 
glands about the middle. Btlpulss leafy, somewhat 



hesrtehaped, terminating in deBder tendrils; toothed. 
Pedundee solitary, azUlaiy, slender, much longer than 
the leaf-stalks. Catpx crimson, oonslBting of five 
linear-oblong, acute sepals. CeroUa consisting of five 
crimson petals, at first qirsading, but afterwards 
becoming reflezed. FUamentoue crown deep purple^ 
spreading. A stove climber of great beauty. 

LsMicHBciAHA dlffeivfrom the species in the follow- 
ing particnlars.-^It is altogether stronger in growth ; 
its leaves are much larger, and not coloured beneath. 
BepaU and petale ob1cng.lanceoIate, very deep crimson. 
Begwunts nfthe crown purple, mottled with white. 



This very handsome hybrid is said to have been raised in Paris, by a nurseryman 
of the name of Lemichez, whose name it bears. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Rollisson to this country, in whose collection it flowered in October, 1846, when 
our drawing was made. 

As a stove climber, it certainly is well deserving of extensive cultivation, being 
of a luxuriant habit, with moderately strong stems, beautiful, shining, dark-green 
foliage, and producing great abundance of fine, deep-crimson flowers, after the 
manner of P. kermenna. 

To those persons who have convenience for growing a number of tender climbers, 
few plants are so easily managed or are more beautiful than the various kinds of 
Pamflora. Some, in addition to splendid flowers and exquisite fragrance, bear a 
profusion of very pleasant, eatable fruit Others, although destitute of the two last 
qualifications, are yet so highly ornamental, that they can scarcely be cultivated to 
too great an extent. 

Of those which bear edible fruit in addition to their other attractions, the 
following may serve as a selection : — 

P. <data. — ^An old species introduced from the West Indies in 1772, which will 
grow, flower, and fruit abundantly in almost any situation, either in some waste 
comer of the stove, or even Under the floor. 
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P. Buonapartea. — ^This kind is much less known than it deserves to be : the 
flowers are deep red, with a purple and white crown, and fine fragrance : it does not 
thrive well unless the roots come in contact with bottom-heat, and have plenty of 
room to spread ; it then flowers freely, and bears large orange pear-shaped fruit, 
full of watery pulp, of a pleasant flavour. 

P. coccinea. — This handsome scarlet flowering species was introduced from 
G.uiana in 1820 ; the fr-uit is about the size of a small apple, and contains a very 
sweet pulp. 

P. edxdis is too well known to need much description : it is nearly hardy enough 
to endure the greenhouse, but will not ripen its fruit in any situation except the 
stove ; the fruit is purple, acid, with a rather peculiar flavour, and is stated to make 
a most delicious preserve. • 

P. incamata, or May Apple. — ^A greenhouse plant, which has been introduced 
since 1629, but is flEUr from being common in collections. It very commonly dies 
down to the roots in autumn, and regerminates again in spring; it has therefore 
been considered an herbaceous plant : the flowers are pink, and very fragrant, and 
the fruit grows to about the size, and is the colour of an orange. 

P. laurifolia, or Water Lemon. — ^A native of the West Indies and South 
America, whence it was introduced in 1690. The flowers emit a pleasant fragrance, 
and the fruit is yellow, rather larger than a hen's egg, and contains an eatable pulp. 

P. maliformis, or Sweet Calabash. — ^Although introduced in 1731 it is fully 
equal to many fine ones of a much later introduction. The flowers are large and 
dull red, with blue rays, and very sweet scented. The fruit is yellow, and about 
the size of a large apple. 

P. phemicea. — ^A species introduced in 1881 ; the flowers are dull crimson, and 
the fruit about the size of a hen's egg. 

P. quadrangvlaris, to do well should always be planted where it receives bottom- 
heat. Out in well every autumn, after it has done flowering, renew the soil, either 
wholly or in part every spring, just before it starts to grow, and when in flower give 
a great supply of water. 

P. serratiftipula. — ^A native of Mexico : the flowers are not very showy, but the 
fruit is very sweet and palatable. 

P. tUiafolia. — ^A native of Peru, and introduced in 1823. It has beautiful red 
flowers, and the fruit is very handsome, and the flavour pleasant. 

All the above, with the exception of P. incamata, are natives of the tropics, and 
consequently require the stove, and thrive best in a strong moist heat, with a good 
supply of water when in a growing state. They are all robust growers, and should 
be planted in a good rich loam with one-fourth rotten dung. 

It must be remembered that excepting P. edidis none of the above species will 
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set their firoit freely, unless the stigma be fertilized by the pollen of other species ; 
hr this purpose no kind is so well adapted as P. edulU and P. ccendea. 

Of those which are alone ornamental, and on that accouat deserve extensive 
cultivation, the following may be sufficient to notice : — 

P. alato-candea, — A hybrid raised in 1823, grows very freely in a cool part of 
the stove or a warm greenhouse. The flowers are rose colour and white, and the 
crown blue and white. 

P. caruUa and its varieties are all nearly hardy, and grow freely in light soil 
trained against a wall in the open air. 

P. c€erulsa-iracemo$a, — ^This is another valuable hybrid, raised betwixt the two 
species whose name it bears. The flowers are purple, and are produced in great 
abundance in a cool greenhouse. 

P. kermerina. — ^This brilliant species is a free flowerer, of very slender growth, 
and makes a fine appearance in the stove. 

P. kermesina Lemicheziana, — See Plate. 

P. Lcmdonii has much the habit of the last, but the leaves are larger, and are 
not coloured with purple beneath, like P. kermedna. It also requires a warm stove 
and a very moist temperature. 

P. MiddUumiana {^ , Jragrani), — ^A fine species, native of the West Indies and 
South America. The flowers are purple ; the plant requires the cool stove. 

P. Moore<ma. — ^Is a native of Buenos Ayres, and was introduced in 1887. The 
flowers are very fragrant, nearly the colour of P. ccmtlea; and the plant is almost 
hardy. 

P. ptchurata.'^A native of the Brazils, bearing rose-coloured flowers, and purple 

and white rays. It requires the heat of the stove. 

P. racemoia (jprinceps). — ^Flowers scarlet, exceedingly handsome. A native of 
Brazil. Requires the heat of the stove. 

P. mngmnem.'^-'K hybrid, with fine large deep-scarlet flowers, very handsome ; 
requires the heat of the stove. 

All the slender-growing species and varieties of Passiflora require a soil rendered 
light by the addition of heath-mould. Never sift the soil for any of them, but 
roughly break it, and always give a good drainage. All the species strike readily 
fix>m cuttings, planted in sand and placed in a brisk heat 

The generic name is derived bompa$9io^ passion ; andyiot, a flower. 
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ON THE AERIAL SYSTEM OP FORCING. 



In our last article upon the equable diffusion of heat in plant-houses an 
attempt was made to show that almost eveiy species of machinery in use, and each 
attempt to modify or improve the same, had been erected and regulated upon 
erroneous principles. We have two important, paramount objects in view — economy 
of money and fuel, and the utmost attainable equability of temperature within the 
area of the building. There is no desire to interfere with the views of the opulent : 
we perceive the very extensive desire that exists among persons of limited property 
to cultivate and protect the plants which they admire; and therefore, if it be 
possible, we would enable the amateur to possess himself of the best appliances at 
the least possible outlay. 

Fuel of any description can but afford a certain quantity of heat ; and if we even 
admit, that, by any possibility, the whole inflammable matter of a combustible be 
absolutely consumed, so as to give forth its heat, it still may happen that a major 
part of the heating power will never enter into the atmosphere of a house. A very 
few months have elapsed since it was proved by one of our philosophical lecturers 
that when coke, charcoal, and particularly pit coal, is burned in stoves of common 
form, the coal itself that lies above the portion that is in a state of actual combustion is in 
part dissolved, and carried into the chimney in the state of carbonic oxide, an inflam- 
mable gas which, under other circumstances, would take fire, give out its heat, and 
be itself converted to carbonic acid ; a gas which is the result of complete combustion, 
and in itself capable of extinguishing fire or flame with the utmost rapidity. The 
cylindrical, double-cased, hot-water boilers not long since so much in vogue, yield 
demonstrative proof of the distillation of unoonsumed fuel ; for at the very time when 
the coke immediately above the bars is, to the height of four or five inches, in a 
state of active red heat, the cooler fuel above, recently supplied, shall appeair quiet 
and inactive till atmospheric air from above is admitted, by removing the cast-iron 
air-tight cover which secures the summit of the inner cylinder, when an explosive 
puff of pale-blue tinted flame will rush through the cylinder, to a height that might 
seriously ii^ure the incautious operator when examining the state of the fuel. This 
circumstance alone, coimected as it is with the loss of so much inflammable matter, 
ought to disqualify these dangerous boilers. 

Since the announcement of the Polmaise system, with its paraphernalia of hot 
plates and wet blaiikets, the writer has had occasion to inspect some erections, and 
to bestow observation upon multitudinous articles on the merits and defects of the 
so-called system. The result is, that attempts to prove too much on the one side, 
and virulent abuse, replete Vdth disgraceful falsity on the other, have thrown dust 
into the ^eyes of the sincere inquirer after truth, and equally retarded the progress 
onward toward the right path. But all this while the original Polmaise has passed 
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into shadow, and a yeiy much imptoTed mode of heating, which has only borrowed 
the name, while it retains little of the substance, has, in some two or three instances, 
been adopted by men of discerning intellect, to the great improvement of the pro- 
tectiye and forcing departments of horticulture. 

A Tery iaia approximation to an uniformity of heat through an entire house — 
with a very great increase of generally difibsable temperature, if desirable, and at 
oommand — ^has been attained. Our direct observations led to the publication of that 
article (Page 70, No. 160) on an erection which comprised a vinery and cooler depart- 
ment. This machinery acted so well, that, while admitting defects, we can con- 
scientiously recommend it to those who intend to erect one or two small houses upon 
rigidly economised outlay : it should seem almost impossible to erect a greenhouse 
upon more safe and efficient principles, especially if, in lieu of sliding, or even 
movable front sashes, there be a number of external ventilating holes at the ground 
level, or even rather below it, made in the front, back, and end walls for the admis- 
sion of air from without : all or any of these may be left open, or be closed, as 
circumstances indicate ; but it is certain that air so admitted will never, even in the 
coldest weather, produce the comparative injuiy to plants which a blast dashing from 
the top, or even by front and end sashes invariably causes. 

The great principle before-named, first inculcated by Dalton, that each gas acts 
as a vacuum to every other gas, ought always to regulate the operations of all who 
erect plant-houses. It is this principle which forms the basis of the modified Pol- 
maise system ; and it, or any of its improved forms, must be made to conform to 
that principle. 

There are few persons, in this day of philosophical mechanism, who have been 
more assailed by rude aspersions than Mr. Meek, of Nuffield, in Surrey. Had 
that enthusiastic, high-minded gentleman, avoided the name of Polmaise — ^had he 
simply and philosophically announced his own conceptions, now carried into full 
effect, he would have been welcomed as an able exemplifier of scientific structures. 
He shaU speak for himself in the following extract from the Journal of the Horti- 
coltaral Society : — 

'^The philosopher tells us there is a form of matter which difiEuses heat with a 
rapidity unknown to any other ; and, moreover, this very instroment of diffusion is 
the oljject itself which we seek to heat ; thus, instead of employing a go-between, we 
heat that, at once, which it is our object to heat. We desire to heat a certain amount 
of air; we provide the heat; the air appropriates and diffuses it with an equalily 
and speed which evidently cannot be attained by any other means. Is it any wonder, 
that a plan based on principles so natural and so philosophical, should be eminently 
successful? that it should be cheap, as compared to any other means, in its first 
cost, and economical in its use? For the expense of diffusion is saved. What 
necessity exists of carrying heat to the air, when the air will travel to the heat ? 
What need of boilers, cisterns, stopcocks, pipes, and water, to produce and diffiue 
atmospheric heat? Is it not certain that such means must involve waste in cost, 
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use, and constant repairs ? Boilers to unset, to clean, occaaionallj split, pipes oxi- 
dizing on the one surface, and choking up mth incrustation on the other.*' 

All this is true, and much more. We have mthin five minutes* walk, a gentle- 
man's greenhouse, plant^house or grapeiy, according to the actual processes to which 
it may be, pro tempore, devoted ; it has a capital hot-water appaxatos or triple range 
of cast-iron pipes, very conveniently fitted up ; the fiimace also consuming any po<Hr 
combustible matter, and little of it. Tet the prime cost of this machinery, we are 
told, exceeded JS60, to say nothing of the house itself. And yet, this very complete 
arrangement of pipage might, and would be exposed to the same calamity which, not 
many years since, caused the loss of all the plants of a handsome conservatory. It 
happened that the year 1837 terminated with a temperature so mild, (nearly 50^ 
that the idea of fire never once occured ; the pipes were full, and all was safe ; but 
on the drd or 4th of January, 1888, the celebrated frost of that year set in at ones. 
The whole volume of water fix)ze, and, we believe, remained ice till destruction had 
done its work, for the fire from behind, (vis a tergo\ could produce no e£fect upon 
a medium so non-conductive as that of ice. As the very reverse of this &tal visi- 
tation, a small vinery, furnished with an elaborate hot-water apparatus, suddenly lost 
an entire crop of fruit, by the intensely rapid heating of its tubes, wliich, defying 
regulation, raised the atmosphere to 100^ in January. This was the result of a cost 
incurred a month or two before, and which exceeded &iO ! 

The defects, therefore, of our best machinery are manifest ; they do not equally 
heat the air of a house ; and so Ieut as they <2o act by radiation, whether from hot 
brick flues, or from water tubes, or tiled channels, they render the atmosphere dry, 
and so &r insalubrious. Now then, in order to remedy these defects, and to in- 
duce a constant interflow of fresh, warm air, chaiged with aqueous vapour, and 
therefore brought, as it were, into the condition of a new gas that can flow intersti- 
tially, and thus insinuate itself among the minutest particles of air already in the 
house, we must so arrange the apparatus that no particle of its hot surface be so 
e)[posed as to act by direct radiation. 

A considerable period must elapse ere we can hope to construct a furnace which 
will neither cause the loss of perhaps half its fuel by the chemical formation of car- 
bonic oxide, nor the diversion of the heat actually obtained, from its proper course ; 
but, notwithstanding, approaches have been made-^«nd we had the sadafiaction to 
inspect a stove which appeared to be built upon principles that gave promise, at leasts 
of great prospective improvements in the construction of fordng-houaes. This 
house had a span roof, with aspects to south and north ; also, corresponding front 
and back upri^t lights. The quarries are £ELr too small, and the laps are not puttied ; 
therefore, from the extent of the glazed surfaces, it is peculiariy exposed to atmo- 
spheric influences. Tet by the situation of the furnace and its channels, all the heat, 
save that which escapes by the chimney-shaft, absolutely passes into the atmosphere 
of the house without any radiating surfiace whatsoever, and its equable dififosion 
' appeared quite astonishing. 
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To be a little more particular, let us suppose the case of an amateur devoted to 
horticulture, but whose position demands the exercise of thorough economy; he 
intends to build on a principle that shall secure the consumption of the lowest grade 
of fuel, cinders, breeze, screenings of coke, Ac, and convey the heat developed, void 
of all the sulphurous and other noxious gases, usually produced by exposed heated 
Bur&ces, intermixed and diluted with pure atmo^heric air and aqueous vapour, so 
as to fill the entire area of the erection. 

Let the erection be from 24 to 80 feet long, and 16 to 20 feet wide in the clear 
of the external walls, within which a walk of convenient width to allow of a 2-feet- 
wide shelf passes on three of the sides ; the inner space will form an oblong chamber 
or pit, built of 4iin. brickwork, and made perfectly air-tight, excepting in parts where 
air openings are left for especial purposes. This pit will perform all the offices of 
the dung, tan, or leaf-bed of the old stoves, or of the brick water- tank of modem 
erections ; and houses so furnished are qualified to act as Pine or plant stoves, or 
£)r the purposes of propagation. If the chambered pit be omitted, greenhouse 
culture can be followed out to perfection by a modification of the furnace and 
channels of heated air suited to the particular objects of the party. 

The furnace must be placed either at one end, or at the center of the back 
wall of the house, according to the construction and aspect of the latter. It is to 
be so arranged as to deliver the whole of its radiated heat into the area of a 
chamber rendered completely air-tight on the sides and at the roof, and to oonvey 
the hot air into the pit by propulsion from a concentrated stream of cold air that 
shall pass below the floor of the pit, through openings left for the express purpose. 
Thus, by what the learned style vis a tergo (a force from behind), a column of dense 
cold air will propel forward the warm air of the fire-chamber, attenuated and 
rendered more specifically light by the expansive power of a broad heated surface ; 
and being so pushed onward by a perpetually moving power from below and 
behind, it will naturally find its v?ay through six or more orifices left in the walls 
of the pit at half their height above the floor, and in places remote firom the 
furnace. 

Persons will be apt to exclaim — ^this is the Polmaise to all intents and purposes. 
We meet the oljection, if such it be, by observing that we repudiate the term, 
because it implies the original superfluity or rather deformity of the blanket 
appendage ; and again, because it fosters a fueling of prejudice which is always 
inimical to improvement 

We have witnessed, and can vouch for the reality of steady advances in horti* 
cultural architecture ; we have felt and paid for the defects of flues, and of water 
channels ; we know that there must exist causes of loss in fuel : but comparing 
results, atid judging fix>m analogy, we are satisfied that firom the first brick laid to 
the completion of a greenhouse, warm-pit, or enlarged stove, and thence onward 
throughout the progressive operations of simple protection to those of the most 
exalted power of forcing, economy in the best sense of the word does and will 
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absolutely prevail by the adoption of the aerial system of moveable corrents 
philosophically provided for. 

Such air can never propagate cold, because whenever it is employed as the 
propelling force in winter, it is already partly warmed, being obtained from the 
atmosphere of the house itself, though from the coldest part of it, that is, from and 
rather below its floor. Let any one witness a stove at work, or even feel the warm 
air that flows through the cold tank hours after every spark of fire has been 
extinguished, and he will doubt no longer. 



HINTS ON FLOWEE-GARDENING. 

Althouoh so much has been written of late years, not only in this but in many 
other gardening periodicals, on the management of the flower-garden, it is somewhat 
remarkable that either the principles are badly carried out, or, what is worse, in so 
slovenly a manner, and that, too, in places where better things might be expected and 
ought to be produced, as to make one think the managers do not take so much 
interest in first principles, as the progress of decorative art renders it necessary 
they should do. That much of this in too many places arises from a want of those 
means and appliances to hoot, which can only be supplied by proprietors, is too true ; 
but that there are other places in which every necessary aid is allowed with little 
better progress, is also equally notorious. This arises partly from the managers of 
our learned Societies considering, that as these societies were established for the 
promotion of science, such minor matters as decorative gardening are beneath their 
notice, and hence so many of the public gardens in the country have become recep- 
tacles for mere botanical curiosities, three-fourths of which are neither useful nor 
ornamental, and which, in the writer's opinion, are wholly unworthy of cultivation. 
Fortunately, the public are beginning to think the same, as is evidenced hy the 
alterations which have recently been made in the Botanical Society*s at She£Bield, 
Birmingham, and some other places, where botanical cariosities, which can only 
interest the learned or curious, have been replaced by plants which are gay, and at 
the same time interesting to the community generally. 

Other societies will doubtless follow this example ; and then, instead of hearing 
the several curators boasting of having a plant of this or that all but worthless 
weed, we shall visit their gardens for the purpose of seeing the progress which 
science, art, and cultivation are making ; and also view them as examples, to shew 
gentlemen how their private gardens ought to be conducted. We have always 
looked upon public gardens in this light; and we contend they ought,' in every 
department, to be kept in the highest possible order, so that instead of lagging 
behind as they have hitherto done, to be examples of the science of progress in their 
several neighbourhoods, which gardeners might look up to and copy. Then the 
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public yrovld feel an interest in them, and they would be properly supported ; but so 
long as they are inferior in point of attraction to second or even third-rate private 
establishments, it is preposterous to expect the public to talLC any interest in them. 
This may appear to be a digression from our subject ; but we make it for the 
purpose of shewing how much we expect £rom those societies which haye gardens, 
and to show how we think they ought to contribute to the progress of cultivation 
and decorative gardening. Suppose the garden of the Horticultural Society of 
London, instead of being what it is in point of design and arrangement, had been 
laid out as it ought to have been, or as some of our leading landscape gardeners 
would lay it out at the present time, with spacious lawns and flower-gardens, 
splendid plant-houses, and a kitchen and fruit-garden replete with every necessary in 
the way of forcing-houses, which the most fastidious could desire, and that every 
department had been kept in the highest possible trim ; would it not have been 
better supported than it has been, and also have been more deserving of support? 
The same remarks apply to almost every public garden in Great Britain ; they 
are badly supported, not so much from a want of taste on the part of the public, 
as from the &ct of the several establishments not offering sufficient attraction to 
interest the public in their proper management Only imagine the vast influence 
these societies would exert over the public mind if they were managed in flrst-rate 
style, and were examples of superior cultivation, as from the thousands and tens of 
thousands which visit them annually, the migoiity of whom may be considered to be 
interested in horticulture, great good must result. 

Now, to proceed with our subject as connected with the principles of flower- 
gardening, the prevailing errors are those of planting flower-gardens without properly 
harmonising or contrasting the colours ; planting tall plants in small beds, and small 
plants in large ones ; neglecting to train or regulate the plants as they progress in 
growth, so as to get the plants in proper and appropriate shapes ; and growing a 
quantity of comparatively worthless plants for sake of a collection, when half the 
quantity of the best kinds would not only suffice, but would be £sur more effective as a 
general arrangement, and decidedly more interesting to the common ohserver. For 
example, we cannot see the necessity for cultivating a hundred different varieties of 
Verbenas, when more plants of fifteen or twenty of the best and most distinct kinds 
would answer the purpose better ; neither can we see the necessity of filling fi% beds 
with fifty different plants, when twenty kinds would be equally appropriate, and make 
a £Eir more effective arrangement. No, no ; the whole of our plant collections require 
a severe weeding : at least one-half of the flower-garden plants at present cultivated 
should be thrown to the muds, and have their places filled by less rare but more 
showy plants. We do not wish to see all the inferior plants banished entirely, as 
some of the best of them, though unfit for masses, may be admissible for the mixed 
border, and there will make a fine display. What we want for massing in the 
flower-gardens are plants of dose, compact, dense habit, producing abundance of 
bright clear flowers, not by fits and starts as some do, but thro^ighout the season, 
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from the time they are planted out mitil they are destroyed by the firost in the 
autamn. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the habit of the plants used for grouping 
purposes, as, if the plants are naturally of compact growth, they will not require so 
much training and pegging down to keep them in form, neither will they look so 
weedy or neglected where proper attention is not paid to them. 

Among many of the new flowers, which, as flowers, in the eye of a florist are very 
beautiful, there is a great want of compactness in the habit of growth, so much so as 
to render many of the finest flowers almost useless for flower-garden purposes. 
Take for example some of the Verbenas, and a single plant will cover several square 
yards of ground almost without producing flowers sufficient to form a bouquet for 
the button-hole. These by gardeners are, and very properly, called weedy plants, 
and such ought always to be excluded from a well-appointed flower-garden. For 
Verbenas of fine habit I should name such as Hendersouia, Atrosanguinea, Besplen- 
dens. Beauty, Princess Royal, Favorite, and others of similar habit ; but those which 
have been bred from Neillii, Incisa, and Spedosa, are all loose growers. Again, of 
Petunias, we have some beds of Smithei superb, the finest purple in cultivation, and 
also Meteor, Princess Royal, and Famoasissima, which at the present time are not 
more than nine inches high in the tallest part of the bed, and are yet so densely 
covered with bloom, that you could not in any part firom the centre to the sides find 
three square inches in one place which is not covered with flower. These beds were 
planted about the middle of May, the plants being placed about fifteen inches apart, 
they have been pegged down three times since they were planted, and are now what 
we have described them. One thing is worth remarking, and which in a great 
measure accounts for their being so dense and dwarf, and that is, the young shoots 
are regularly stopped once a week by pricking out the points of the blooming shoots, 
so that we have constantly a succession of young wood coming up from the bottom, 
and also a regular succession of bloom. One great advantage of training Petunias 
so closely as this is, that neither wind nor rain has any power upon them, whereas 
beds in which the plants are allowed to get from eighteen inches to a yard high, 
always look shabby for a long time after a heavy storm. 

Now, our object in calling attention to these things at the present time, is to 
suggest the propriety of commencing a reformation of our flower-garden manage* 
ment at the proper season ; and as, by the time these remarks meet the public eye, 
it will be the season to commence the propagation of plants for the coming season 
of 1846, we would insist upon the following general principles being attended to. 
First, with reference to the form of the garden itself; if it is proposed to m^ke any 
alterations in its form, let the plans and arrangements be made at once, and after 
you have convinced yourself of the propriety of the design, lay it down in a tempo- 
nury manner on a bed of sand, and then fill each bed with flowers of the same cdour 
which you think of planting the beds with next season ; recollecting, that if the beds 
are large, each may be edged with its complementary colour — as, scarlet with white, 
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orange with blue, yellow with puiple, and the reverse ; and so on of the various tints 
of colour. This edgmg or bordering is an excellent plan when cold colours, as blue, 
or purple, are planted on grass, as it relieves or throws the colour up just the same 
as a nicely shaded black ring on a sheet of paper makes the part within it look 
whiter than the part outside. For illustration, a bed of Salvia patens on grass is, 
at a distance of say two hundred yards, almost inconspicuous ; but surround the 
same bed with a broad margin of Calceolaria viscocissima, which is bright orange, 
and it directly becomes bright and gay at a considerable distance. 

In designing the garden, too much attention cannot be paid to introducing aa 
simple forms as possible; for though scroll patterns and intricate tracery work 
might be admired in years gone by, when gardens were more sought after for their 
form than the plants which they contained — ^in these days, when the cultivation of 
flowers is the principal object, those forms of beds which are the most suitable for 
that purpose must be preferred. Now, of all the forms for effect, there is certainly 
nothing equal to the circle or oval, or some modification of these, always preferring 
the curve or line of beauty ; but, of all things, avoiding acute points, and too many 
straight lines. Of course, if a geometrical garden has to be formed on a square 
piece of ground, and adjoining a square building, the boundary of the garden must, 
to a great extent, partake of the form of the ground and surrounding objects ; but, 
as a general rule, straight lines should be avoided as much as possible. Another 
great fault in designing flower-gardens, especially in small places, is that of over- 
crowding the beds ; the effect of which is, that much ground is frittered away in 
walks and small beds, neither of which can by any possibility ever look well. We 
lately re-arranged a garden, destroying upwards of thirty beds, and replacing them 
by eleven beds of good solid proportions, allowing plenty of space between the beds ; 
and the effect, now that the plants are in bloom, is much better than it ever before 
was ; ^hile at the same time, £rom the beds standing free and open, they are seen 
to greater advantage, and are also better adapted for the purposes intended. 

It is not enough, however, that the beds in a flower-garden should harmonise as 
to colour, but it is also requisite that harmony should go farther than this, and that 
they should correspond in height and character of plants : thus, we would not plant 
two corresponding beds, one with scarlet Pelargonium, and the other with scarlet 
Verbena, for though in point of colour such an arrangement might be near enough, 
the effect would be discordant, inasmuch as the two beds would not entirely 
correspond; therefore we should either plant both with Verbenas, or both with 
Pelargoniums. Small plants are admissible in large beds, but not tall plants in 
small ones ; but, as a general rule, it is the best to let die height of the plant be 
proportionate to the size of the bed. 

When the plan of a garden is decided upon, and the arrangement made, number 
each of the beds, and in a book, opposite corresponding numbers, enter the names 
of the several plants which each bed vrill require, allowing of strong growing plahfs 
two to each square foot, and of smaller ones, such as Lobelia compaeta, amrea^ and 
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the like, three or four plants to the same space. With an arrangeiHent made in 
the autumn, and a guide like the preceding, it is easy to provide plants for a large 
garden, as it is not necessary to provide more plants than are actually required, and 
it is easy to see that the plants are always ready. If the arrangement is left untQ 
near the planting-out time, in the spring, the chances are that you will be deficient 
in a stock of some things, and have to " make shift " with some inferior kinds, and 
*< make shifts " in gardening are always dangerous. 

Another, and the last f^ult, in flower-garden arrangement, which we shall notice 
at this time, is that of arranging beds in pairs, when they ought to be planted in 
fours; thus, for example, supposing this page to be a geometrical garden with 
corresponding beds at each comer, the common practice would be to plant two beds 
with one colour, and the other two with another: this is wrong, and it will be found 
much more harmonious to plant all four beds with one colour, and, if you like, 
edge them with their complementary colour. 

The preceding remarks apply also to the arrangement of Rose gardens, which 
require reforming very much, banishing the standard or tall roses, and planting the 
masses principally with dwarf kinds, which can be pegged down, so as almost to 
hide the ground entirely. We know nothing more interesting than beds of Bourbon, 
China, Tea, and other perpetual flowering roses, which delight one from May until 
October, and are always gay. More attention must be devoted to these things: 
indeed, for our own part, we should not think of planting any but perpetual roses, in 
future ; and from small gardens the French and Hybrid China roses ought certainly 
to be expelled. 



CULTURE OF THE GENUS STYLIDIUM. 

Of this interesting genus, about thirty species have already been introduced, and 
many more remain to be brought into this country. They are natives of New Holland, 
Van Diemen*s Land, and different parts of Australia, where they grow abundantly 
on open sandy plains, fully exposed to the sun, but where the soil beneath is wet 
and spongy. In these situations the foliage grows healthy and strong, and the 
flowers are produced in profusion. Every species is of small stature, and although 
the blossoms of none of them are very showy, yet all are pretty and interesting: they 
are, for the most part, produced in racemes, but some few appear in spikes and 
corymbs. The prevailing colours are rose and pink, of various shades and degrees. 

The structure of the flowers is exceedingly curious, and from this peculiarity 
the genus derives its name. The stigma is concealed in a cavity at the top of the 
colunm, surrounded by the anthers ; this column is much longer than the limb of 
the corolla, hangs down on one side of the flower, and is extremely irritable. If 
touched by a pin, or any other substance, on the under side, it instantly springs up 
and flies across to the opposite side; in a few minutes it again returns, to its original 
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position, but it is some time before it again regains its sensitiveness. This curious 
property is supposed to be intended to protect the parts from insects : whether this 
be the reason or not, there is no doubt some important end is answered by so 
singular a provision. For the successful culture of these pretty plants, their natural 
habitats will furnish a pretty tolerable guide. 

The best soil for all the stronger growing kinds is sandy heath-mould, with a 
small portion of light loam, but for all the more delicate species heath-mould alone 
should be used. It is advisable to place them in pots rather small than otherwise, 
for in winter, when there is a large quantity of soil, too much moisture is apt to 
be retained, which is certain death. 

Good drainage is indispensable ; perhaps more plants are lost for the want of this 
than by any other cause. Lay abundance of broken crocks at the bottom of each 
pot, and also mix some with the soil, which latter should neither be passed 
through a sieve nor broken too fine, but be rough and porous, that the water may 
percolate freely. 

The proper situation is near the glass, in a cool, airy, greenhouse. In summer, 
during the growing season, if sufficiently drained, they can scarcely have too much 
water ; but it is better not to adopt the common practice of placing them in saucers 
of water, for very often, by so doing, the lower roots perish, and although the plants 
may look pretty well during sunmier, on the approach of winter they usually perish. 

When the growth and flowering seasons are over, gradually diminish the quantity 
of water, and thus prepare the plants for their winter rest, which will continue from 
the end of October until the end of March, during which period the soil in the pots 
should be kept partially diy, and the plants should stand in as cool and aiiy a 
situation as possible, to be free from frost. 

The annual species, as 8. proliferum, &c., and biennials, as 8, adnatum, fascicu- 
latum, &c., require to be raised from seeds (which are produced pretty freely) sown 
in pots filled with fine sandy heath-mould, after the manner of other tender annuals. 
The profusion of bloom they bear, and the length of time they continue in perfection, 
are two qualifications, which, if taken in connection with their interesting habits, 
fully compensate for their want of splendour. 

The perennial species, as 8, graminifoUum, Brunonianum, &c., are many of 
them highly ornamental ; the whole deserve cultivation : they are increased both by 
seeds, cuttings, and division. The first are sown, and treated as annuals. Cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood are planted in well-drained pots of sand, or sandy heath- 
mould, and are placed under a glass, either in a propagating house, or any other 
situation where they will not receive too much heat and moisture. Division is 
effected immediately after the season of rest. The shrubby species, as 8,fruticosum, 
laricifolium, &c., are increased by cuttings, as above, and also by seeds. 
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ness of fofm or development of flower. Okrodendron pcnUeulatwn, in the eolleetion of Mr. 
A}TeBy fine specimen near mx feet high, having several spikes covered with its scarlet bloasoms. 
Aphelex%$ humilit, a fine, handsome, and well-flowered specimen. Kalatatiihet caocineua superbly 
flowered. DipUtdenia apUndmt, though a small plants had several heads of bloom well developed ; 
the above were exhibited by Mr. Barnes, gardener to — Norman, Esq , Bromley. Dipladenia 
ermsiinodaj several exhibitors had this charming creeper in good condition ; among them may be 
noticed a specimen in Mr. Ayres* collection and in that of Mr. Hamp, and another in Messrs. 
Frazer's collection from Lea Bridge Road Nursery. Bricoi; this splendid tribe of plants was 
exhibited in great variety by several individuals : among the superior sorts may be mentioned 
B. Oavendifhicmct, in the collection of Messrs. Fairbaim, a noble specimen ; another equally fine, 
though smaller, in the collection of Mr. Ayres, both extremely well flowered. B, DidkiarU, a rare 
and handsome yellow species. E. M(Ua, fine and well coloured, were exhibited in a collection 
from Messrs. Veitch. Hie latter was well-flowered in the oollectien of Mr. Hunt, gardener to 
Miss Traill, Bromley, as was E. MasaoTm, a fine and well-flowered specimen. This species we 
found in good condition in the collection of Mr. May. E, ampwUacea rubra and tricolor rubra 
were splendidly exhibited, both for form and size, in Mr. Epps' collection. E, injtata alba was 
also shown in good perfection by Mr. Rowland, Clapham. FraiHcitcea villon was in good flower, 
along with a well-grown specimen of Phmnooome prUifera though not in good flower, a fine 
specimen of Pimeka tM/rabilis, a var. of P. decuuata, but much finer, and a well-grown neat 
plant of Eodla cUiata, were in Messrs. Frazer's collection. The hitter plant was grown and 
flowered excellently by Mr. Jack, gardener to G. Lorraine, Esq. LetthenauUia /ormoao, this 
charming plant was most splendidly grown and flowered by Messrs. Green and Hunt, both for 
compactness of plant and profuaon of bloom. Jutticia coccmem and StephamoHa Jloribundut, the 
latter especially was a well-formed and well-flowered specimen, in the collection of Mr. Taylor. 

Sobralia maeranUui tplmdens, MUtoma speckibilii, and Oncidium Lcmceamm^ were excel- 
lently flowered by Mr. Williams, gardener to C. Warner, Esq. SUmkopea oeuiaJta, Mr. Redding, 
gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, had this fine species in splendid condition, exhibiting no less than 
fourteen scapes of bloom in difierent stages of growth. (hicidmrn Lanceamm with seven 
scapes, covered with its richly coloured flowers, was exhibited by Mr. Plant, gardener to J. H. 
SchrSeder, Esq., Stratford Green, ^ndmdrwn cutpidaium, Atridu odomium and Brasda 
var, hrachiakh were capitally bloomed by Messrs. RoUisson's, Tooting. (Mcidium PhelpHanum, 
a noble specimen in fine flower, was exhibited by Mr. Hunt Oncidwm WevUuforthianum was 
equally fine, and advantageously shown by BIr. Barnes. 
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Thb glorious weather which had sufficiently prevailed previous to the middle of the month, the 
period at which we wrote, to memorably distinguish July, 1847, will have required additional vigi- 
lance on the part of the cultnrist. Redoubled attention will have been necessary to keep down 
insects, and to insure the proper exercise of the watering-pot If like weather is still prevalent, 
similar matters will demand chief attention ; aud preceding calendars may be consulted for 
instruction respecting the clearance of msects, and also how to water so that the liquid applied may 
do the greatest amount of good. 

Next to what has been mentioned above, propagation is of chief moment at this season. Two- 
thirds of the plants required in ordinary gardens may be struck by inserting cuttings of them in 
suitable material out of doors^ if they are closely covered a proper length of time with a hand- 
glass. An hardy, and the chief part of half-hardy things, usually employed for fiower-garden 
decoration, can be induced to root if they are fiivourod with the simple accommodation mentioned. 
Pelazgoniums, Ounese Roses, Pansies, and a host of other genera, will root freely without any 
covering beyond that a garden mat will afford, when used a few hours each day to protect from 
violent sun, for the first few days, cuttings of those that are put in. Carnations must not be 
neglected as to their being layered this month ; and Pinki^ late-growing ones, may still be piped or 
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layered. Beda of struck I^k pipingB may be formed, or they ahonld be potted where they are 
meant to form plantB for foreing. 

Layering and budding of all ahrubs, trees, or plants, that can be increased by such agency, 
must be properiy regarded. More things, probably, are in a fit state to layer at this season th*n 
at any other ; and this should be borne in mind. 

Increase of shrubs, plants, &&, by whichever of the many ways of propagation it is effected, 
involyee more considerations than may be imagined. For instance, it sometimes occuis that a 
particular shrub or specimen plant would be greatly improved if its dimensions were enlarged ; 
and some of the methods of propagation maybe called in to effect such an object, without additional 
numbers of the plants operated upon being produced. But the pzindpal matter brought under 
attention by proceeding to propagate is the merits of the various plants about to be propagated. 
The advantage of giving these considerations their due share of attention will be obvious to almost 
every one ; and such considerations are the more worthy of attentive regard, because every season 
a multitude of things are forced into notice which have little beyond novelty to recommend them. 
In nearly all departments of the garden the principal general work, at this time of year, is of a 
routine character. Everything should be done in each to develop and nnunt^in its several 
attractions. 

Growing plants, to whichever class they belong, must have due attention ; so also must those 
which have matured, or are matnnng, their growth. Autumn and winter-flowering tilings will 
well repay whatever care and trouble is taken with them. They are an important item amongst 
the objects of the culturists* care at this season. Various annuals help to create a very effective 
display^in autumn, both as pot plants and in the open ground ; they should have due attention 
accordingly. 

Seed gathering, and the care and preservation of bulbous or tuberous-rooted things, is a matter 
of some importance henoeforUi for the remainder of the season, and must not be neglected. 

InaecU in this month are very numerous ; every place, teems ; turn which way we will, our 
path is beset with millions of living creatures ; and this year especially, Roses and many other 
plants have severely suffered by the attack of the more injurious. Persons who are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the habits of these little creatures, are liable to consider every insect met 
with in a garden in the light of a depredator : this is far from being the case, some are quite 
innocuous, and may be considered as ornaments ; others, although they attack our garden-plants, 
their depredations are too trifling to notice. The following are a few of those most active amongst 
flowering plants during this month : — 

Pepper Moth (Biaton bOidariut). — This moth is double-brooded ; the first appearing in June, 
and the second in September. The eggs of the June brood are hatched in July, and continue 
feedmg until the last week of the present month, when they go into the pupea state, burying them- 
selves in the ground, and the perfect moths appear about the beginning of September. The eggs 
of the autumn brood are laid on the stems of the Rose trees, and there remain until the following 
spring, and are hatched about the time of the expanrion of the leaves. By the middle of May 
they are an inch long, and ehortiy afterwards go into the pupee state, the moth appearing about the 
beginning, or towards the middle of June. 

The caterpillars are greyish brown, with a faint red line down the centre of the back. In 
some seasons they are numerous ; but as they feed only on the So$e leaves in the season of luxu- 
riant growth, the injury occasioned by them is trifling. The perfect moth measures, when the 
wings are expanded, an inch-and-a-half ; all the wings are dirty white, clouded with pale ash, and 
thickly spotted over the whole insect with black, whence the name ^Pepper Motk.^ 

Barred TeUow ifoth (ffctrpalyce fidwUa). — ^This beautiful littie moth appears in June, and 
may be caught in abundance now by beating the Rose bushes. The caterpillar is greenish yellow, 
witii a white mark, bordered by a darker one on each side. It feeds voraciously on the leaves of 
the Rose trees, but does not appear to attack the buds. The parent lays her eggs in July, and the 
caterpillars, which are this month feeding in considerable quantities, will be full fed early in Sep- 
tember, and will then enter into the pupee state, burying themselves in the ground, and forming 
brown cocoons. The perfect moths appear the following June, The wings measure, when expanded^ 
about an inch aooes. Fimpair, tawny yellow, with a deep broad band across the centre ; aeoond 
pair, pale dull yellow, with darker margins. 
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Chmmon Vapourer MoA {Argya itfnfi^Ka).— This intereBting little moth does no injury to the 
Rose trees, although, in some seasons, the caterpillars are numerous ; but the season of theur 
feeding being that of vigorous growth, and their continuing but a short time in the larriD state, 
render it unnecessary to adopt any means for their destruction. The wings of the male moth, are 
about an inch and a quarter across, when expanded. Fir$t paiir, dull red, clouded with brown, 
and having a white spot near the lower side of the outer edge. Second paAty paler, and without 
spots. The female is without wings, and seldom moves from the place where she issues out of 
the cocoon. Caterpillar blue-grey, with a row of orange and red spots on each side, from head to 
tail, four white tufts on the back, and many other tufts of long loose y^ow hairs, with two long 
black tufts proceeding from the head, and one from the tail, measuring, when full grown, an 
inch and a half long, 

Lilac Tree Slender Moth {CfraciUaria Anaetomotis). — This little creature is double brooded ; 
the first brood of moths appear, on the wing, in May, from the larvae of the previous autumn, and 
the second appear in July. The eggs are laid in rows, consisting of from three to a dozen, and 
are placed chiefly along the nervules on the under sides of the leaves. In five or six days the 
eggs are hatched, and the larvie eat into the leaves, mining to the upper surface, where they feed 
upon the parenchyma, leaving the epidermis, or outer skin, untouched. After they have fed in this 
way for about a fortnight, they leave these mines, and commence rolling the leaves. The roll is 
&Btened on the outside witii a few threads, and the ends are drawn dose. Within this habitation 
they remain until they are full grown, eating only half the substance of the leaf ; they then let 
themselves down from the leaves, by means of fine threads, and retire beneath the ground, where 
they spin strong cocoons, and in a few days change into pupee. It is principally on Lilac trees, 
planted in shady situations, and on the under branches, that this littie moth lays its eggs. The 
size of the moth, when the wings are expanded, is something less than half an inch. 

LUae Beauty Moth {PericaiUa Syringana). — This is another very beautiful moth, which feeds 
upon the leaves of the Lilac tree. It is only single brooded. The caterpillars appear about the 
middle or end of July, seldom in large quantities. They continue feeding until the end of 
September, when they go into the pupss state ; and the perfect moth appears the following June. 
The caterpillar is dark brown, spotted with bkusk, and has a black head. The chrysalis is brown, 
thick, and rather short The wings of the moth are neariy two inches across, when expanded. 
jRir«<|)atr, yellowish-grey, marked with three brownish violet blotches. Second pair, dull grey, 
with a few black spots towards the edge. 

Bridesmaid Moth (Triphana promiha) attacks almost every kind of plant, and is very 
destructive to the Prim/ida tribe especiaUy. The wings of this littie creature are two inches and a 
quarter expansion. Fint pair, grey, deeply clouded with reddish brown. Second pair, yellow- 
orange, with a broad black band near the lower margin. This in most seasons is a very 
common insect. The caterpillar is a dull brownish green, marked with two rows of black spots 
down the back. The parent lays her eggs about the beghming of August, and the caterpillars 
commence their ravages just above the surfMO of the soil, feeding only in the night, and retiring 
beneath the earth in the day. In winter they become partially torpid, and may be found coiled 
up, beneath the shelter of large stones, or under rubbish, but as the spring advances they again 
commence their ravages, and towards the end of April are full fed ; they then form a cocoon 
beneath the soil, and become pupse, and the following July the perfect moths appe^. 

The Naroittfu Ply (flricThima Ndreiui), this fine hot season, has no doubt been busy in most 
gardens. The grubs are dull yeUowish white, about a quarter of an inch long, with a brownish 
head ; in this present month it beoomes full grown, goes into the pupa state in the ground, and 
the perfect fly appears the following March. They feed upon and cause the bulbs to rot. 

The Tulip Fly {Bibio hortulamu) greatly resembles a gnat ; it kys its eggs in the roots, in 
spring, and the young grubs continue to feed upon the roots until the present month. The grubs 
feed m company, and in very dry situations often destroy great quantities of the roots. 

Ckumation Thr^ {Thrips m»N«timma)."This small insect (which is now veiy numerous) 
destroys tiie colour of the petals. The only way of preserving the flowers from injury, is to brush 
off the tnseets with a camel-hair peneil, as soon as they are perceived. 
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GBNBRrc QnKJUjetMKj-^aXyx llTe-parted, oorlaeeoiis, 
surrounded below with many mailer scales. FtiaXt 
fire or more^ large. Jointed at tbe base, enoircling a by- 
pogynooa disk. Filament* united below into a crown, 
attached to the petals. ^n(A«r# nearly orate. Cfermen 
many-seeded. Stifle one. SUgmae three. Capeule oo- 
riaceous, pnliinate, or abortively globose, three-fur. 
rowed, thr o e s ee ded. 

Bpkipic CuAaACTUt.— PtotU 8hrubliy< Leaves Mbt- 



aat«,ooriaoeoiu, acutely seTTated.aonmlnate. Flower t 
azllUry, or terminal, sub-sesstle or pedunculate, single 
or double. 

Var, MntiATA.—FUnperi measuring about three 
Inohes across, shape good, centre well fiUed up^ bril- 
liant crimson, and sunounded by three or more rows 
of pale nMMHJoloured petals ; and these are again suo- 
ceeded by other rows of a darker colour, giving the 
flower the appearance of variegatioa. 



AiiTHOuoH the Camellia, as a winter-flowering greenhouse plant, will scarcely 
admit of a rival, and its cultiTation is now well understood, yet it is surprising 
that, for many years past, scarcely anything has been done in this country, towards 
the improvement of its varieties. From the continent many kinds, from time to 
time, have been brought; but, generally speaking, these have disappointed the 
expectations of purchasers, from their defectiveness : in some the petals are mis- 
shapen, ragged, or deficient; in others, where the petals are well formed, the 
outlines of the flowers are not good ; and others, again, are not well coloured, or the 
markings are too variable to be depended upon. An apparently very good one 
has lately, however, been raised by M. Mathot, a nurseryman of Ghent: the 
flowers are said to be nearly five inches diameter, filled up im the middle, and pretty 
regularly imbricated. The colour is fine crimson, and the foliage is reported also 
to be good. This M. Mathot intends shortly to send out, under the name of C ja* 
ponica Mathiotiana. But the subject of our present plate, although a much smaller 
flower than the one just mentioned, is, perhaps, the best which has been produced 
for many years. It was raised by Mr. Low, of Clapton, from seeds saved on a plant 
of C, myrtifolia, which produced some imperfect blooms a few years ago ; and Mr. 
Low has every reason to believe that it was fertilised with the pollen of a sickly 
Lcidy Humes Blush, which stood beside it, and produced very irregular and imperfect 
flowers. 
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It will be seen, by our artist's veiy correct drawing, that, as feir as respects the 
flower, it resembles Myrtifolia in its yeiy finest condition ; and when nearly full 
blown, it has some of the beautiful blush white of Lady Hume's Blush in its centre ; 
and many of the flowers, also, are perfectly hexangular, like that yariety. The 
colour of its flowers during the early part of the season is the finest crimson, and 
later in the spring, each has three or four rows of petals of a blush white, having 
the crimson in the centre. On the whole, it is one of the best Camellias, both as to 
form, regularity, and constancy, that has ever yet been raised. It never, at any 
time, has shown the slightest disposition to sport or run thin. 

The habit is also good, having short, medium-sized, dark-green leaves ; is an 
abundant bloomer, and sets its flowers as freely as either the old Double-striped or 
DonckUarii. 

Full particulars relative to the culture of this beautiful genus will be found in 
former volumes of our Magazine, to which we beg to refer our readers. Our 
drawing was made at the nursery of Messrs. Hugh Low and Son, Clapton, the 
originator of the kind. 

The generic name is given in honour of a botanist of the name of George 
Joseph Eamel or CameUius. 
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Natwrml Order. 
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MONOGYNIA. 



Omjuuc Charactbr.— Ca/y« flve-oleft, tulmUr, 
•reot, aUnny, penbtent. CoroUa monopeteloiu, fkm- 
nel-ahaped, tube dander, rerjr long, limb flTe-parted, 
lUt, lobes oborate and equal. Stamenttwoi filamenU 
spiral at the base ; anthers nearly orata. compressed, 
and protruding beyond the orifloe. fityie orate. Siigma 
erect, unequal. OvaWwin'spatnlate, compressed, two- 
Talved. Ovulet solitary, lentiform. 

Bpacriic CHAaAcraa*— •* A small shrub, four or fire 
feet high, slightly oorered with short hairs. Stem almost 
round. Jointed, sending forth four-sided deader 
branches in remote pairs. Ltavu about four inches 
long, acute at each end, their margins somewhat revo- 
lute and crenulate, smooth and shining, of a peouliar, 
greyish.green colour above; Tery psle, with prominent, 
hairy, and reticulated nerree and Telns below. The 
nppennost, or floral leares, at the base of the spikes, 
approach to the shM and figure of the bracts. Petioi4t 



about an inch long, flattened aboTC, and dlghtly mar- 
ginated by the deourrent base of the leaf. Spikes 
solitary, erect, fhmi one to two feet long. Rachit 
sharply four-dded, almost four-winged. FknoerelugB, 
dark bine, oppodte in alternate pairs, whl<di become 
remote as the spike elongates. BraeU adpressed, im- 
bricating, with their ends cuneate-lanoeolar, &uk- 
green, acute, dliate, about an inch long : the lowermost 
banran and becoming floral leaTes ; interior two Tery 
small, soarcdy longer than the fire calycine segments, 
and, like them, linear, pubeeoent. Tube of the corolla 
dender, pubeeoent, dightly enlarged towards the 
mouth, about twioe the length of the outer Iwaot 
S^fwtentt oboTate^ truncate^ spreading and flat, equal, 
Tery pale below ; two flliform barren stsmins between 
the filaments. AntherM in the mouth of the ooroUa* 
with parallel oella"— Dr. Lindl^, BoL Beg., 867. 



Amongst out winter-flowering stove plants, seyeral species of Eranthemum 
deserve to be particularly mentioned ; not so much on account of winter being their 
blooming season, as for the brilliancy of the colours of their flowers. First, the old 
E, pidcheUum, figured Vol. II., page 56, is deserving of particular notice; it is a 
veiy free flowerer, and although its foliage is somewhat coarse, yet the intense 
brightness of its sky-coloured blossoms renders it a desirable plant : E, crentdatum 
and E, facundum also bear flowers of diflerent shades of purple, and they have 
superior foliage. Our present subject, which few plants can surpass in brilliancy 
of colour, is, perhaps, the veiy best of all. 

This veiy fine species was introduced from the East Indies so long ago as 1822, 
through the instrumentality of J. Slater, Esq., of Newick Park, near Uckfield, who 
raised it from Nepal seeds. It has since that time been pretty well distributed, and 
is now found in most good collections throughout the countiy» and is very deservedly 
esteemed. * 
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Our drawing was made in February last, at the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, 
Pine-apple Place, Edgeware Road, where it flowered in fine perfection. 

It may be grown in a conmion greenhouse, with the ordinary treatment of tender 
greenhouse plants ; but to have it in perfection, the temperature of a stove is neces- 
sary. If grown in a pot, it must be allowed abundance of pot-room, as it is a robust 
grower, and if cramped at the roots, the foliage soon becomes ra^ed and shabby, 
and the flower-spikes are small and insignificant. But, like the E, ptUcheUumy to 
realise its highest character it should be planted in a border, in good, rich, loamy 
soil. During the time of growth, a very liberal supply of water is indispensable. 

It may be increased readily by cuttings, planted either in pots of sand, or light 
sandy soil, and placed in a moist bottom beat ; and if, when struck, they are potted 
off, and allowed plenty of root-room, they will make very fine plants in the course 
of one season. 

The name is derived from ear, spring, and anthoa, a flower ; in allusion, perhaps, 
to several of the species flowering in an early part of the year. 
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TROP^OLUM SPECIOSUM. 



(Sbowy Indkn Cmm.) 



OCTANDRIA. 



MONOGTNIA. 



TROPiBOLACBA. 



to the bMA. leaJUU fire or alac, ovatO'lAiioeolate, 
onncate, diTergtng pretty ragnlarlj from the centve^ 
bright green, cloeely retionUted with pmple retne. 
PeduncUs axillary, long, flearaoee, dull purple. Ca/jrx 
deeply fire^eft, pndonged at the haee Into a broadly 
•abnlate epnr, nearly straight, and three timee the 
length of the eegmente of the calyx ; segments ovate- 
aonte, erect Petals fiye ; two upper ones naixow, 
sesellek fixed in the month of the spur ; three lower 
ones on long daws, broad, all the most rlTid crimson. 



Oainnuc CBAaAcna.— Co/jrjr fiTO-parted ; upper 
lobe spurred. PtUUt fire, unequal ; three lower onea 
smaller, and eTaneeoent Stamens eight, fk«e from 
each other at the base. CarpeU 'three, snb-eroee, 
kidney-shaped, indehisoent, ftarrowed, roundiah. Seeds 
large, without albumen, attached to the odl, and con- 
lionntag to It in shape. Embryo larger Cotyledons 
two, straight and thick. 

Bpacmc CnAaAcna.— Ptani an herbaceous perennial. 
Aoolatnber. A€S» dender, twining, smooth. Leaves 
on iflog flexuoee footstalks, peltately cut into leafleU 

This very beautiful species of TroptBolum is another of the Yaluable introduc- 
tions of Messrs. Veitch and Son of Exeter. It was discovered by their collector, 
Mr. William Lobb, in Patagonia, south of the island of Chiloe, who sent home 
living plants of it in a glass case. It was found growing in elevated situations veiy 
near the line of snow, so that there is little doubt but it will prove hardy. Messrs. 
Veitch had two plants turned out under a wall last September, both of which 
survived the last severe and protracted winter without shelter. 

It is now blooming in the nurseiy of those gentlemen, in the open air, and has 
continued doing so for the last three montibs. 

In habit, foliage, and seeds, it resembles the T, pentaphyllum, to which section 
it belongs ; but in point of beauty it is superior, perhaps, to any species previously 
introduced. The flowers are about an inch-and-a-half in diameter, the same size as 
those of T. Lobbianum (figured vol. xi., t. 271), and of the same brilliant crimson- 
scarlet colour as that species ; but from its slender growth, and the smallness of its 
leaves, it has when in flower a very superior effect. 

It was exhibited at the Chiswick and Regent's Park Horticultural Exhibitions, 
and met with universal admiration ; indeed it is one of those plants which are 
indispensable in a choice collection ; no person ought to be without it. It is alone in 
the possession of Messrs. Veitch and Son, who kindly furnished us with the above 
particulars, and allowed us to make a drawing of the plant. 



PENTSTEMON M'^WANI. 



{WEwtaft Hybrid 



DIDYNAMIA. 



Nmtmrmi Ofdmr. 
BCROPHULARIACBJB. 



ANGIOePERMIA. 



Qbn KRic CRAKAcrBR.»Ca/|rjr fiTe-parted, with m dla- 
tant, aolitftry bract Corolla yentricoae, bilabiate. 
Stametu dldynamoiu, with the rudiment of the fifth, 
whioh is usually filiform, and bearded on the upper 



sldeb Anikert sepnate, QsaaUj glabroas. CaptrnU 
orate, two-oeUed, two-Talve^ masy-seeded. SeoiU 
angular. 



GARDEN HYBRID. 

Of this well-known and ornamental genus, every species merits the cultivator's 
attention. All are perennials, with a half-shrubby habit, and will bear the cold of 
our winters tolerably well, seldom sufiFering unless the frosts are very intense. 

Their cultivation is, generally speaMng, very simple; they should always be 
planted in open, dry situations, in the flower garden or open borders, but never 
where there is a possibility of their being reached by the drip of trees ; for they 
never thrive amidst excessive moisture, and in this lies the entire secret of the loss 
of so many choice kinds during the winter season. 

They require a dry well drained soil ; if it is disposed to be loamy it will be no 
worse, provided it is not too strong, when it should be lightened by the addition of 
a little heath mould, or leaf mould. 

Our present subject, P. M'Ewani, is a hybrid, raised two years ago by a gen- 
tleman of the name of M*Ewan. The stock is in the possession of Messrs. Toung, 
Nurserymen, of Epsom, in whose nursery it was flowering profusely last September, 
when our drawing was made. It is of a dwarf bushy habit, a very free bloomer, and 
makes a conspicuous object on the flower border. It propagates freely by cuttings, 
planted in pots of light soil placed in a little heat, or under a hand-glass in the 
open air. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEASONS. 

In a former article, an attempt was made to prove that the four horticultural 
quarters did not coincide irith those of astronomical calculation. Winter did in fact 
commence in the fourth week of last NoYomber, which was later than usual — and 
suddenly, after a most spring-like ^sitation, redolent of flowers and sweets. The 
forcing gardener had, therefore, to task all his energies during the fire or six 
successiTO weeks; for the thermometer tables proved, that, from the 27th of 
November, 1846, to the 8rd of January, 1847— both inclusive — ^the averages of 
night and day, minimum and maximnm, were a trifle below dd^, or the freezing 
point of Fahrenheit, the wind blowing for the greater pert from some northerly point. 

January was a period of gloom, fog, and clouds. There were but five or six 
sunny days in itr— namely, the llth, 14th, 15th, 26th, 29th, and dlst— yet little 
rain fell ; and here it may be proper to recal the attention of the gardener to the 
circumstance, that since the extreme glut of rain which fell during three weeks of 
October, and the frequent showers of November, about the third week, we had no 
ground rain at all. Places differ, but such was the general character of the season 
in the counties south of the latitude of London. 

The coldest days of the year were the 12th and Idth of February, after the 
great fall of snow on the 8th and 9th days. This snow continued on the ground 
for several days, thawing only by solar power, till the I6th, when mild temperature 
and a change of wind to west by south, completely carried it into the ground. 

March was a cold and dry month : a third of it, chiefly at the commencement, 
was overcast with clouds ; the wind was north-east, cool and bracing ; the barometer 
considerably above 30 inches. After the 8th the days were generally suimy ; wind 
fluctuating ; the nights verging to frost ; and they became really severe on the 29th, 
dOth, and 8 1st. Nothing could well be more uncongenial than April in its early 
days — scuds of snow or sleet, frosty rime, piercingly cold wind; snow occurred 
again on the 15th, after which the days became fine, more warm, with occasional 
western breezes, and a very few gentie showers. Nature demonstrated its readiness 
to become active : it was only held back by adverse agencies, yet still gave ample 
notice of inherent energy, which only waited its opportunity. In this state every- 
thing remained till the 5th of May, when the mid-day temperature, in the shade, 
rose to 60^. The 6th day became warmer, and rather snimy, the evening was cool, 
and the wind veered from north-east to a southerly point. The blossom-buds of 
trees were then ready to expand : the perfect maturity of the last yearns wood had 
provided a profusioni of these fruitful organs, some of which had expanded, 
particularly those of the Pear among fruit-trees, and the crimson-blossoming Bibes 
among ornamental shrubs. Bain was stiU very deficient; but the want of it in 
volume sufficient to reach the deeper rooting plants, was the less felt in consequence 
of the very cool state of the weather. 
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On the 7th — a day worthy of record — the sun rose beautiful among gorgeous 
clouds, the air was balmy, a gende dew (a rare meteor throughout the spring) clothed 
the herbage— aU these, and the sweet song of the lark, gave earnest and assurance 
that winter influences had passed away, and given place to active spring. At noon, 
a soft and gentle rain — ^the first of the kind — commenced : it soon passed away ; 
but being followed up till the 18th by showers, by alternations of shade, and occa- 
sional gleams, the fEice of all nature underwent an entire transformation. The fruit- 
trees became masses of garlands — grass, com, flowers, in field and gardens, all rushed 
forth. Never was metamorphosis more complete ; lost time was redeemed, and, had 
the rain, gentle as it was, continued till the 25di, with a medium temperature, eveiy 
vegetable product would have been in advance. 

As a check, however, one of those singular transitions occurred, the cause of 
which our philosophy cannot even dream, much less fathom. The 23rd day proved 
oppressively hot and sultry, distant thunder was heard in the south-east, but no rain 
followed. On the contrary, a glaring sun ruled by day till the end of the month : 
the temperature rose, about noon, to 68°, 74°, and in some places to nearly 80°, and 
the nights were as warm as those of July, t. e. 58° to 66° and 70°, and this parching, 
arid state of weather continued tQl the 6th of June. 

" A cold May," is the old proverb ; its reverse has ever been the prognostic of 
disaster, and the experience of the present year has established the doctrine of our 
fore&thers!' The plants of the vegetable garden began immediately to sufler; 
blossoms were rendered barren, those of the strawberry were visibly affected, as in 
May and June, 1846, the fertile organs becoming black, instead of enlarging. Apple 
bloom was scorched, and thus the anticipated crop was negatived to a degree that 
reduced it &r below an average. As to the flower-garden, every part lost its grace 
and beauty ; and that not only by the flagging of the plants, but by the several 
species of Aphides, or green-fly, that took possession, each of its peculiar and 
favourite prey. Thus, any high degree of temperature — especiaUy if accompanied 
by a powerful sunshine — ^prior to midsummer, may be considered as an agent of 
sterility. 

There is one phenomenon of singular interest which ought to be noticed. Two 
trees, the Oak and the Ash, are supposed by electricians to be in contraiy states of 
electricity ; or, in other words, if one is positive, the other vdU be in a negative 
condition. The terms are sufficiently dark and inconclusive ; they evince our real 
ignorance of causes ; but such as they are, we employ them. If then it be admitted 
that these trees are antagonist — the one attracting that which the other repels — it will 
be philosophical to conclude that they may be taken as indices of the existing 
condition of the earth and atmosphere. Public attention has of late years been 
excited by the remarks published in newspapers concerning the prognostics of the 
coming summer, afforded by the earlier or late developments of these trees. If, it is 
said, the Ash take the advance, the season will be rainy ; if, on the contrary, it be 
tardy, and the Oak take the lead, the summer will be warm and dry. 
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During three seasons we have noted, and called the attention of observing 
persons to these indications. In 1842, 1844, and 1846, the Osika were the earlier, 
and those summers were hot and dry. In 1845 a wet season succeeded to the 
earlier leafing of the Ash. Let us now retrace their course during the late spring. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the weather, which extended far into April, the Ash 
gave indication of speedy expansion ; the Oak was more tardy : hence a showery 
season was anticipated. As warmer temperature approached, the expansion of the 
leaves of both trees promised to be simultaneous. So soon, however, as the mild 
rains came, that is, as before shown, about the 7th to 10th of May, the race was no 
longer equal ; the Oak took the lead generally, and although it was evident that there 
was great irregularity, some trees being a week or more in advance of others, yet 
the Ash was efifectually distanced. The admirers of woodland scenery, especially 
those who have studied the characters of trees, mil be able to retrace the circum- 
stances just related, and therefore can recollect the prevailing weather of the entire 
spring and summer. Certain it is that rains and showers have fallen opportunely, 
though scantily; but as a whole the year has been dry. With the exception of a 
thunder storm, July has been a prodigy of splendour ; and thus the only month of 
the twelve which admits the term periodical, as applied to its meteorology, has 
witnessed a complete exception to the rule. 

As a great deal has been said in all publications on horticultural and rural 
afiGedrs, upon the prolificacy and abundance of the Aphides or green-flies, it is but just 
to observe, that the Roses appeared to suffer in no degree so severely by them as 
they did in 1846 : then not a bud fisurly expanded in the spring — all were disfigured. 
The infliction has fallen most severely upon currant'-trees and beans ; the latter 
have been smothered by the black Aphis or dolphin ; the only entire exceptions 
witnessed by the writer were found in two large field-breadths, in rovra 27 inches 
asunder, kept sacredly clean by unwearied hoeings till, in due season, turnips were 
sowed between the ranks : these beans were beautiful, and have been harvested with 
a rich and most abundant crop on them. 

There is no particular rule vrithout exception ; but there are many valuable 
general rules which admit of "little deviation : thus, tillage to a great depth secures 
ample moisture to counteract the effects of aridity in the driest seasons; good 
drainage acts in accordance, although it removes superfluous water ; cleanness not 
only promotes vegetation by destroying intrusive weeds, but it disturbs grubs and 
the larvsB of insects. All the operations of high, prolific gardening, of surface 
culture, and of order, depend upon these general principles. 

We are the less scrupulous to introduce these general remarks, although they 
deviate from the strict floricultural character of the Magazine, because they bear upon 
the philosophy of scientific culture, whatever be its object. 

In no one thing is the astonishing variation of conditions more apparent than in 
the thermometric readings off and registers of different local establishments. As a 
matter of curiosity, and also with a view to encourage comparative experiments, the 
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£)llowing series of three daily observations in as many situations are copied, and thus 
brought before the eye at a glance : — 

State of the Thermometer as observed during the week ending July ^Sth and 29th ^ 
1847, in three different situations. 



1. AT CHISWICK. 


2. AT CBOYDON. || 3. AT OLD KENT BOAD. 




Max. 


Min. 


MeaiL 


Max. 


Min 


Mean. 




Max. 


Min. 


Mean. 


Friday 23 


74 


44 


59 


71 


56 


68*5 


Thiinday22 


72 


60 


66 


Saturday 24 


76 


58 


64-5 


66 


55 


60*5 


Friday 23 


72 


53 


62-5 


Sunday 25 


67 


46 


56*5 


65 


59 


62 


Saturday 24 


72 


52 


62 


Monday 26 


75 


45 


60 


69 


55 


62 


Sunday 25 


68 


57 


62-5 


Tuesday 27 


81 


50 


65-5 


72 


56 


64 


Monday 2& 


72 


55 


63-5 


Wednes. 28 


77 


57 


67 


72 


58 


65 


Tuesday 27 


76 


53 


64-5 


TlmrsdayaS 


88 


54 


71 


79 


61 


70 


Wedn69d.28 


75 


55 


65 



These tables, extracted*— No. 1, from the Oardemrs' Chronicle ot Saturday, Slst, 
and No. 8 from the Regent's Park register, by Mr. White, who resides in Old 
Kent Road ; inll exhibit the great differences that exist in localities not very remote. 
No. 2 stands intermediate, and proves, that at 10 miles south of London, the lowest 
temperature by night, and the maximum by day, exhibit none of those extremes 
which characterise the '* readings-off '* of the Chiswick thermometers. We thus 
obtain convincing proo& that solar heat and terrestrial radiation produce varying 
effects, and that much dependence cannot be placed upon local tables. In gardens, 
a thermometer ought to be laid on the grass, another some distance over it, a third 
with a muslin shade strained some distance over it; and, thus proceeding, a few more 
facts maybe aaeertained. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF SOME OF THE PLANTS 
BELONGING TO THE GENUS IXORA. 



Those who have been, or are at the present time, successful in the management 
of the plants constituting this qplendid genus of stove plants, can scarcely believe 
it credible that the Ixoras, by the great minority of cultuxists, should be regarded as 
plants of difScult cultivation. Yet aoch is the fact ; for, go where you will, and 
except under the management of some of the principal contributors to the metro- 
politan exhibitions, you will rarely see a plant well grown, and stall more rarely well 
bloomed. Now, the reason of this is, not so much the result of want of attention, 
as over-care. Somehow or other the general, bat at the same time most fidlacious^ 
opinion is, that the Ixoras are plants of very delicate constitution, requiring very 
tender treatment at all times, and in every situation; and hence, like delicate 
children, are so nursed and coddled, as, ultimately, to be nursed to death. Unfbr- 
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toDAtely the JxomB, like many other good plants, have many enemies, and are so 
much infested with insects of all kinds as literally to be ^rorried to death by them. 
Red spider, thripe, aphides, mealy bog, broi^m scale, white scale— in fact, every 
kind of insect which infests the hot-house — ^are at home on the Ixora ; and to eradi- 
cate these the plants are so scraped, scrubbed, sponged, and doctored, as to be almost 
constantly under treatment for that purpose, by which they are so much injured as 
rarely to produce a healthy branch or entire leaf ; and consequently, as the produc- 
tion of roots is governed by the production of branches, the plants are generally short 
of the former, and are vezy susceptible of ir^jury from that great bane of good 
gardening, ii^udicious watering. 

In the spring of the present year, the writer visited the collection of a gentleman 
who had some veiy beautiful plants of Ixora grandiflora, several of which, though by 
no means large plants, would have produced from twenty to thirty fine heads of 
bloom, had it not so happened, that a careless man was set with a short stubby 
brush to wash the mealy bug from the points of the shoots around the bloom buds, 
in which they generally congregate, and so effectually did he execute his duty, as 
either to totally destroy, or so much injure them as to render the plants of no use 
whatever for the season. Thus, it will be seen that, apart fifom the plants being 
treated unnaturally, that is, too much nursed, the great enemies of progress are 
insects ; which either must be thoroughly eradicated when the plants are young, or 
be a constant source of trouble and vexation ever afterwards. Now, we do not say 
it is impossible to eradicate the mealy bug and scale on large plants ; as hot water 
at a temperature of from 100 to 150 degrees, thrown on the plant in the open air, 
through a fine syringe, when the plants are in a comparatively dormant state, will do 
much to destroy them, as will also " Hereman's Dilutium ; " but when the young 
brood gets into the interstices of the bark, and among the young shoots and flowers, 
it is next to impossible to get rid of them. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen how necessaiy it is to guard against 
insects ; and those who are about commencing the cultivation of these, or any other 
stove plants, had better give gold for young clean plants, than even accept larger 
plants at a gift, however valuable they may be, unless they are perfectly clean. 
When a collection is once clean, there is some pleasure in its management, but to 
be constantly bug-hunting is a most irksome task. Plants purchased from the 
nurseries should also be treated with suspicion ; indeed, it is a good plan to make 
all plants perfonn quarantine until you are convinced they are quite clean ; and for 
this purpose they should be placed in a pit or comer of the stove, and closely 
watched, until you are quite sore they are free from insects. 

The Ixoras are all natives of tropical climates, most of them coming from the 
East Indies and China, and some of the more recent acquisitions frt)m Borneo, 
Java, &c. We have no positive information as to the altitudinal position which 
they occupy in their native forests ; but judging from the treatment which best suits 
them ill this country, we suspect they abound more as undergrowths in comparatively 
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low situations than they do on the open plain, and hence they ought never 
to have heen treated as dry stove plants, but during the growing season, should 
have been kept in a situation where, while they had a free circulation of air, the 
atmosphere was at all times in a comparatively moist or saturated state. In 
this country, during the time they are making their growth, no situation suits 
them so well as that of a good dung-pit or frame, where, with a gentle bottom heat 
and a free admission of air both night and day, they grow in a most satisfactoiy 
manner. Indeed, after all that has been written about the different systems of 
hot-water and hot-air heating, not even excepting that modem discovery yclept 
" Polmaise," which modem theorists and would-be philosophers pronounce the ne 
plu8 ultra of perfection as a means of heating for horticultural purposes, we have 
yet to discover a plan which is superior to the pristine dung-bed or pit, and by 
means of which so many plants can be grown to such perfection as they can by its 
influence. Go to any of our first-class cultivators, even those who have all the 
appliances of hot water and " Polmaise " to boot, and ask them the best means of 
heating a pit for plant-growing, and they will recommend the old dung-lining; 
inquire the best place to recover a sickly plant, and they will reply — ^the dung-pit ; 
thus proving that after all the dung-pit, when properly managed, is the best place 
in which to manufacture first-class productions of either plants or fruit 

We do not say that good plants may not be grown without dung-heat, as that 
would be contrary to fact ; but we do say that, however fine the plants produced 
without its aid may be, the same cultivator, by properly directing the influence of 
fermenting dung, would produce much finer things ; and so thoroughly convinced are 
we of this, that, notwithstanding the extra trouble, we should always recommend a 
pit and frame or two to be heated by dung, in which to perform some of the more 
delicate operations of plant cultivation. 

With these preliminary remarks we shall proceed to the cultivation, in full 
detail, of Ixora grandiflora, or coccinea as it is commonly called, and then offer 
such remarks on some of the best of other species as their proper treatment may 
render necessary. The Ixoras may all be propagated by cuttings of either the 
young or old wood, either of which will strike root readily in a close moist dung- 
heat of 70^; but when it can be procured, as in the case of cutting large speci- 
mens down, the old wood is to be preferred, making choice of those short, stubby, 
and comparatively stunted branches which have several joints crowded together, and 
which will produce five or six branches where a young shoot would only produce one 
or two. Cuttings of this kind have generally latent buds at the base or collar, which, 
after the plants are well established, throw shoots from beneath the soil, and there- 
fore make very dwarf and compact plants, just such as are required for converting 
into first-class specimens. The Ixoras may also be propagated by grafting, a 
practice pursued, especially among the Continental nurserymen, to increase new 
and expensive kinds ; but the plan is a bad one for the cultivator, inasmuch as he 
loses all chance of shoots from the base of the plant, the importance of which have 
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been stated above. Such plants parchasers should avoid, as they should, also, 
plants propagated from cuttings which had only one joint ; that is, when cuttings 
are scarce, some people, for the sake of getting more stock, instead of striking the 
cuttings by the usual plan at a joint, strike them in the intemode between the 
joints, by which means a branch with six joints may be converted into five cuttings 
instead of three, as would be the case when two joints are retained to each. 

Supposing then that you have " caught your plants " and that they are of the 
right kind, the next thing will be to prepare a dung-bed, or pit, precisely in the 
same manner as you would for growing melons or cucumbers ; of course omitting 
the soil, and placing a thin layer of cinder ashes over the dung instead. Then 
procure some good strong turfy-peat, such as is found on Wimbledon Common, and 
having divested it of the very sandy portion at the bottom, break it into pieces of 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter. To this add plenty of good gritty sand, 
with some charcoal and potsherds, broken small, and mix all well and intimately 
together. Then take the plants, and supposing that it is the 1st of February, and 
that they are well established in 48-sized pots, remove them into 24's, using the 
above compost, and making the soil tolerably firm around the old ball. After 
this they must be placed in the frame, with the pots partly plunged, — of course, 
guarding against burning, or indeed over-heating the roots. Keep the tem- 
perature at about 60°, with a little air, but allow it to rise to 70° in the day 
time, or to 80° or even 90° on bright sunny days; shutting the pit up early in 
the afternoon, but always giving a little air throughout the night. In such a 
situation the plants will soon begin to make root, and as soon as they appear to be 
established stop each shoot, by pinching or cutting out the leader, and either peg or 
tie them down, horizontally, over the surface of the pot This treatment will 
induce them to push several shoots fifom each branch, as well as from the base of 
the principal stem, and by repeating it several times throughout the season will 
make neat compact plants. By the end of April the plants will require to be 
removed into small 12-sized pots, using the same compost, and by the middle of 
July they may be put into 8 or small 6-sized pots, which will be the last pot 
for the season. After the last shift the plants should not be stopped any more, but 
rather be allowed to ramble until they go gradually to rest in October, the object 
being to produce roots ready for action in the following season. Manure water, in a 
weak and clear state, must be applied to them, about once in ten days, throughout 
the growing season, but more especially where the pots are tolerably full of roots. 
From October until the following spring they may be kept in a cool part of the 
stove, guarding against insects, and keeping the plants tolerably dry. 

If first-class specimens are desiderated it will not be advisable to allow the 
plants to bloom until the third season, and hence, in the second season, they may be 
started early again, so as to give them the advantage of a long season of growth. 
Prepare a dung-pit, and start them, in the same manner, about February, and as 
soon as they show signs of growth stop each branch boldly in, and tie them out as 
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in the preceding season. When the plants have made shoots about an inch long^ 
re-pot them into 4-sized pots, still using the same soil, ¥dth the chaicoel and potsherds 
in rather larger pieces. After this shift, the pots should be plunged about half their 
depth, guarding against over-heating, and also agamst the ingress of worms. 
Maintain a lively growing temperature, by renewing the linings of the pits when 
necessary, and keep a moist growing atmosphere. Allow the plants to grow wildly 
throughout the summer, and by giving plenty of air, both night and day, and 
abundant room, with liquid manure when necessary, encourage them to make strong, 
sturdy growth. The plants, if allowed, will produce some very fine flowers the 
second season, but as that would retard their growth to some extent, it is advisable 
not to allow them to bloom until the third year. 

By the middle of August the plants, if they have been properly managed, will 
be large and strong ; but as you must endeavour to get them as bushy as possible, it 
will be necessaiy to cut each shoot in again, and depress the side branches so as to 
induce them to break from the old wood. These will be the blooming shoots for 
the third season, and therefore to get them strong, so as to ensure their setting 
bloom buds, they must be exposed to as much light as possible, and at the same 
time receive every aid which practice can suggest to make the yotmg growth strong 
and healthy. Maintain a brisk growing temperature, so as to have a thorough 
circulation of air at all times. As soon as you perceive the shoots begin to set their 
bloom, which may be known by the points of the shoots ceasing to elongate, and 
becoming full and large, begin gradually to lower the temperature so that through 
the winter they may be kept at a temperature of from 50° to 56° or 60°. 

In starting them in the spring of the third year it ?dU be necessaiy to give the 
plants a small shift, and introduce them to stove heat from the middle of February 
to the first week in March, that is, if you want them to bloom in May and June ; 
but for later blooming, they must be in a low temperature until April or May. 
During the blooming season supply them liberally with liquid manure, but take care 
that it is neither too strong nor too muddy. A very weak solution of nitrate of soda 
imparts a very healthy appearance to the plants if applied occasionally, and we 
imagine gives colour to the flowera. 

The annexed vignette gives a representation of an Ixora grandiftora in the third 
season of its growth, and was taken from a plant in the collection of James Cook, 
Esq., of Brooklands, Blackheath Park, whose gardener, Mr. Ayres, showed it at 
several of the metropolitan exhibitions, where doubtless some of our readers may 
have observed it Unfortunately, our drawing only shows a part of the plant and 
flowers, as it was quite round, and equally well covered on all sides. It produced 
upwards of sixty heads of bloom, and had between thirty and forty fully expanded 
trusses when our sketch was taken. Such a plant we consider well repays any 
attention which may be devoted to its cultivation, as it is not only a grand object in 
itself, but continuing to bloom for several months, fills a place vexy worthily in the 
stove, and charms us for a long time. 
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After blooming towards the end of August the plant must be again cut in, and 
receive the same treatment as in the preceding autumn. Give a small shift at the 
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time of introducing them into heat, every spring, and do not forget the weak manure 
water. So long as you can keep the plants shifted, they will continue to bloom ; but 
when they get into the largest-sized pots they may be regarded as mere cumberers 
of the house ; and alter blooming, had better be thrown away. Such is the treat- 
ment pursued uniformly with exhibition plants of Ixora grandiflora. They may 
be bloomed in a much smaller state, indeed a dozen or two of small plants, bloomed 
in 48 or 3d-sized pots, are very useful for decorative purposes, especially where 
plants are required for the drawing-room, and may be had with very little trouble. 

Next in importance to I. grandiflora comes J. croeata^ a plant of smaller growth 
and very profuse habit of blooming ; in &ct it blooms so profusely, that the chief 
difficulty in its management is to get the plants to make good strong shoots without 
blooming. Pursue the same treatment as with I. grandiflora, and keep the bloom 
pinched out until you get strong well*established plants, which will require two or 
three seasons to accomplish satisfeustorily. 
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/. Bandhwa is much like /. grandiflora, but of more rigid habit, and is neither 
so good nor so easy to cultivate. Z. rosea is very pretty and distinct, though not 
such a general &vourite as the preceding, and may occasionally be caught with a 
very fine head of bloom, and then is very beautiful. J. odoratissimay a plant first 
bloomed in this country by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, produced 
very large but loose trusses of deliciously sweet flowers, which make it veiy 
desirable ; and I. acuminata, the white kind shown several years back at Chiswick 
by the same gentlemen, is also very distinct and desirable, but a very delicate 
grower. 

Of new kinds, I. hydrangeformis, the new species fix)m Borneo, introduced by 
Mr. Low, jun., of the Clapton Nursery, was shown, though not fine, in a sufficiently 
favourable state, by Messrs. Lucombe and Co., at the Boyal Botanic Society's 
Exhibition in July, to show that under proper management it will make a first-class 
plant It is a plant of very strong habit, and grows very freely, and we doubt not 
in a few years will be shown so as to merit the specific distinction of Hydrangea-like. 

A very pretty species, resembling L crocata, but much superior both in flower and 
habit, was shown by Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, at Chiswick, in July, and 
was called I. Javaniea. It appears to be a very free-growing kind, and may be 
regarded as a decided acquisition. 

All these kinds require nearly the same treatment, of course making allowance 
in shifting for those plants of delicate habit, and not potting them so heavily as the 
free-growing kinds. Above everything guard against insects, and then success is 
certain. 
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Of this genus of desirable New Holland plants nearly sixty species have been 
introduced, all of which are ornamental, and not difficult to cultivate. The best soil 
is a mixture of two parts heath-mould, and one part light sandy loam, broken 
together, but not sifted. 

In potting, drain well with plenty of broken potsherd, and mix a few pieces of 
freestone, about an inch square, with the soil. These, by retaining moisture, will 
prevent the roots suffering immediately from drought, which they are very liable 
to do. Do not cramp the roots in small pots, for they invariably suffer when this 
is the case. Over-watering and drought are two extremes which these plants cannot 
endure. The roots being tender, water must be administered at all times with care, 
especially in the winter ; drought, however, is more ii^urious than over-watering- 

It is advisable not to follow the general usage of greenhouse plants, in placing 
them out of doors during the summer season, for three reasons : — 

1st. They are liable to suffer from drought by exposure to the sun and air. 

Snd. They are liable to perish from over-moisture by rain. 

drd. The roots are liable to be injured by the entrance of worms into the pots. . 
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Propagation is effected both by cuttings and seeds. Cuttings are made of the 
ripened wood ; plant them thin and shallow, in pots of fine sand. Place the pots on 
a dry, cool floor, and coyer them with a hand-glass ; water with great care, and in 
about two months they will have formed roots. If the pots be plunged in a hot-bed » 
or placed in a moist heat, success is very precarious. 

When the cuttings are rooted, pot them off in small pots, and again place them 
in a similar situation and under a hand-glass until they have recovered, and begun 
to grow; then by degrees expose them to the air of the greenhouse. 

Sow the seeds in March or April, cover thinly with light sandy heath-mould, 
and place the pots in a cool dry part of the greenhouse, where they will be shaded 
both from sun and wind ; cover each pot with a piece of slate or glass, or cover 
them with a hand-glass, to prevent the soil drying too much, and by the following 
autumn they will be up. When grown sufficiently, transplant them singly in small 
pots, and place them imder a hand-glass, as recommended for potted cuttings, until 
they have begun to grow. 
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Amongst the good old-fashioned inhabitants of our stoves, which of late years 
have been displaced, to make room for new plants of a more showy character, 
may be mentioned the various species of Glycosmis. In how few collections any of 
these are to be found ! indeed, it is not improbable but some of our readers may 
have altogether forgotten them ; and yet, they are handsome good-sized shrubs, with 
deep green, shining leaves, disposed in threes and fives on a petiole ; it is true the 
flowers are small, colourless, and inconspicuous, but this is partly compensated by 
their growing in axillary panicles of considerable size, and besides, they are exqui* 
sitely fragrant ; and in addition to the above qualities, the plants bear (especially G, 
cUrifolui) a profusion of small, red, sweet-tasted berries; they are, therefore, 
altogether certainly not to be despised as objects of beauty and interest. 

There are but three species, at present, known to us ; of these G. pentaphyUa 
and arborea are natives of Coromandel and the Mauritius, where they grow in the 
woods to twenty feet, or more, high, and become loaded with fruit, about the size of 
our wild cherry, which is there much eaten by birds. G. pentaphylla was brought 
over to this country about the year 1790, and arborea in 1796. G. citrifoliay or, as 
it is often called, Limonia citrifolia, is a native of China, where it grows from four 
to six feet high; it was introduced about the year 1800. They all require the heat 
of the stove, and are very easily managed. 

The best soil in which to grow these plants, is one-half rich loam, from a pasture, 
one-fourth leaf-mould, and one-fourth ver^ rotten dung ; mixed and broken together, 
bat not rendered too fine. In potting, use pots rather large than otherwise, as the 
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plants do not tbriye well if cramped at the roots or often shifted. Immediately 
after being placed in larger pots, it is advisable to subject them to an increase of 
temperature with considerable humidity, until they have begun to grow freely. 

They always require a good supply of vmter at the roots, but soon suffer if it 
stagnates ; therefore give plenty of drainage, and, during the season of growth, they 
should be freely syringed over-head every fine day; this will greatly fjGu^ilitate their 
development. It is also very advantageous to water them, once a week, with thia 
liquid manure. 

Air is an indispensable requisite at the time the plants are in flower, for unless 
they are exposed in some degree to this, but few fruit will set. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings, layers, and seeds. 

Ripened cuttings are taken off any time of the year, except when the young 
wood is forming, and planted in pots of sand ; plunge in heat, and cover with a 
hand-glass. In six weeks or two months they will be rooted. 

When they are well rooted pot them off in the soil recommended before, but add 
one-fourth of heath-mould to it, on account of the plants being small, re-plunge them 
under glass, until they have again begun to grow, afterwards expose to a little air, 
by degrees, imtil they will, without drooping, stand amongst the ordinary plants in 
the stove. 

For layers — ^branches merely pegged beneath the surface of the soil, without 
any incision, wl\ strike root ; but their emission is facilitated by an incision being 
made on the upper or under side of the branch ; this incision should be made half 
way through the branch, and an inch long, sloping upwards. 

Pots open on one side, from top to bottom, for the more ready introduction of a 
branch, filled vnth soil, and elevated on sticks to the desired height, are very con- 
venient for layers of both this and other plants. 

Seeds are sown in spring, and when up are potted off, and treated as recom- 
mended for cuttings. 



NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HERBERTIA DRUMMONDU. 

All the species of Herbertia are hardy greenhouse bulbous plants, and flower 
well in the open air during summer. H, Drummondii will endure the cold of our 
ordinary winters very tolerably, but is liable to perish £rom over moisture ; it is 
therefore always better to include it amongst pot plants, which in winter are sheltered. 

The proper season for potting is just before the bulbs begin to grow, after the 
season of rest. Turn them out of the pots, separate the bulbs from the soil, and 
after selecting the finest, replant them in small pots, four in each pot. The proper 
soil for their growth is equal parts of light sandy loam, heath-mould, and sand, 
mixed and broken together, but not sifted. After being potted, do not subject them 
to any heat, until they have grown considerably ; for if this be done, they often grow 
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weakly, and of course do not flower so fine. Any light airy situation will answer, 
where they will be protected from rains and frost. 

When the leaves are considerably advanced, and the pots are beginning to be 
filled with roots, re-pot, and place them in a greenhouse or firame, where they will 
flower finely, requiring nothing more than the ordinary attention of hardy greenhouse 
plants, until after the flowering season. 

When newly potted, and until they have formed good roots, water very sparingly ; 
but as the plants advance towards flowering, increase the supply, and when in full 
bloom, water Uberally. After the flowers fade, again diminish the quantity ; and 
when the leaves become yellow and ripe, wholly discontinue it until after the season 
of rest. 

As soon as the leaves are dead, place the pots in a cold situation again, where 
they will remain perfectly dry un^ the growing season returns, which will be in 
about three months after the tops are decayed. 

As stated above, the species will thrive and flower well, if planted either in a 
frame or in the open border ; but if it is grown in the latter, it will be necessary to 
turn a flower-pot over the bulbs during the season of rest, to protect them fi-om wet. 
When planted in the borders the bulbs should not be disturbed oftener than two or 
three years. Propagation is effected chiefly by of&ets, which are produced abun- 
dantly ; but occasionally it matures seeds. 

Sow the seeds thinly in light soil at the same time as tender annuals, and plunge 
the pots containing them in heat, to bring them up as early as possible ; and when 
up place them in a cooler and more airy situation, to prevent their growing weakly. 

Until the seeds begin to grow, administer no water, unless the soil becomes 
very dry. As the plants advance in growth increase the supply; but when the 
foliage begins to change colour, diminish the quantity uutil the leaves are wholly 
dead. 

When the leaves are totally dead, and before they break off, turn out the soil 
from the pots, select all the bulbs, dry them on a shelf or other situation, and put 
them in a paper bag until the season for planting again returns. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED AND DESCRIBED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 

Abelia ploribunda. a greenhouse plant, bearing its lovely flowers dnring the spring months, 
and continuing a long time in great beauty. The species has attracted much attention, and has been 
exhibited at ike horticultural shows with the generic name variously written, and sometimes 
corrupted into RxiMclia. It grows between two and three feet high, and the flowers are tubular, 
from two to three inches long, of a purple red, and are produced at the extremity of the branches. 
—Bot, Mag.t 4316. 

.£scHTNANTHU8 sPECiosus. This is unquestioDably the most beautiful spedes of .^schynaiiihni 
yet known to u& Mr. Thomas Lobb, from whom the seeds were received by Messrs. Veitch and 
Son, detected this plant in Java, on Mount Asapan, near Bantam, attached to the trunks of forest 
trees. It requires the same treatment as tropical Orchidaceous plants. The flowers are between 
three and four inches long, full orange, with the extremity scarlet. — Bot, Mag,y 4320. 

Cattleta bvlbosa. Brazil is supposed to be the parent of this exquisite little species, but it 
is not certain. It belongs to the same section as C, AclandecB, from which it differs in its having 
much larger lateral lobes to the lip, a very differently formed middle lobe, and flowers of quite 
another colour. It may also be compared with O. pvmikt, which should be placed in tiie same 
section. This very pretty epiphyte should be either fastened to a block of wood, with > little 
sphagnum, or placed well elevated upon a pot filled with one-third of broken potsherds, and the 
remainder with the rough fibre out of peat soil, and half decayed leaves, in nearly equal portions, 
and afterwards placed in the lightest, coolest, and driest part of the Orchid-house. It 
requires but little water, even in the growing season, as plenty of moisture for Cattleyaa may 
always be obtained by pouring water over the shelves and footpaths ; as for the smaller kinds, 
they should never be syringed overhead. It is best increased after it has begun to ^w, and not, 
as is generally done, when in a dormant state. — Bot* Reg.t 42. 

Drtandba cabduacea ANGU8TIF0J.IA. A Swau River species of Dryandra, discovered by Mr. 
Drummond, and reared in the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds sent by that indefatigable and 
most successful botanist. It flowers in the spring months. — Bot, Mag., 4317. 

FoBSTTHiA VIRIDIS6IMA. This bcautiful Chinese plant Mr. Fortune describes as a dedduoiis 
shmb, with very dark green leaves, which are prettily serrated at the margin. A deciduous shrub 
easily increased by cuttings and layers, and bearing a profusion of bright yellow blossoms all over 
the shrub.— .BoC 72^., 39. 

Gastrolobiuu villosum. This fine orange-flowered shrub is a native of the Swan River 
colony, where it would seem to be common. It was first found by Mr. James Drummond, from 
whose specimens it was described by Mr. Bentham. Its introduction to notice, in the gardens of 
this country, is owing to Messrs. Low and Co. It promises to be a very pretty greenhouse plant, 
and will require the same kind of treatment as Chorozemas and similar plants. It should be 
potted in a mixture of sandy loam, peat, and silver sand. It may be increased by cuttings, bu 
the best plants are raised from seeds, which in most species are freely produced when the plants 
attain size. — Bot, Beg., 45. 

LiEBiGiA SPECIOSA. This is A lovely plant, well deserving the name of '* tpeciom,** and, in its 
genus, equally worthy to bear the name of the most distinguished chemist of the present day. It 
was originally discovered in Java by Blume, and was imported &t>m that island through the means 
of that zealous collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. — Bot. Mag., 4315. 

LoNiCBBA DiscoLOB. This is a fine hardy deciduous shrub, from four to ax feet high, a native 
of India, from whence it has been recently introduced through the East India Company. It pro- 
duces abundance of greenish white flowers about the beginning of June, and in September and 
October it has a profusion of laige black berries. It is easily increased, either by seeds or by 
cuttings of the half ripened wood, treated in the usual way, and grows freely in any common soil 
which is not too poor. — Bot. Beg., 44. 

LsoooTHOE PULCHRA. A pretty plant, received at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from Mr. 
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Makoy of liege, as a Vaccinium from Caraccas. It flowers, in a cool greenhouse, in May, and is 
equally handsome in foliage and in flower. — JBot. Mag,, 4314. 

Onobrtchis kadiata. a native of stony hills, in the region of Caucasus, common about 
Tiflis, flowering in summer. It is a showy plant, conspicuous from its racemes of white flowers, 
with a central yellow spot. In our gardens it is a hardy, herbaceous perennial, which grows about 
one foot in height, and succeeds best when planted in a rich sandy loam, and in a situation which 
is rather dry, particularly during winter. It is increased by seed, and the yoimg plants will not 
flower before tibe second season. — Bot. Jteg., 37. 

Ophsys tabanifeba, and Ophbts febrcm equinum. These two species of Ophrys were 
collected by the late Dean of Manchester, were figured a day before his death, and were to have 
been illustrated by himself. His brief and imperfect memorandum tells us that 0. tahanifera was 
found by his collector Yrionl, near Clarentia, a low and swampy place. 0. ferrwn, equirmm, so 
called because of a horse-shoe mark on the lip, is from Corfu, where it was gathered by himself on 
the summit of the Garouna Pass. — Bot, lUg,, 46. 

Pbntstemon Gobdoni. This charming species was raised by Edward Leeds, Esq., of Man- 
chester, from seeds given him by Mr. Shepherd, of the Botanic Gardens, Liverpool, and which had 
been collected by Mr. Gordon in the valley of the Platte River, on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains. In many respects it resembles the Pentstemon speciosus, an inhabitant exclusively of 
the Oregon territory, west of the Rocky Mountains ; but that has much narrower leaves, a less 
leafy panicle, deeper coloured flowers, a larger calyx, and above all, the anthers and sterile 
filaments glabrous. It seems to be quite hardy, but is impatient of much moisture, and should be 
kept dry from November until February. It flowers in June, when the large sky-blue flowers 
render the plant a very beautiful object — Bot, Mag., 4319. 

PuYA Altensteinii ; var, gigantea. Some time ago this plant was received at the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, under the name of PUcaimia unduUUifoiia, and was published by Sir William, 
under that name, at t. 4241. — Bot. Mag, The same was afterwards sent from Berlin, under 
the name of Pujfa AUentteinii ; Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, have since flowered 
it, and it proves to be a truly magnificent plant, sending up a flowering spike five feet high, clothed 
with deep cnmson bracts and yellowish white flowers. — Bat. Mag,, 4309. 

- Spiraa pubesoens. a small grey shrub, with littie hemispherical umbels of pure white small 
flowers, having a slight fragrance. In habit it may be compared to a weak Spircea opvlifoUa. 
It appears to be nearly hardy, grows about two feet high, and flowers freely in any good garden 
eoHL^Bot. Beg., 38. 

Salvia leucantha. This rare and remarkable Salvia possesses, in its numerous flowers, in 
the rich violet or lavender-coloured tomentum of the calyx, and the pure white of the coroUaef, a . 
beauty which cannot well be represented on paper. It is a native of Mexico, from whence it was 
introduced to the Continent in 1825, and has now been first brought to the greenhouses of this 
country from a garden at Nice, by Lady Smirke, Great Stanmore, Middlesex, in whose collection 
it flowered in June, 1847.— ^(A Mag., 4318. 

Tbichonehata GBiECA. Dr. Lindley regrets being unable to furnish particulars respecting 
two pretty Ttichonemei, flgured under the above head, which were collected by the late Dean of 
Manchester. One, the T. tubpahutre, with blue and white flowers, was found at Salonica, and in 
the Ionian Islands ; and the other, T. pylmm, with white and yellow flowers, was found at 
Navarino. — Bot* Beg., 40. 

ViBUBNUM MACBOCEPHALuiL Thls bcautiful plant exists in tiie Grarden of the Horticultural 
Sodety, where it has flowered, having been received in June, 1844, from Mr. Fortune, who found 
it in Chusan and at Shanghae. Mr. Fortune speaks of it as follows : — ** This noble species was 
also found in the gardens of' the rich in the north of China, and will probably prove perfectiy 
hardy in England. There is a tree of it in a garden in the island of Chusan, at least twenty feet high, 
which in the month of May every year is covered with its snow-white blossoms. When grafted it 
blooms on small plants in pots, and is not unlike a white Hydrangea, by which name it is known 
amongst the Chinese." It is certainly one of the finest hardy shrubs that have been introduced. 
Even in tiie greenhouse and in a pot its beauty is conspicuous. Hitherto it has been grown in a 
mixture of loam and sandy peat — Bot, Reg,, 43. 
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PLANTS NEW OR INTERESTING, IN FLOWER IN THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN NURSERIES 

AND GARDENS. 

.£scHTNAi«THUB LONOIFLORUS. It wUl bo found m our July number, that a plant bearing this 
name has been already noticed as introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter^ but which is now named 
JB. apeeioaut. We have again to claim attention to another ^>eciesy also forwarded by Messrs. 
Veitch, which proves to be the true J?, lonffijhnu : they received it from Mr. Thomas Lobb (thdr 
collector at Java) in plants under the name of Lysionottu longifiona. It is described as one foot 
high, in dwarf forests, growing on trees at an elevation of from three to four thousand feet. They 
treat it as a stove plant, and find it of easy culture. The flowers are produced freely all over the 
plant in clusters, some holding ten flowers, averaging from four to six inches long, of a very rich 
crimson scarlet colour. The plant, when in good flower, must have a gorgeous appearance. 

Browallia Jamesoni. a remarkable and very beautiful plant, its surface profusely decorated 
with bright orange and yellow coloured blossoms. It differs from all the species hitherto known as 
annuals, being a shrub, and very superior both in flower and habits It was introduced by Measn^ 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, and forms a prodigious acquisition to our gardens. 

Cattleta citrina. In the collection of J. £. Schroeder, Esq., Stratford Green, we found this 
beautiful; species blooming most luxuriantly, having eight flowers fully developed at once ; it is 
grown on a log of wood, suspended from the roof of the house, and appears to succeed best when 
turned upside down. Mr. Plant says he has two very distinct varieties, one much larger, with the 
labeUum all yellow, the other having a crisped margin of white. We do not remember to have 
seen a finer specimen, whether from the peculiar habit and glaucous appearance of the foliage, 
colour of its flowers, or the exceedingly fine state to which it is grown and bloomed. 

Echinacea intermedia. Messrs. Backhouse, of Fishergate Nurseries, York, have just for- 
warded to us a specimen of this, the handsomest of the purple-flowered Rudbeckia tribe. It has 
a strong robust habit (quite hardy), rising from eighteen inches to two feet, the stem clothed with 
short bristle-like hairs, and marked with brownish streaks throughout : the leaves are scabrous, 
dark green, nearly heart-shaped at the base, verging towards the upper part to ovate-acuminate. 
The primary leaves are opposite, but assume an apposite position on the lateral floral branches. 
The flower is from four to five .inches in diameter, of a bright reddish-purple or lilac, very gay- 
looking. It commences flowering in August, continuing until November, and appears to be one of 
the finest autumnal herbaceous phmts. 

GoMPHOLORiuM sp. At the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, several species of the above 
have been flowering abundantly, each differing, either in habit or flower, from the other. The first 
we have already noticed as flowering with Mr. Ayres, gardener to J. Cook, BIsq., Blackheath 
Park. The second is called G» aplendent^ having very brilliant yellow flowers, and good habit. 
The third has deep yellow blossoms, with carmine spot in the centre, the back of the flower being 
a dark chocolate. The habit of the young plant is much like G, potytnorphtun, but as it ages it be^ 
comes considerably larger. The fourth is more shrubby, having pinnate foliage, fine and wiry : 
this species bears bright reddish-lilac blossoms, in dusters of eight or ten, and is a very free 
bloomer. It ia called (?. veiutf^Mm, and will no doubt become a great favourite. The fiffch is much 
akin to the above, being a decided shrub, though the foliage is smaller. It has bright yellow blos- 
soms, and produces them in great abundance at the tip of every shoot This varie^ is known 
particularly by the calyx being thickly covered with down-like hairs. When a fine specimen, well 
covered with bloom, from the peculiar brightness of its colour, it would be difficult to surpass its gay 
appearance. 

Leschbnaultia sflbndbns. a very handsome and weU-flowered specimen of the above was 
sent to ihe Horticultural Rooms by Messrs. Yetitch and Son, Exeter. In habit, it has much the 
character of L, hUoba, though the foliage is a little longer and curled inwards towards the stem. 
The inflorescence is of a most brilliant and pure scarlet, of the me and form of L. biloba, but 
produced in clusters and great abundance at the end of each shoot. We noticed a much finer 
variety, the flowers larger and richer in colour, blooming with Mr. Ayres, gardener to J. Cook, 
Esq., Brookhinds, Blackheath Park, Kent. 

SoBRALiA HACRANTUA SPLENDENS. A remarkably fine and richly-coloured flower has lately 
been showing its beauty in the Nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting, Surrey. It differs from 
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S. macraiUhay particiilarly by the flowers being more compact and Babstantial ; the colour, too, 
is far richer. The plant is more dwarf, scarcely reaching two feet high, and many of the stems 
producing flowers at one foot This character, and the rich colour of the flower, will make it a 
great attraction to all cultivators, especially as it lasts a considerable time in bloom. 

Rhododeiidbon Jatamicum. Messrs. Veitch and Son have recently flowered a superb species 
from the mountains of Java, nearly hardy, requiring merely protection from the frost, similar to 
that of the Chinese Azalea. It has bright orange flowers of good form and large size ; the'dried 
specimen sent with it shows that it produces them in large masses. The colour (we augur) wiH 
be a capital assistant to the hybridizer. The habit is far superior to any of the species, having a 
bright rich green leaf^ smooUi and flat, about five inches long and two broad, and tapering to 
each end. 

Verbena SEEDUifO, vor. We noticed this beautiful race in most luxuriant condition in the 
Nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pineapple Place, Edgware Road, consisting of all the best 
Tarietiee in cultivation, one plant of each growing in a border ; we never saw such a gorgeous 
di^kby of colour as they presented, each plant being a fine specimen. Among the finest and 
newest were the Empress Josephine, a blue variety ; Mont Blanc, a fine white variety ; Beauty of 
St. John's, a rose variety ; and the Standard of Perfection, a salmon-coloured variety; all of which 
are worthy the attention of the florist. 
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The period having arrived when out-door gardens will be in the greatest state of perfection, the 
aim of all the culturist's endeavours should be to keep them up to that standard, or as near to it 
as circumstances will permit. His efforts to maintain everything orderly, clean, and neat in the 
last degree, should be conspicuous, and should take precedence of many matters which may seem 
of more importance. Next to this, industry, good judgment, and attention to minute particulars, 
will effect all that is capable of being accomplished under ordinary circumstances. 

In the parterre and flower-ground a chief object should be to keep up a display of flowers, and 
in luming to do so, we should not be content to supersede beds of plants, or individual specimens 
which may be exhausted, or their blooming season over, by others that will blossom some time 
hereafter, but those we introduce should be in such a condition as that they renew the scene into which 
they are introduced. It is not an extraordinary provision, always to have on hand a store of thing? 
for the purpose of fllling up vacancies, either on a large or small scale. Experience will best teach 
which are the most suitable plants for the purpose in question. Scarlet Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Cuphsaas, Verbenas, and many annuals, are excellent, and may be grown to any shape or degree 
of perfection in pots, and ever be kept ready to transport in full bloom to the flower-garden. 

Notwithstanding much may be done by acting on the suggestions contained in the foregoing 
paragraph, it will be advisable to make the most of all flowers at this season ; and nothing should 
be wanting, so far as their proper disposal is concerned, to show them off to the greatest advantage. 
Most strong and large-growing shrubbery-border and flower-garden blooming plants will have 
nearly attained th^ full dimensions ; and therefore they will require well supporting ; not only to 
prevent injury happening to them from rough weather, but also to ebable them to develop in a 
superior manner their true characters, excellences, and beauties. Various Clemati and other 
climbers and twiners are delightful now ; let everything be done to render them as characteristic 
as possible, and to bring out their native loveliness to the fullest extent. Pruning, where the pro- 
duction of ornamental effect is the object, is in many places a very considerable item of that to 
which the eulturist has to give his attention at this season — ^it must have regard according as it is 
important or otherwise. Seed gathering, propagation in various ways ; potting bulbs to flower in 
pots in winter, both in the open air and in the plant-houses ; also planting them in the open ground, 
collecting composts, and soils, and many such matters, have all to be remembered now, and must 
receive the attention they require according to their importance. 

With respect to rainng a stock of flower-garden plants ; ance it is a business of flrst moment, 
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and we have of late been endearouring to bring it into notice as Bach, it wOl be sufficient hero to 
observe^ that the available season for striking these plants for furnishing the borders next year is 
£ut passing away. Those persons, therefore, who have not begun this business, will do well to 
bear this fact in mind ; and ethers who may yet have to complete their stocks cannot now afford 
to lose a moments time. Make a list of eyeiyihing that will be required, and plant sufficient 
cuttings, that when the young plants are stored away, winter losses may not leave a deficiency. 

Autumn and winter-flowering plants, for the houses, &c., should now recdre a due share of 
notice. Roses, pinks, and other plants, may be prepared to place in warmth, where it is desirable 
to have them in blossom in November and December ; and Hyacinths, Narcissi, &c., should be 
potted for the same purpose. Amongst other things which we depend upon for an autumn or 
winter display of flowers, is a collection of Camellias. Ours at Chatswortli are finely set for bloom. 
These can be had in flower at any time from the dose of autumn until the return of the following 
spring. As an almost perpetually flowering plant, and a very delightful one withal, we must not 
forget to mention the Cuphasa plaiycentra, figured in our Magazine at the dose of last year. It is 
certainly a charming plant, and ought to be in the possessidn of all those who have accommodation 
for half a doxea, either in pots or in the open borders. 

An opportunity should now be embraced to thoroughly deem, and, it may he,pai9U the wood- 
work inside all the glass erections, previously to their being fiUed again, or at least more {blly 
occupied than at present, with plants. Measures of this kind greatly conduce to freedom firom 
insects, as well as promoting the general good of the plants. Any of the more robust greenhouse 
plants, which may hitherto have remained under glass, may, if their growth is completed, have 
three weeks* or a month's full exposure to the open air, they will be rendered more hardy and 
better able to endure the dark and damp days of winter by this means. 

Some, and indeed all, pot plants will be benefited by subjecting them more or less to a hardening 
proceds, according to their natures. Shade, regular waterings, and high temperature, must be 
forthwith gradually dispensed with in the case of the main collections, but growing plants must 
still continue to receive the treatment they require to develope their parts perfectly. 

Stankopecu and other strong-growing Orchids must be cautiously watered during the period 
they continue to grow, or much mischief, by damping, will in all probability ensue. Some of the 
finest Orchids, as CaUleyat and Lcdicu, will presently be in flower ; let everything be done to enable 
tlie blossoms to expand perfectly, and to preserve them when expanded. 

Carnations and plants of that description must be potted or planted in beds as they become 
rooted, and care should be taken that they are not planted in too rich a compost, or, during winter, 
they may probably perish. 

Seed collecting and propagation amongst pot pbmts must not be lost aght of, and every leisure 
mmute should be bought up for these purposes. 
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HABROTHAMNUS FASCICULATUS. 

(Chuter-flowmed Habrothaiiunu.) 

ClflMi Ordtr. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOOTNIA. 

Naiwral Ordtr. 
80LANACBJB. 



Outntic CHAiucnnL— Caljfjr oiiinpnnnl«to» £[▼»• 
toothed. Corolla hypogynoiu^ tabular, and dnb-ahaped, 
tabe long* limb llTO-toothed, oontiaoted at the mouth. 
Sfament flyok Inserted about the middle of the tube of 
the ooroUa, inelnded; fllamenta sfanple. Anthert 
opening lengthwise. Ovary two-ceUed, placenta ob- 
longs dissepiment adnate, many-seeded. Stifle simple ; 
stigma capitate, indistinctly two-lobed. 

Spscific CHABAcrmH.— Plant a thrub, growing five 
to six feet high, downy. Branehe* round. Leaves pe- 
tiolata, alternate, OTate-aonmlnate, entire, somewhat 
waTy ; petiolet short, fleshy, tinged with red. Fkneen 
oymose, produced at the termination of each branohlet. 



fasciculate. Florai leaves three or four, situated Im- 
mediately beneath each fascicle^ Calpx small, tubular, 
somewhat coloured, out into flte erect, orate-aoumi- 
nate, fringed segments, or teeth. Corolla three times 
the length of the calyx, of a deep rich crimson colour, 
urceolate, tapering at the base^ and contracted at the 
mouth; limb in flve slightly spreading acute teeth. 
Stamens included. Filaments simple^ and inserted 
below the middle of the tube. Anthers almost round. 
Ovarp round, seated on a shallow fleshy disk. Stple 
shorter than the tube. Stigma capitate. 

Btnonyuss — ^Mcyenia fandoulata, Schleeht. Habro- 
thamnus eiegsns, ScA«<dt0eU«r. Oestrum roseum, ^<»rC 



This beautiful hardy greenhouse plant is a native of mountain sides in Mexico, 
where it was found growing in company with GauUheria mtida, CoboM atipularis, &c., 
and formed a shrub of five or six feet high of most surpassing beauty. 

It was introduced from its native country to Belgium, by M. Von Houtte, 
Nurseryman, Ghent, about 1839, and from thence it found its way into the Nursery 
of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Exeter. It was also received into the Gardens 
of the Horticultural Society. 

Although a free bloomer, in this country it has hitherto flowered only imper- 
fectly. In its native habitats the flowers are produced in such quantities as to give 
the branches the appearance of a crimson wreath ; and Hartweg describes it in his 
communications with the Horticultural Society as one of the gayest plants of the 
Mexican Flora. 

It flowered at Chatsworth this last spring on the conservative wall, where it 
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thriyes well, and promises to make a fine plant. It also bloomed at the Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden, Tumham Green, where our drawing was kindly permitted 
to be made last April. 

For the general cultiTadon of this species and H. corymbosus, see p. 1 1 2 of the 
present volume. 

The name is derived from hahros, gay, and thamnos, a branch, in allusion to the 
splendour of its flowering branches. 
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EPACRIS TAUNTONIENSIS. 



(The TMUton Hybrid EpacrU.) 



CImm. 




Ordtr, 


TAlfDRIA. 


Jtainrul Ordtr. 


MONOGYNIA. 




EPACRIDACEiB. 





OxraRic CaAKumsL-^alpx oolonred, many bnu>- 
taate: braoteu of the ume texture ae the calyx. 
CoroUa tabular, limb beardleai. Stanuns eplpetalou& 
A nthtrt peltate aboye the middle. Hypogfnout teales 



five. CaptuUi haTing the plaoentaa adnate to the 
central column.— i>0n. 
Gabdsw Hybrid.— Epaoria Tamitonieoalfl. 



This very pretty free flowering hybrid Epacris was raised a few years ago by 
Mr. Ball, Nurseryman, of Taunton, betwixt, as we believe, E, grandiflora and E. 
impresaa. It is certainly a very ornamental kind, and deserves universal distri- 
bution, being a robust free grower, a liberal brancher, and having a very prolonged 
flowering season. 

On the culture of this genus of plants much has been said in former volumes of 
this work. However, it may be merely mentioned here, that this, and all the other 
strong growing kinds, are greatly benefited by a small addition of light sandy loam 
and well rotted leaf mould, being mixed with the sandy peat in which they are 
usually grown, and during the winter season, place them in as light and aiiy a 
situation in the greenhouse as possible, but carefully prevent their being injured 
by frost 

For the opportunity of figuring this pretty kind we are indebted to Mr. Ball, 
of Taunton, in whose nursery it flowered in December last, when our drawing 
was made. 
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AERIDES VIRENS. 



Claw. 
GYNANDRIA. 



IDttWiwB 1«md Ab Pint.) 



iVafursl Or4tr. 
ORCHIDACEJB. 



MONAMDRIA. 



OnfBRic CBAmAcisR.— PertofiM ipnadlng or dOMd. 
Bepali latenl, often oblique at the baie, bATing a oUw 
oonnate with the oolamn. Lip with a oUw, Jointed to 
the oolmnn, nocafee or qnured, thne-lobed ; lateral 
lobee diort ; middle one enonllate or awl-ehaped, or 
diortly tumid, or partiallj ardbed. Columm reoUnittg 
on the ovary, ihort winged. iifiM«r« two-oalled. Pol- 
len-wMMU two, fonowed at the back. Caudieula 
broad and flUiiorm ; gluid peltate^ mbrotnnd. 



Sracono CHAiucTBa.— Ptoaf aa epiphyte. Leava 
distiehoue, ohannelted, broad and thick, obtoM^ and 
obliquely tennlnated. Baame pendulous many-flow- 
ered. FUmgri tngnnt, white, Uotohed and epotted 
with bright orimion-Ulao. Bepait oborate^ obtun. 
Petals the Mine ae fhe iepa]& Lip large; lateral lobee 
medium sIm^ dentioalate at the top; intermediate 
one laxger, somewhat Itmowed, and dentioulate at 
the top. 



This beautiful Orchid has been an inhabitant of oiCr stoyes since 1842, when 
it was introduced, from Java, by Messrs. Loddiges, of the Hackney Nurseries. 

There is a general similitude in the foliage of the plants of this genus, by which 
they are not, when out of flower, yeiy readily distinguished from each other, but this 
species may be known by its leaves assuming a peculiarly rich and deep glossy green, 
hence the name virens. 

The flowers are about the size of those of A. comtOum, figured in the *' Botanical 
Register," for 1485, and they emit a peculiarly delicious perfume. The sepals and 
petals are of a clear French white, and each has a large, irregular, purplish-crimson 
blotch at the tip, and here and there a fiGdnt tinge of lilac. The middle lobe of the 
lip is marked with crimson-lilac down the centre to the full extent of the tongue, with 
paler denticulate edges, and the two side lobes are blotched with pale lilac, and 
spotted with bright crimson. 

For attractive qualities, this species can be scarcely considered inferior to either 
the old A. comutvm, figured as above ; A. quinquevulnerum, " Mag. Bot," viii., 
t. 241 ; A. Brookii, "Mag. Bot," ix., t. 146 ; A, mactdatum, "Mag. Bot," xii., 
t. 49 ; or any other species yet introduced. 

A, virens flourishes in a very damp atmosphere during the season of growth, and 
is treated in the same manner as the other species figured in this work ; namely. 
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being attached to a rough block of wood by fine ynre, the lower part of the stem, and 
a few of the roots also, enveloped in a small portion of sphagnum. It cannot bear 
intense light, and must therefore be securely shaded from the possibility of the sun's 
rays affecting it ; aiid, with a high temperature, and plenty of moisture, by syringing 
and other means, it will grow with rapidity and flower freely. 

In winter, the removal of shade, a lower temperature, a drier atmosphere, and an 
almost entire suspension of water to the plant, will place it in a perfect state of rest 
until the following April, when it should be subjected to a warm, but dry, atmo- 
sphere, and in June be again introduced into a moist stove, as before. 

In propagation, it is advisable not to separate any young branches until roots 
have protruded from them, and after separation, give the young plants veiy little 
moisture until they evince signs of growth. 

Our drawing was made at the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, in April last. 

The generic name is derived from Aer, air, on account of its deriving so visibly 
its sole support i&om the atmosphere. 
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^SCHYNANTHUS SPECl6SUS. 



(Showy AichyiMUBtlnu.) 



DIDTNAMIA. 



Nmtwrmt Oritr. 

gesnerIoejs. 



ANOIOBPBBMU. 



Omnuc CHARAcnB.— Co/yx tcntrlooMly tubular, 
flTfroleft. Corona tubular, inourrad, with a dllatad 
oampanulata throat, and an oblique, anb-lablate limb. 
Stamens four, dldynamouib euertod, uiuallj with the 
mdimant of a filth ; anthan at first oonniTlng by 
pain; cells parallel. Stigma exoarated, somewhat 
ftumel^aped. Capsule long, sUlqnose, two-TSlred, 
lUsely four-eelled. Seeds small, generally soabrons, 
from papills endiag in a bristle-like tail at both enda 
—Don's Oard. and Botany, 

BnKinc CRAaAcraa*— 5tMi# about two feet hmg, 
according to Mr. Lobb ; the lower part woody ; the 
upper and younger hranehu subtetragonous and her- 
baceous. Leaves opposite or teraate, mostly nearly 
sessile, the uppermost ones beneath the flowers in a 
wkoTloifofOTto six or eif^t ; the form is betwesn orate 



and lanceolate, acuminate, the texture rery fleshy, the 
margin obscurely serrated. Floteers in terminal £»• 
oides of from six to ten, and eren twenty ; large, hand- 
some, showy, slightly pu be s cen t Peduncle erect, short, 
single-flowered. Calpx cut to the base in flye deep, 
almost subulate, erect segments. Corolla between 
three and four inches long, full orange, with the extre- 
mity scarlet ; the tube olarate, curred downward at 
the extremity, and there convex at the back, concaTO 
or canaliculate beneath (within glandular) ; the mouth 
oblique, four-lobed, the lobce patent, rounded, the upper 
cme Ufid ; each lobe bearsa lunulate black line, forming 
the boundary between the orange and red colour. Sta- 
mens and stple exssrted. Ovarp linear, inserted in a 
fleshy gland or cup. Stigma transrersely groored.— 
Sir YF. Hooker, BoL Mag., 43S0. 



Notices of this fine addition to our stoyes were given in pp. 141 and 100 of the 
present volume of this Magazine. This is another of the introductions of Messrs. 
Veitch and Son» nurserymen, Exeter. It is a native of Java, where it was dis- 
covered, in very damp woods, attached to the trunks of trees on Mount Asapan, near 
Bantam, at an elevation of 2000 feet, by Mr. Thomas Lobb, who sent home living 
plants of it. 

A fine specimen was exhibited at the Horticultural Show in Regent's Park, last 
May, where it was very justly admired as one of the finest species which has yet been 
introduced : the only one which can at all vie with it is M, tongiflorus, a figure of 
which will be given shortly. 

The foliage and manner of growth is not very unlike J5. grandiflorus ; the fas- 
cicles bear from twelve to fifteen blooms each, of a brilliant scarlet and orange 
colour, each blossom being about two inches and a half in length. 

It is a very free grower and bloomer. Messrs. Veitch and Son have now a plant 
not more than six inches high, and several not exceeding a foot, just coming into 
flower, in their nursery at Exeter. 

It is of easy culture, and may be potted in rough sandy peat, or, like all the 
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Other species, it will flourish in a mixture of reduced moss, rough peat, and potsherds. 
A wire, or open wooden basket, or a pot (provided the latter be well drained) will 
answer equally well. It may also be placed upon a block of wood. 

It requires the heat of the stove, ahd during the season of growth, the plant 
should be frequently syringed, and freely watered at the roots ; indeed the treatment 
in the growing season exactly corresponds with that given to tropical Orchids. When 
its growth is completed, moisture must be supplied less liberally : by this means, and 
a cooler temperature, the plant will be brought into a state of rest, when it should be 
kept comparatively diy and cool; indeed, the temperature of the greenhouse is 
quite sufficient whilst the plant is in a state of torpidity. 

On the approach of spring, introduce it again into heat, but, for two or three 
months, administer very little moisture ; by this means, when it is introduced again 
into a growing atmosphere, it will grow and flower with great freedom. 

For the opportunity of figuring this splendid species we are indebted to Messrs. 
Yeitch and Son, of Exeter. 
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GARDEN CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 

• '^ ♦ 

1!he subject of this article is somewhat out of date : it ought to have been intro- 
duced in March ; but as it was then overlooked, we must now view it prospectiYely. 
Tobacco is of great importance to the gardener; it is one of those agents upon which 
he can place confidence, which never deceives him if he applies it with judgment, and 
at the right time ; but it is very costly, and though to the man of property this is 
an affair of minor consequence, there are others who/?«2 the outlay of Ss. 6i. or 4«. 
a pound that occurs several times in the year. Not, however, to dwell upon contm- 
gencies, it is our intention to prove by undeniable fieusts and evidences, that the 
economical gardener and amateur may furnish himself with a very excellent succe- 
daneum, which, though its inherent qualities may not amount to more than two-thirds 
of those possessed by the best American Tobacco, are still very efficient, and are 
farther recommended by the great facility and light expense with which it can be 
obtained. By way of introduction, however, the following sketch is offered as con- 
taining a concise historical view of Tobacco. 

The genus NicoHana comprises about forty species, fourteen of which are 
contained in '* Loudon's Encyclopsedia of Plants," p. 136. It belongs to the 
Solanea, order cxliii. (Nightshades) of Jumeu, its colleagues in the tribe being 
Solanum, Atropa, Datura^ HyoscyamuSj CapHcum, and Physalis. These *' Lurids " 
{Lurida) of Linnseus, axe all of a suspicious sombre character ; they tell of bane and 
poison, and truly the gardener acknowledges the destructive power of the herb, 
which can in a few seconds lay prostrate myriads of those " Vastators" which, if 
they fail to realise Mr. Smee's enthusiastic announcement, do most certainly prey 
upon, and utterly disfigure his best Roses, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, &c., &c. 

The term NicoHana was derived from that of Jean Nicot, ihe agent of the King 
of France at Portugal, who there procured the seeds of the Tobacco from a Dutchman, 
who had obtained them from Florida. Nicot sent them to France in 1560. *' The 
first plant was said to have been presented to Catherine de Medicis, whence the 
name * Herbe de la Eeine.* The name Tobacco, which has superseded all others, is 
that of a certain district of Mexico. Petum or Petume (whence^ evidently, our 
modem genus Petunia is nominally derived) is a Brazilian word." 

There are two species of NicoUana, which alone axe worthy of the gaxdener^s 
attention, for the purposes of washing and fumigation. The first, and earliest known, 
is N. Tabacum, introduced in 1570 ; the second, N. rustica, firom which the Tobacco 
of Syria is prepared ; both are annuals, and are raised from seeds. N, Tabacum^ 
the real Virginian Tobacco, attains the height of 4 to 6 feet, if properly cultivated : 
its leaves are very large and expansive — the lower decurrent down the stem, the 
upper sessile, oblong, acuminate, and of a rich, yellowish green. When fiiUy grown, 
in an open situation, and under the influence of a powerful mid-day sun, they exhale 
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a very powerful odour of Tobacco, which is traceable at a consideiable distance. This 
odour affords proof of the healthj condition and aromatic strength of the herb, as 
does also the large size and full colour of its pink, funnel-shaped flowers, that are 
borne on axillary shoots, and are yeiy ornamental. 

Before we detail the processes which, under our own management, were found to 
be successful, it will not be irrelevant to refer to the culture of Tohaeeo in America, 
as affording a standard of comparison which some persons may turn to advantage. 

" The plants are raised on beds early in the spring, and when they have acquired 
four leaves they are planted in the fields in well-prepared earth, about three feet 
distance every way. Eveiy morning and evening the plants require to be looked 
over, in order to destroy a worm which sometimes invades the bud. When four or 
five inches high they are moulded up. As soon as they have eight or nine leaves, 
and are ready to put forth a stalk, the top is nipped off^ in order to make the leaves 
longer and thicker, by diverting all the energies of the plant to them. After this, the 
buds which sprout fi!om the joints of the leaves are all plucked, and not a day is 
suffered to pass without examining the leaves, to destroy a large caterpillar which is 
sometimes very destructive to them. When they are fit for cutting, which is known 
by the britUeness of the leaves, they are cut with a knife dose to the ground, and 
after lying some time are carried to the drying shed, where the plants are hung up 
by pairs upon lines, having a space between them that they may not tondi one 
another. . In this state they remain to sweat and diy. When perfectly dry the 
leaves are stript from the stalks, and made into small bundles, and tied with one of 
the leaves. These bundles are laid in heaps and covered with blankets. Care is 
taken not to overheat them, lor which reason the heaps are laid open to the air from 
time to time, and spread abroad. This operation is repeated till no more heat is 
perceived in the heaps, and the Tobacco is then stowed away in casks for expov- 
tBLiion "'^Encyclop<Bdia of Plants. 

It has been stated above, that the Virginian species is to be preferred; the 
common '* green" or N. rusUca, with small and viscid leaves, must be rejected as 
worthless in this climate, and extremely difficult to diy and cure. 

The Virginian, on the contrary, is a noble and very handsome plant, and the 
odour it diffuses under a hot sun leads to the conjecture that, if three or four were 
grown in large pots (No. 1,) of rich sandy loam, and retained in a conservatory or 
spacious greenhouse, they might act as a preventive of the aphis. The thought has 
casually occurred, and though no proof can be cited, it might be pmdentially 
acted on. 

Tobacco is equally tender and impatient of firost as the Potato, but if once brought 
into vigorous growth, it becomes firm and strong as the Sunflower. The seeds aro 
small, and should be sown about the middle of March in a pan just below the suriace 
of extremely fine soil, employing the gentle, rather moist warmth of a hotbed or 
propagation house. The seedlings should be sprinkled or dewed with the finest 
rose of a watering-pot, and as they grow, must be thinned to regular distances. 
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When they have attained the proper sabetance and strength (which ereiy good 
propagator well underBtands), they should be removed singly to the smallest pots of 
L'ght-loamy earth, then watered and shaded in a warm frame till growth becomes 
thoroughly established. A removal into a larger size pot, wherein a firm ball 
might be formed, would, without any loss of time, be found very advantageous. 
Fifty fine plants would furnish a vezy ample supply of leaves for a moderate 
establishment 

Sail andfiOurs cultivation. — ^The plant will grow in any kind of ground, but as 
the gardener's object must be to produce a herb replete with highly laborated 
juices, it will be essential to select a place in the garden where the earth is a strong 
(not clayey) unctuous loam, deeply enriched by low-placed manure, and rendered 
open by a fine siliceous sand. We know that the organic products of the foreign 
Tobacco, grown in the hot districts of America, contain narcotic and poisonous pro- 
perties, which are to a certain degree more feeble in the plants of our gardens ; 
nevertheless, during our hot summers, such as those of 1842, 1844, 1846 and 1847, 
if the site lie well to the sun, leaves of great intensity will be produced between June 
and September. In the absence of any correct analysis of the chemical constituents, 
but judging from the slow and progressive combustion of the dry leaves — somewhat 
resembling that of weak touch-paper — ^it should seem that some nitrous salt is 
present in the organism. Hence, we would infer that nitrate of soda or saUpetr$ 
titkight appropriately be applied to the ground, but yet in quantity not exce.eding half 
a pound to the rod of ^i square yards. The bed, or land for a single long row, 
being prepared, and somewhat settled, the plants are transferred with balls entire 
into holes made with a trowel about 18 inches to two feet asunder ; the earth of each 
hole should be loosened by the tool, and the exterior parts of the roots of the plant 
carefully liberated prior to placing each in its hole : the soil must then be insinuated 
among the rootlets, made basin-form over them, and a liberal supply of soft pond- 
water given from a rose. It will be understood that the season of romoval should 
correspond with that devoted to the bedding-out of ornamental plants in May, and 
also, that if the plants be from to 8 inches high, strong, and vigorous in stem and 
leaf, the promise of success will be proportionately great. 

We have never observed the caterpillar spoken of in the previous quotation, but 
thero are depredators which call for a regular inspection ; and moreover, if the season 
be dry, the gardener should be alert to give timely waterings, after which the surface 
soil should be moved with a hand-fork, to obviate any baking or incrustation that 
generally results from artificial waterings. Whero there is plenty of room, as the 
Tobacco plant is very ornamental — quite as much so as the Digitalis — ^it will not be 
amiss to introduce it here and thero, in sunny spots of the shrubbery or garden-plots, 
wherein tall plants are admissible. 

Curing, — ^We approve of the removal of side-shoots, in order to divert all the 
powers of the plant, to the production and sustenance of expansive leaves, but 
cannot see any necessity for the destruction of the flower, at least of those at the 
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summits, when growth has attained its maximum. However, the gardener should 
try experiments, and render himself master of his subject, taking ornament as well 
as utility into due consideration 

We now presume that the leaves are fiilly developed, and perfected by the 
maturing sun of July and August ; when, therefore, a little flacddity and change of 
tint are discovered, all leaves so affected should be cut off, close to the stem, and the 
midribs pared off with a very sharp knife to nearly a level with the under sur&ce of the 
leaf-plate. They are then to be strung and suspended in pairs, over a line stretched 
under an airy shed till the sap be carried off or absorbed. At that time the leaves 
will become dry and lax, but not by any means brittle ; they are then to be rendered 
as flat as possible, and laid in that position in a box to which a lid is adapted that will 
exactly fit and drop in upon the herb. The practical man will soon discover that he 
must collect his leaves successively, because many will have attained the required 
condition long before the time when growth shall have ceased ; however, enough 
will be collected to ensure a moderate degree of fermentation under a gradual 
pressure, which should be increased by an increased weighting of the superposed 
board. 

As leaves so obtained have never yet been found sufficiently pungent, we have 
generally introduced a very small proportion of the most powerful " returns " Tobacco, 
aided by a few grains of finely powdered saltpetre, among the leaves at their final 
pressure. Thus, supposing 500 leaves to be collected by the end of September, and 
by gradual diying and pressure to have become pale brown, with a sensible odour of 
Tobacco, twenty ounces of purchased Tobacco, and one-fifth that weight of nitre, 
(t. e. four ounces), will suffice for the whole quantity ; each leaf as it is laid straight 
and single in the boxes, receives its proportion of these materials. A little care 
and precision are required in this arrangement ; but if the pressure and curing be 
carefully conducted in a diy room during winter, not a leaf will decay, and by the 
time that Aphides begin to intrude, a copious supply will be obtained, and of a 
quality sufficient for direct fumigation by the bellows, or to be burned in pots, and 
finally for the preparation of steeping liquor by infusion in boiling water. 

Tobacco-paper may also be prepared by soaking the stoutest porous brown paper 
in this infusion, made very strong, and with the further addition of a littie more salt- 
petre, just enough to produce a slow touch-paper when dried. This paper is exceed- 
ingly pungent, so much so as to be offensive to the eyes : it would therefore be prudent 
to bum it in pots, and not in the bellows. Whenever a steep liquor is prepared, 
the Tobacco remaining will not be lost ; because, after being again dried, it can be 
used for fumigation, either in pots or otherwise. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE THE MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS AND 

PLANT-HOUSES. 

The time baa now arrived when those who hare not ahready began, will be 
making preparations for getting their tender plants into their winter quarters ; and 
as, even among practical men, much diversity of opinion exists as to what constitutes 
good practice in the management of plant-houses, we suspect a few remarks at this 
season on the subject, will not prove unacceptable to many of our amateur Mends. 
As remarked of flower-garden plants at p. 160, most of the plant collections throughout 
the country require a severe weeding, whereby they would be cleared of many 
hundreds of plants which now encumber them, much to the advantage of those 
plants which might be left. Fortunately, however, all plant-lovers begin to see the 
advantage of growing selections as distinguished from collections of plants ; and the 
recognition of the principle, that good things well managed are capable of affording 
more real pleasure than great quantities of ill-managed, ugly, gawky plants, is now 
beconung pretty general. This of itself will do much good, as the more both 
gardeners and amateurs enter into the spirit of specimen-plant growing, the more 
will they see the necessity of giving house-room to such plants only as are really 
worthy of it, while the thousands of comparatively worthless plants which now 
crowd the lists of nurserymen, will be thrown to the rubbish-heap. We do not say 
that all these plants are unworthy of cultivation, as many persona of uncultivated 
taste may consider them very beautiful ; but when we know that, without either 
greater trouble or expense, better and far more beautiful things can bo grown — ^why 
not grow them ? 

Of what earthly use can it be to grow two or three hundred varieties of Camellia 
which some of the continental nurserymen profess to sell, when we know there are 
not twenty really firstprate kinds among them ? Would it not bespeak better taste 
to grow the good kinds only, and, if a number of plants are required, duplicate with 
two or three of the best of each variety. Again, of Ericas, though in plant catalogues 
upwards of five hundred species are enumerated, and the nurserymen have almost as 
many varieties, who would think of growing that quantity for the sake of saying 
•* I have every known kind," when we are aware that one hundred kinds would take 
the cream of the whole collection, and that with fifty more there would be very few 
left that a cultivator would care about giving pot-room to. If, however, selection is 
so much required among hard-wooded plants, still more is it needed among soft- 
wooded ones, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and the like. 
The varieties of these plants are almost innumerable, and, except to those who are 
always among them, almost indistinguishable. 

Let us however hope the time is coming, when the importance of growing good 
plants only will be generally acted upon, and then we have no doubt the importance 
of growing specimens, as distinguished from the poor miserable wretches we too 
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often see, will be generally recognised throughoat the country, and not be confined 
almost to one or two localities, as at the present time. 

These remarks are offered in connection with the management of plants and 
plant-houses, for the purpose of directing attention to the indispensable necessity of 
giving ample room to every plant ; for without this, success in plant cultivation is 
impossible. We all know that if we plant a crop of cabbages too thick, or sow peafl 
without allowing sufficient room between the rows to admit the sun and air freely 
among them, that we neither get fine cabbages nor yet good peas, because the plants 
being crowded together, do not get sufficient light and air to elaborate the juices 
properly, and consequently they are not only deficient in flavour, but also in those 
nutritive and life-sustaining qualities for which these vegetables are so much 
admired. Now plants cultivated in pots or under glass, though they may not produce 
edible fruits, obey the same laws of nature, and to bring them to due perfection, they 
must have an abundant supply of both light and air, and that not by fits and starts, 
but, if first-class cultivation is aimed at, regularly day by day. Hence specimen 
plants, whether in-door or out, should never be allowed to touch each other, nether 
should they be so placed, especially during the winter months, that they do not get 
a good share of light on all sides. 

With reference to the influence of light, as connected with plant cultivation, it 
would appear that the theory of its importance is not borne out by practice, inasmuch 
as no decided improvement has resulted from its use ; but, on the contrary, we know 
some of the best practical gardeners in the country are decidedly opposed to 
the use of sheetpglass. So feur as our own experience enables us to judge, we have 
no great affection for it, and, except for its superior appearance and economy in 
repairs, we should not care much about using it Singular as it may appear, it is not 
more singular than true, that nearly all the best specimens of both firuits and plants 
sent to the London exhibitions, are grown under common glass, and very firequentiy 
in heavy houses, seemingly ill-adapted for first-class cultivation. We have been 
growing plants under sheet-glass of the best quality for some time past, and we find 
that houses so glazed require much closer attention in changeable weather, and are 
very liable to scorch the plants if neglected. 

Where houses are glazed with sheet-glass in large squares, they should be freely 
ventilated very early in the morning, espedaUy in the early part of the season, and 
they should not be shut up so early in the afternoon as is customary with the 
common greenhouses. The ventilation of horticultural erections is a subject of 
great interest at the present time, and promises to occupy a good share of publio 
attention. Those who have gleaned their information on this subject from their 
daily practice, know, as their fathers knew before them, how necessaiy it is to the 
well-being of plants, that there should be a constant interchange or renewal of the 
air in plant and forcing structures, not only during the day, but also during the 
ni^t, and good gardeners take care to have a thorough circulation of it at all times 
and at all seasons when it is possible to admit it. 
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The disciples of the theoiy promulgated by Mr. Ward, in whose air-tight glass 
cases plants such as Cacti, Orchids, Ferns, and other Cryptogams, managed to drag 
out an enfeebled existence for many months, ran away with the idea some years 
back, that because these plants lived, other plants must grow, and consequently 
ventilation became a very secondary consideration among scientific men ; indeed, we 
recoUect a range of houses, the top sashes of which were all screwed down, and the 
result was, the black Hambro' Grapes became red ones in succeeding years, and the 
gardener lost his situation. To these houses air was admitted by holes cut midway 
between the glass and the footpath of the house in the back wall ; but these holes 
we never reopened, except to lower the temperature of the house. Horticultural 
architects, who too frequently know nothing of practical gardening, soon took up the 
idea, because it was fashionable ; and hence it would be easy to point to iron-roofed 
houses built about that tame, which were so badly ventilated, as to render it 
impossible, without shading in sunny weather, to prevent the plants being 
scorched to death. This was one of the reasons why metallic-roofed houses became 
so unpopular, and were so much dreaded by professional men. 

We have always laid it down as a rule, that plant and forcing-houses should 
never be closed during either ni^t or day except in the most severe weather, but 
that " from night to mom, from mom to dewy eve," there should be a constant and 
perpetual interdiange of the external and internal atmospheres. While, however, 
we would do everything in our power to secure this interchange, there are one or two 
things which must be carefully guarded against We all know how very injurious it 
is to the animal frame to be placed in a current or dran^t, and that a current of 
air admitted through a broken window will lay the foundation of diseases which wiD 
quickly gather a strong man to his fathers. Scarcely less iiyurious are currents of 
air to plants, no matter whether they be warm or cold ; and there are certain green* 
bouse plants — as, for illustration, Boronia Mmdata and pkmata, Crawsa iaUgnai 
the whole tribe of Oomfhalobiwm^ and many other Swan Eiver and New Holland 
plants — which, if placed in a current, will not only refuse to grow, but will positively 
die. Even Heaths hate a current such as is admitted by the small opening of a 
sash, but they delight in a free circulation of air, admitted in a volume, so as to act 
upon the whole plant at the same time. No greater proof can be given of the ii\ju- 
rious tendency of currents of air to plants, than the fact, that a current of frosty air 
admitted through a broken square will kill a plant in a greenhouse, the temperature 
of which shall never be below the freezing point, while the same plant, though frozen 
quite hard, but protected from a current, would be uniigured. This bet we proved 
several times during the last severe winter, and so satisfisustory was it to us, that 
while we admit all the air we can to our plant-houses, we always take care to guard 
against strong currents. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the ventilation of plant-houses 
\B an operation which requires careful management, and is a point in cultivation 
which it is necessary should be well studied. In congenial weather, of course, air 
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can be admitted at any and every part of the house, but in severe weather it is 
necessary to exercise great caution. Of all the plans which have come under our 
observation for winter ventilation, that of admitting cold air by means of drains 
passing from the outside of the back wall under the house to the heating apparatus, 
and escaping upwards among the hot-water pipes, is the best ; and if some wire 
gauze or perforated zinc be placed along every alternate light at the top of the house, 
the ventilation can be regulated with very great nicety, and without any fear of doing 
injury, so long as the heating apparatus is kept warm. The cold-air drains under the 
house should be of considerable size, not less than nine inches square, so that, in the 
case of ripening forced fruits, a large volume of fresh air can be constantly rushing 
in ; and as the quantity of air admitted will be governed by the escape at the top of 
the house, no fear need be entertained of cold currents, so long as the back venti- 
lators are properly regulated. Of houses thus arranged we have never closed the 
cold-air drains at any time during the last three years, and by strangers the atmo- 
sphere has always been admired for its fresh and wholesome feel. In these houses 
the lower pipe of the heating apparatus is laid in a tank, so that the air receives a 
necessary supply of moisture before it passes among the plants ; and when we require 
a very moist atmosphere, it also passes through a coarse, moist, woollen net, which 
makes it all that can be desired for plant cultivation. Of course, Uus system of 
ventilation enjoins a waste of heat and an increased consumption of fuel ; but that we 
do not care for, so long as we are sure we are benefiting our plants by the additional 
expense. 

Some modification of this plan we should recommend to every one who is 
desirous of excelling as a plant cultivator, and we would particularly impress upon 
amateurs the importance of guarding against currents in their plant-houses, especially 
during the winter season. Taking the precautions previously pointed out, and 
guarding against over-excitement as to temperature, with due attention to watering, 
and allowing each plant plenty of room, and thorough cleanliness both in the plants, 
pots, stages, and houses, success is certain ; but neglect any one of these points, and 
you will most assuredly and deservedly pay the penalty of your indiscretion before 
another summer dawns upon us. Next month we shall have something to say on 
the classification of plants in greenhouses, &c. 
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CULTURE OF THE GENUS LAQERSTR(EMIA. 

This is certainly so splendid a genns of shrabs, that, taking it altogether, feur 
can surpass it ; the management of the species, also, when understood, is far from 
being difficult, although a person unacquainted with their habits would be yeiy likely 
to come to a different conclusion. 

There are only seren species known, all natives of the East Indies, China, and 
the neighbouring parts ; sis only of these have come under our notice as having been 
introduced ; namely, L. elegans, grandiflora, indica, parviftoray regiruB, and speciosa. 
Of these, all except elegans are old inhabitants of our stoves, especially indica and 
regintB, the former of which was introduced in 1769, and the latter in 1792 : the 
others, with the exception of the one above-mentioned, have all been brought into this 
country during the present century. 

With us, under proper management, they form deciduous shrubs and trees of 
some size and great beauty. Growing naturally within the tropics, the temperature 
of the stove is necessary to grow them to perfection. 

L. degam is now beautifully in flower in the large conservatory at Ohatsworth. 
The plant in some* respects resembles L. indica, but its growth is far more 
robust, its flowering season is later, and its whole habit, when the two are seen 
together, very distinct The blossoms are produced in large leafy panicles at the 
extremities of the branches ; they are large, rich rose-coloured and yellow, curled, 
and very showy. It is a native of the East Indies, and was discovered by Dr. 
Wallich. Introduced in 1 84 1 . 

I/, grandiflora, — ^This is another very gay species, bearing a profusion of rose- 
coloured flowers. The blossoms themselves afe something larger than the last, but 
the panicles being less, they scarcely make so much show as those of elegans. 
It was found on the hill-sides, at Chittagong, in the East Indies, and was introduced 
here in 1818. 

L. indica. — This has been the longest known to us, and is probably the hand* 
somestof the whole ; certainly no introduced species has yet surpassed it : its graceful 
slender branches, small bright green leaves, and large terminal panicles of showy 
rose-coloured curled flowers, render it an object which cannot be passed without 
admiration. It is a native of China and Japan, where it forms one of the most 
esteemed shrubs, growing eight or ten feet high. 

L, pan9iJlara,'—ThiB has perhaps the fewest attractions to recommend it to our 
notice of any of the kinds. The panicles are produced at the termination of the 
branches, and are many-flowered, but the flowers are small and white, and although 
pretty when examined, yet make but little appearance in a collection of plants. 
It grows on the mountain-sides of the Circars, in the East Indies, and forms a 
8prea4ing shrub about twelve feet high. The natives are said to make use of its 
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wood for yarious puiposoB. It was introduced into our stoves in 1818, but is now 
rarely seen in collections. 

L. regiruB, — ^This is a magnificent kind, with fine terminal panicles of laige rich 
rosy-purple flowers, and very spreading branches^ It is a native of the woods of . 
the Gircars, in the East Indies, and also of Java and Malabar, where it grows 
amongst the rocks, and forms a tree about twenty feet high. It was introduced in 
1792, but has been little cultivated for many years, 

L. speciosa, — ^The flowers of thiB species are about the size of those of L. indiea^ 
rich rose-colour, and disposed in terminal racemes. They are very showy. The 
plant is a native of China, where it grows to a tree, twenty feet or more high; and 
was introduced into this country in 1826. It is &r ixom being conmion. 

The cultivation of the above species may be stated as follows : — 

If the plants are intended to be grown in pots, the proper $ail for them is two 
parti good sandy loam, one part sandy heath-mould, and one part well rotted leaf- 
mould : let these be well mixed together, but neither broken veiy fine or sifted* 
The pots must be well drained with plenty of potsherds, and it is advantageous to 
mix a portion of broken pots with the soil. 

It is indispensable that abundance of pot-roam be given, as the roots will in no 
case endure cramping ; and it is not improbable but this has been one of the many 
causes of failure in the successful management of these desirable plants. 

Bottom-heat is a very important item in their cultivation; the pots must 
therefore be set where they will receive a genial warmth either from a flue, hotr 
water pipes, or other vehicle for conveying that requisite. They will not» however, 
flourish long if plunged in a fermenting medium, chiefly because the roots are liaUe 
to perish from stagnant moisture. They thrive much the best» however, if tumad 
out into the open border of a stove near to a flue, hot-water pipe, or any other 
situation where they can eujoj a brisk heat at the roots. In such a position they 
grow with unusual vigour, and produce flowers in the greatest profusion. The only 
soil requisite in such a place, is a good sandy loam. 

During the season of growth they require a high temperature and great humidity. 
Syringe freely every day, and give an abundant supply of water to the roots. 
About the end of June this large proportion of water must be gradually diminished, 
although a good stove heat should still be kept up, and the roots must yet receive 
a liberal supply of water : this will form their flowering season. 

About the end of September or beginnii^ of October, the flowering season will 
be over, then gradually lower the temperature, and diminish the quantity of water 
t6 the roots, until by the beginning of November the plants will be brought into a 
state of rest, when, if they are grown in the borders of the stove, they may be kept 
perfectly dry during the whole of the winter months, that is, from November to 
February. If they are growing in pots, it is requisite to remove the pots from the 
exciting situations in which they were placed to grow, to one more temperate, but 
where however they will receive no moisture, except they show signs of great 
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suffering fbr the want of it. If this role be followed of keeping them perfectly 
dry through the winter, no fear need be entertained of losing them ; for although 
the leaves all fell, and the plants look naked and withered, yet when spring 
approaches, they burst out again with renewed yigour from this temporary torpidity, 
and produce firm strong shoots three, four, or five feet long. 

At the end of February or beginning of March, all the previous year*s wood 
should be pruned according to its strength, to within a few eyes of the old branches ; 
the stronger shoots to two or three eyes, and the weaker ones to within one or two 
eyes. When this operation is finished, the plants will have a naked stump-like 
appearance, but the vigorous growth which will follow this treatment more than 
compensates for the want of ornament and extra trouble which the performance of 
it entails. 

When the plants are pruned, and begin to show signs of returning growth by 
the swelling of the buds, commence administering a small portion of water ; but at 
first this must be done very gradually and with due caution, until the buds begin to 
burst. When these signs appear, if the plants are in pots, immediately repot them, 
giving abundance of root-room as before directed. After which, replace them in the 
places where they grew the previous year, and as the growth advances, increase the 
heat and moisture, and furnish them with every possible stimulant to render their 
development as rapid and as perfect as possible. By the end of Jime when this is 
completed, treat them again as recommended for the flowering season. They are 
increased pretty readily by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, which should be 
planted immediately after being separated, in pots of fine sand, and placed in heat 
under a hand-glass. 

When rooted, pot them off in a mixture of light sandy loam, heath-mould, and 
leaf-mould, equal parts, and again place them in a close heat until they have begun 
to grow, then remove and treat them in the same way as the old plants. 



CULTUEB OF LIMSIA ANETHIFOLIA. 

This plant is a native of New Holland, in arid situations, and was introduced in 
1825. The best soil is a mixture of two parts heath mould, and one part light sandy 
loam only partially broken. 

Drain well with plenty of broken potsherds, and mix a good portion in the soil in 
which the plants are potted ; also a few pieces of charcoal and freestone mixed through 
the soil is not without its use. Give plenty of root-room in potting, for if the roots 
are cramped in too small pots they invariably suffer — often die. 

The roots, although vigorous in their growth, will neither endure great drought 
or over watering ; it is necessaiy therefore always to administer this element with 
caution. It is advisable not to place them out of doors during the summer season. 
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as is the custom mth oUier greenhouse plants, bat let them hare as milch air sod 
light in the greenhouse during the season as possible* 

Propagation is effected by cuttings taken off vhen lipe, and planted thin and 
shallow in pots of fine sand. Place the pots in a cool, dry part of the propagating 
house, and water with the greatest caution. In about six weeks or two months they 
will have struck root; they may then be planted in small pots, and again placed 
under a hand-glass until they have begun to grow, after which they may be exposed 
to the air of the greenhouse. 



CULTURE OF CONOSTEPHIUM PENDULUM. 

This plant, like all the others of this natural order, will not bear crowding 
amongst other plants of a different habit ; its foliage soon suffers ; it is therefore 
advisable to place them in company with Ericcis, Proteaceous plants, and others which 
require plenty of air and room for their delicate foliage. 

If it be placed out of doors in summer, which is scarcely advisable, be particularly 
cautious that it stand in no situation either much exposed to winds or direct sunshine, 
or under the drip of trees. 

Always pot before the roots have become dosely matted, that is, as soon as they 
have spread moderately through the soil ; by this means a vigorous growth will be 
sustained, and the plant meet with no check. 

The soil most suitable is a mixture of three parts very sandy heath mould and 
one part light sandy loam ; mix and break them together, but not too fine, and mix 
a few broken potsherds with it 

Give a laige proportion of drainage, for if the water stagnates in the least, this 
plant cannot be kept healthy. On the other hand, the soil in the pots must never 
be allowed to become dry and baked, for either the extremes of over moisture or 
drought the tender roots are unable to bear. 

Cuttings will strike root if planted in pots of sand, and placed under a bell or 
hand-glass. 
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IfEW OR BEAUTIFUL FLAMTB FIGURED AND DESCRIBED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 
PERIODICALS FOR BBPTEHBER. 

Amomuii yiTXLLiNVM. The history of this plant is unknowii. It flowered in the garden of the 
Horticultiml Society in May last, and is supposed to have been receiyed firom the East India 
Cknnpany. It grows about two feet high, with oblong wayy leayes ; and the flowers are deep 
yellow, strongly ydned with red, growing in a short close spike, sessile among the uppermost 
leaves. It proves to be a stove perennial, requiring plenty of moisture and heat during its growth, 
but afterwards to be kept nearly dxy. It flourishes in a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and is 
easily increased by division of the roots when in a torpid state.— -^o<. Rsg.^ 52. 

Dbndrobiux Kurui. This handsome plant is not unworthy to be placed by the side of its 
near aUy, the beautiful i>. utemdwm,^ from which it differs in having larger flowers, in short, 
lateral, few-flowered horizontal racemes. They are of a bright rose colour, and retain their fresh- 
ness longer than is usual in this genus. It was introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Co., of Exeter, 
who received it from their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. It is a native of Java.— £of. Bag,^ 47. 

Edgwokthia chrysantha. This shrub was found by Mr. Fortune in Chusan, and by him was 
sent to the Horticultural Society in April, 1845. It is allied to Edffworthia (Daplme) Oardneri, 
a Nepal plant witii a similar habit, from whic^ it differs in having longer and more slender flowers, 
larger flower heads, and a much more silky hairiness on the outside of the flower. It is a green- 
house or half hardy shrub ; growing freely in a compost of three parts sandy loam and one of ixafy 
peat. A free drainage is necessary ; for although it requires an ample supply of water during the 
summer months, it is liable to damp off if this point is not properly attended to. For a few weeks 
in winter very little water is required. Being sweet scented and a plant of free growth, it may be 
expected to prove a useiul addition to our greenhouse or half hardy plants belonging to the 
natural order of Daphnads. In order to make it flower, the Chinese bind the stems so as to form 
a loop ; and this practice has been followed with success in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society, where it produced its yellow flowers in the month of May. — Bot. Jteg., 48. 

Efidendbum ptbifokmb. This very pretty litUe species was imported from Cuba by Messrs. 
Loddiges, with whom it flowered in January last The leaves are unusually thick and fleshy, 
about four inches long, on littie pseudo-bulbs, which look like inverted pears. Notwithstanding its 
diminutive stature, the flowers are fully two and a half inches in diameter, with reddish yellow 
sepals and petals, and a pale straw-coloured lip veined with crimson. — Bot. Beg., 50. 

ExoGONiUM PVBOA. This is the true Jalap plant ; that is to say, the species of Bindweed which 
inhabits woods in Xalapa, in Mexico, whence the name ; and where the tuberous purgative roots 
are collected, dried, and sent to Europe for medical use. The whole order of Bindweeds possess 
the properties of Jalap in a more or less marked degree ; and if we do not employ the creeping 
roots, or the seeds, of the species that grow in our hedges, it is only because exotic plants are more 
active. In cultivation this should be regarded as a stove herbaceous climber, which grows freely 
in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mould in equal portions. After flowering it should be allewed 
to become gradually dry ; and, eventually, may be placed (pot and soil) in a celUu* or similar situa- 
tion, where it is out of the reach of damp and frt>6t, and where it may remain until the following 
April, when it should again be fresh potted and started in heat. It flowers late in the autumn, and 
requires a stove heat at that time, otherwise the flowers will not expand.*— ^ot Reg., 49. 

Gasdsnia L0N0I8TTLA. AnotiicT beautiful white flowering Gardenia, from tropical Western 
Africa, where it was discovered' by Mr. Whitfield. It flowered in June last with Messrs. Lucomboy 
Pinoe, and Co., Exeter ; and is a handsome and most distinctly marked species with long 
flowers and a style twice the length of the corollas, terminated by a lazge globose stigma. It 
requires the heat of the stove for its successful cultivation, and does not seem shy of flowering.-— 
Boi. Mag,, 4322. 
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IxoBA Gbiffithii. The ample foliage^ the lai:ge oompaet cyme of yety ridi ydlow and ozang^- 
oolpured flowersy with the long slender tabe of the corolla, and the ahnoet orbicular segments, 
together with the blmit and short-toothed cal/x, distinguish this firom the nmneroos qwcies hi^ierto 
known to ns of the present genns. It was introdooed from Singapore by the son of Mr. Low, of 
the Clapton Nursery, and has been, we believe, disposed of by him under the unpublished and 
scarcely appropriate name of laoora hydro/ngeoeformu. Its present name sores to oommemonte 
its first discoverer, the late Mr. Griffith. It is a really noble species, and will prove invahiahle to 
our stoves, where it requires the same treatment as our favourites of the genus, 7. eoccmea and 
ttriata i to both of which it is supoior in the size of the inflcaesoence and the faoge leaves, some 
of which are a foot in lengtii.^Bot M^^ 432& 

LisiANTHiTS AOUTANOULus. Soods of tfais grecD flowesuig plant WBTO ssut to the R4>yal Gardsns 
at Kew by Mr. Purdie. Hie plants wero raised in a wann stove, and kept in a greenhouse during 
the period of flowering— ^e summer months. The species appear to be biennial, and is remarkable 
for the unusually green hue of the flowersw — BoL Mag,, 4324. 

MsDiif iLLA 8PBCI0SA. The genus MedmUtOf remarkable for the beauty of die feHage, and tiw 
delicacy of Ihe flowers, was established by Gandidiand, in the Botany of Freydnet^s Voyage, in 
honour of Don Josi de MedinUla y Pineda, Governor of Ihe Marianne Islands, in whidi group the 
first species (^M'. rotea) was discovered. M. gpeowaOf as its name would imply, is among the most 
beautiful, and periiaps exceeds all the other species, in the fine pantde of delicate rose-coloured 
flowers, gracefully drooping firom among the ridi green and ample foliage. It is an inhabitant of 
Java, and is among the treasures of that iidand sent home to Messrs. Y^tch and Son, by Mr. Thos. 
Lobb.— ^oe. Mag., 4321. 

Tbopaoluii spbciosuh, Soi, Mag., 4S23. See Mag. Botemy, 1 173 of the present volume. 

ViBiTRNUM PLiCATUM. This plsut IB a native of the northern parts of the Chinese Empire, and 
was found cultivated in the gardens of the rich, by whom it was much admired. When fuH-grown 
it forms a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a most profiue bloomer, forming numerous heads of 
snow-ball flowers, like the common Gueldres Rose. It win, donbtlete, prove perfectly hardy in 
England ; and on account of its neat habit, will probably become a great &vonrite in our gardens. 

B9t, Reg., 51. 



NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING PLANTS, IN FLOWER, IN THE DIFFERENT GARDENS AND 
NURfiERIES IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 

AcHiMBKBB wr. A Collection of seedling Achimenes have been forwarded fhmi York by 
MesEffS. Backhouse, all of them of the small A. eoccinea varieties, but varying in colour greatly 
from each other. The first, A . wmuta, is somewhat larger than the others, apparentiy raised betwixt 
A . rotewM and A. pakna, and partakeef, in a medium way, of both its parents in tize and cdour, whidi 
is an intense purplish lilac, bright yellow in the^ throat It is a prolific bloomer, foliage small, 
dark green tinged with reddish purple beneath, the same colour extendhig to the calyx, stems and 
peduncles of the flowers. It will certainly become one of the most prised among the cultivators of 
the Achimenes. The second, ^1. oocoinea iniermedia, has fine bright scarlet flowers, smaller than 
A. roteum, which is apparentiy its parent The third, A. eoccinea mtperba, fine, deep scarlet, with 
sli^t marks down the centre of the petals, somewhat larger than A. eoecinea. The fourth, A. 
coeefnea grantdi/lora ignea, is a crimson scarlet, very rich and brilliant, form round, with compact 
clean edges, free bloomer, and is a very fine variety. The habits of the three h»t-mentioned 
varieties are very similar to the A. coetmea species. 

Apios tubb&osa. This plant we found growing most luxuriantly at Redleaf, over a trdliaed 
covered path, and flowering abundantly, though not beautifhl as regards the odour (which is a dingy 
brown); yet from the perfume (being equal to Mignonette) we think 'it deserving of more extend ve 
cultivation as a climber. In another respect it is valuable, from its roots being an article that 
may be eaten widi safety. The habit is handsome, and as it blooms late in the season (August and 
September), when most of the scented flowers are over, adds another value to the plant It was 
introduced so early as 1640, and is not now in very general cultivation. 
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Camfaudla LAcriFLOiu.. In the gardens of the late Mr. Wells, Redleaf, Kent, this old though 
fine plant was flowering most profusely, Tarying, aeoording to treatment, from husfay plants one 
foot high, to splendid specimens tax feet high, completely laden with delicate pale blue tinted 
flowers. When seen in such a state as the latter, it makes a yeiy handsome appearance in the 
flower garden. 

Phtsostxoia TiBoixiAivA. A fine and very useful plant for the border, haying long raeemes 
four feet high, forming a compact bush, nearly the same in diameter, coYered with long deep blue 
flowenk The specimen here noticed was in the gardens of the late Mr. Wells, Redleaf. 

Ertthbina BiDwijuLiAiiA. We have recently receiyed from Messrs. Yeitdi, Exeter, a specimen, 
in flower, of this charming hybrid yariety. In habit it is very neat and pretty ; blooms when not 
more than twenty inches high, sending forth a q>ike upwards of nine inches in length. The 
flowers are of a most beautifiil crimson, smaller than £, CrittoifaUij but certainly far superior in 
colour, and appears to flower equal^ as free. We hope to see this handsome yariety generally 
cnltiyated* 

HuioPHiLA TEiFiDA. An elegant growing antumnal plant, we belieye, introduced by the 
Horticultural Society, from whom Messrs. Backhouse, York, receiyed seeds, and who £ayonred 
us with a specimen in flower. It has a slender and diffuse habit ; much branched ; producing 
beautiM sky-blue flowers in abundance. It is certainly one of the prettiest annuals of recent 
introduction. 

IxiA SPB. Koy. Messrs. Backhouse, York, haye also iayoured us with flowers of a most 
brilliant orange scarlet oolour, thought to be an Ixia. It was receiyed by them from Caffraria, and 
expected to proye half hardy. The flower scape is from eighteen inches to two feet high^ with 
distant lateral racemes near tweWe inches from the apex or extremity downwards, producing an 
abundance of bloom. The foliage is long, narrow, and yery graoefuL 

Ixoiu JAYAifiCA. At the July fete of the Horticultural Society, Chiswick^ Messrs Veitch 
exhibited a new species of Ixora, from Jaya, which will form a decided acquisition to the species 
already in cultlyation. The plant has large trusses of rich apricot coloured flowers, which are^ 
when first expanded, a bright maize yellow, giving each truss a yaried appearance. The 
individual flower is as large as /. eoccinea^ and quite pointed at the tip of the'petals. The foliage 
is handsome ; and it is in all respecto a plant to suit cultivators as a specimen. 

Oncidiuu spb. NOV. Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney, have recently flowered a most beautiful 
variety of Oncid. It has flowers yerging upon 0. Lanceanum in size, and colour of labellum, 
which is a deep ro^ purple on the upper or narrow part, extending to the centre, when it breaks 
off into small spoto near the edge, which is white ; the sepals and petals are nearly allied to the 
Ivridum gvittaJtwn varieties, having a pale ground, richly spotted with brown. It is a yery superior 
species in every respect 

Pleboha bleoans. This remarkably handsome plant was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society's Rooms, Regent-street, by Messrs. Veiteh,- Exeter, who received it from the Oigan 
Mountains of Brazil. It has a superior advantage over all the species, being yery dwarf ; 
forming quite a bush ; with neat foliage of a peculiar bright and glossy green ; the flowery are of 
the richeist purple, almost surpassing the splendid species P, KwUhiana, figured in our Magazine, 
No. 138, and nearly as large. The blooms possess a great attraction, as they last considerably 
longer than most of the other species ; this quality will make the plant a great ornament to the 
greenhonse. 
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OPEBATIONS FOE OCTOBER. 

Sqi cs it will be impofluble to Gdcakte during the remainder of the season npon the absence of 
frost, we must henceforth look chiefly to our glass erections for tiiat pleasure and satisfaction 
deriTable from paying attention to flowers, or cultivating them. We do not recommend that the 
flower-garden and grounds, although the number and quality of their attractions may have been 
considerably reduced by severe weather, should be comparatively abandoned. Both, as well as 
every garden, whatever be its character as to size and situation, is capable of being rendered 
interesting, and indeed attractive, throughout the whole year. And now b the period to look to 
those matters which such a consideration involves. If no other obstacles present themselves, the 
season of year does not intervene to prevent the immediate commencement of such alterations and 
improvements as may have been determined upon. It may be, that neither of the latter are in 
contemplation, and, indeed, that there is littie necessity for any ; but we would recommend that 
an examination be made, with a view to ascertain whether there is^not a want of evergreens, or of 
those fruit-bearing plants whose ripe berries, &c, amply atone for the absence of flowers, and the 
introduction of whidi might produce a pleasing variation, if nothing else were effected. 

In the absence of anything in the way of improvements, &c., the operations of the present 
month are of a very routine nature. A considerable share of attention should be devoted to the 
production and preservation of flowers. The forcing-houses of pits will soon require to be in 
steady, but full operation. Bulbs to flower in pots may still be potted ; and, towards the aid of 
the month, some of the first potted ones will be getting fit to introduce into the forcing department 
By that time, also, Roses and many others may find their way there. While we give these direc- 
tions, and although we can understand the charm of Roses, &c, in December, the culturist must 
be admonished not to neglect those many things which will gratify him with their blossoms with- 
out the aid of the forcing-house being had recourse to. 

All newly-raised plants, intended to fill and decorate the flower-garden in 1848, ought to be 
well rooted and properly hardened off by this time, and, in short, should be in their winter quartersL 
But when there they must not receive unnecessary shelter, or their bursting into growth will be the 
undesirable consequence. Whether they are indulged with greenhouse room, or simply preserved 
in cold pits, shelter from excessive wet and injurious cold is the only protection required. 

The state of the weather will decide how soon the saving of seeds, lifting tuberous-rooted or 
bulbous plants, and such-like business, is brought to a dose. In the event of a prevalence of very 
wet weather, the latter will be better out of the ground as soon as they have become matured. 

Those pot-plants which require the protection of a greenhouse, and that may have been standing 
in the open air up to this time, should not remain there until their last devdopments are ^cut " 
with frost, but they should be forthwith housed. It is the best way to arrange all plants in thdr 
winter quarters at once, and it should always be done where drcumstances will permit its accom- 
plishment. Let great care be taken that no plants are stowed away which are infected with insects. 

Stove plants generally, and Orchids, have simply to be maintained in that quiescent state into 
which the majority of them will have, by this time, descended. Those in blossom, and such as are 
growing, must be treated according to the requirement of the condition in which they are in. Do 
not lose any proper opportunity of giving abundance of air to the stove and Orchid house that 
contains those plants which are at rest 

In the floweivgarden grounds, and elsewhere, let eveiything be perseveringly kept dean 
and tidy. 
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BEGONIA FUCHSIOIDES. 



MONCECIA. 



(FMhaU-Uke Dcfoiita.) 



Natwral Ordtr. 
BBGONIACBJS. 



Ordtr. 
POLYANDRIA. 



Gbnbsic CBAHAvrmu.'^MaU/ltfibers.—Calpx wantiiig. 
Corolla polypetaloua ; petals oommonly four, noeqiiAl. 
Female Jlowen^—Calpje wanting. Corolla with Cram 
fear to nine petals, generally nneqnal. Btiflee three, 
bifid. Capsule triquetrous, wtaged, three-oelled, many- 
seeded. 

Sraciiic Charactsb.— i*2afitashrab. *'i8ton erect, 
two to three feet high, terete^ suooulent, glabrons, 
slightly tinged with red. Leaves copious, distichous, 
alternate, rather small, about an inch-and-a-half long, 
dark full green, obliquely oblong-ovate, slightly falcate, 
acute, serrated, glabrous,the margins obscurely ciliated, 
often tinged with red. iSMiiiilfr oblong, obtuse, coloured. 
Flowers on dichotomoosly branched, pendent panicles, ' 
dicecious, rarely monooious ; all of a rich, deep, scarlet 



cdonr. Pedicels braoteated ; bracUas lanceolate, acu- 
minate, opposite^ Male Jlowers^Sepals four, almost 
dosed over the stamens ; two ovate, la^e and boat- 
shaped, thick and fleshy, opposite and external ; the 
other two smaller, oblong, or approaching to obovate, 
slightly concare, of a thinner, almost membranous 
texture. Column of stamens forming an ovate mass. 
Female Jlowers*— Sepals five, rarely spreading, oval, 
nearly equal, concave. Stigmas six, erecto-patent, 
subulate, waved. Ovarp of the yoOng fruit whiter 
broadly obovate, triangular, the angles winged ; two 
wings rery short, and one long, divergent ; all red, and 
decurrent, so as to form a triangular pedlceL"— 
Boi. Mag. 



We have frequentlj of late spoken highly of the ornamental and useful character 
of many species of this genus. The usefulness consists in their capability of con- 
tinuing to bloom for a very long time, and in the property of bearing their blossoms 
at a time of the year when flowers are extremely scarce. The knowledge of this 
last feature, and the beauty of our present subject, and many others, was nearly 
unknown until the introduction of some really fine species, a few years ago, brought 
the plants more immediately under the notice of cultivators and collectors. 

Not any of the kinds either new or old are equal to the present subject, and no 
species is so likely to promote the growing favour with which this family is regarded. 
It first appeared in public at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in Eegent 
Street, during the autumn of last year, where it was sent by Messrs. Yeitch and 
Son, of Exeter, who obligingly furnished us at the same time with the specimen 
firom which our drawing was made. 

To the Royal Gardens at Eew belongs the merit of introducing this acquisition 
to our collections, probably in the year 1845. Mr. Purdie, late in the employ of the 
kew Establishment, as collector, discovered it growing in New Grenada, from 
whence he sent it home. 

From most of its fellows it differs considerably in being more shrubby, and 
having smaller leaves. These characteristics render it, if well grown, an interesting 
plant at all times, but especially so when it blossoms, particularly as it flowers 
through the most dreary parts of the year. 
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In cultivating this Bpecies the warmth of the stove will be required, and it 
should be grown in a fibrous, open soil, composed of leaf mould and light loam in 
equal proportions. It has naturally a handsome habit, but this is greatly improved 
by stopping its branches and shoots, and tastefully disposing them as they grow. 
Cuttings tieated in the usual way are a very ready means of increase. 

As plants of interest, easy management, and of a really ornamental chanu^r, 
the amateur culturist can scarcely select a group that would afibrd him more satis- 
faction and pleasure than one composed of several of the best specie. They 
commend themselves to him, because of their simple cultivation, their rare beauty, 
and their great diversity of character. The fetct that the greater part are stove 
plants need not operate to prevent their cultivation, since notwithstanding a genial 
warmth is necessary for them during the period of growth, a warm greenhouse will 
suffice for the development of the blossoms of many of the species. Begonias are 
more at home, and are seen to greater advantage, when brought together in groups, 
and are so because from the peculiarity of the foliage they do not well associate with 
other plants. 

The genus is named in honour of Michael Begon, an intendant of the Frendi 
Marine, and a patron of Botany, who flourished in the seventeenth century. 
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HELIOPHILA TRiFIDA. 



cum. 
TBTRADYNAMIA. 



(Trifld Bnncrcw.) 



Natwral Ordtr. 
BBASSICACE^ 



Onbr. 
SILIQU08A. 



GsMBiuc CHARAcmu— Calyx of four sepalB, equal at 
the baaa. Petals four, altaniate with the aepala^ dia- 
poaed croaiwifla, distinct and free. Stamtnt six, two 
of which are shorter than the rest. Anthers two-celled, 
bursting inwarda. Carpels two, oloeely o(»nected 
together by one platiL Stigmas two. SHique elongated, 
rarely oblong or oval, two-celled and two-yalved. Dis- 
sepiment linear or oral ; tfoltfes flat, or in the long 
aDiqnee aomewhat oooTez. Seeds depressed. Coty- 
ledons twot (^poaite, inonnibent, linear, plaited twice 



Bpbcific CHAaAcrxR.— Ptan< annual. Stem herba- 
ceous, smooth, glaucous green, dividing at the neck 
into many branches. Pods necklace-like, rather pen- 
dulous. Lower leaves trifld, sometimes quinquefld ; 
lobes entire, filiform. Upper leaves entire. FUneers 
blue, in terminal racemes, sometimes in panicles; 
pedicels filiform, braotlees. 

BYKOirvMa.— Heliophila pinnate. 



Of the numerous species of Heliophila which have been discovered and 
described by various botanists, twenty-four kinds are introduced into this country. 
They are all natives of South Africa, and have heen chiefly brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. A few are greenhouse evergreen shrubs of 
low growth, but the greater part are half-hardy annuals of easy culture ; all very 
pretty, and certainly deserving the whole of the attention they require. 

Our present subject trifida is not the least interesting amongst them ; its beautiful 
light-blue flowers are produced in great abundance from midsummer until the 
middle of September ; and it also forms a veiy superior plant when grown in a pot 
for the greenhouse, although by this treatment its flowering season is somewhat 
shortened ; yet this can always be remedied by successive sowings of the seed. 

The soil it requires to be grown in is a mixture of sandy heath mould, light loam, 
and well rotted leaf-mould, equal parts. Sow the seeds like other tender annuals 
about the end of February, and place the pots in a hot-bed or greenhouse. When 
the young plants are large enough to remove, plant them singly into 60-sized pots ; 
and after the frosts are over in May, transfer them to the beds or borders they are 
to occupy ; or repot for furnishing the greenhouse, as is deemed most desirable. 

It is a native of Africa, and was found by its discoverer growing in those 
extensive sandy tracts near Cape Town. In 1819 it was introduced to Hamburgh, 
and from thence found its way into this country through the London Horticultural 
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Society, in whose gardens at Turnham Green it flowered in the summer of 1846, 
and was beautifully figured by Dr. Lindley in the " Botanical Register, yol. zxxii., 
t. 64. From specimens received in August last from. Messrs. ^^khouses, Nurseiy- 
men, at York, the drawing for our plate was made. 

The name of the genus is derived from helios, the sim, and phileo, to love ; on 
account of the plants growing in places exposed to the sun. 
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GOMPHOLOBIUM BARBIGERUM. 



DIADELPBIA. 



(BcwdMl kMlcd OompholobluiB.) 



Hatwrai Ordtr. 
LBGuiuNOfiUIS. 



DBCANDRIA. 



GairsMc Cbaractsk. -> Calyjr llTe-paried, naarly 
equal. CsWiiaof twoooncretapetola. VtxiUumXmmA, 
qn-Mdlng. Stiffma aiinple. Legume many-neded, nearly 
■pherieal, and Teiy blunt.— ITa^. Bof., toI. ziL, 1. 19. 

Bracmc Charactjw.— PtanC an erergreen ahnib. 
Stem ereet. Branchee angular. Leavee alternate, 



nearly aeeaUe, trifoliate ; leaflets linear, rather acute. 
Pedieelt ftmkbed with minute hraoteoleB. Flowert 
about an inch in length, handsome^ golden yellow. 
Keel bearded along the autur» Vexittum laxge, longer 
than the oalyx and keel. Pode glabrous. 



It is recorded in botanical catalogues tbat Oompholobium harhigervm was 

. introduced to this country in 1824 ; but it is questionable whether, if this be correct, 

it was not again soon lost, as we have no account of it until about three years ago. 

But however it may have been with respect to its first introduction, it has certainly 

now found its way into many collections. It is a native of New Holland. 

Under cultivation nothing beyond the treatment bestowed upon greenhouse 
plants generally, is required. It is a robust grower, particularly when compared 
with O. polymorphum, and some others. Plants in very fine condition were exhi- 
bited in London ksty^ar by Messrs. Lucombe and Pince of Exeter, who are said to 
have been the first to introduce the species to this country. A specimen grown by 
them had become a large bush, and was profusely decorated with its fine yellow 
blossoms. It is easily increased by cuttings. 

Mrs. Lawrence's extensive and feunous collection of plants, at Ealing Park, 
furnished in the spring of this year, the specimen from which our plate was propared. 

The soil requisite for it, is a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and the plant must 
stand in a light airy greenhouse, like other New Holland plants, and receive a liberal 
supply of water during summer, but in winter must be watered with care. 

The generic name is derived finom gomphos a dub, and lobos a pod, in reference 
to the shape of the seed-pods. 
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Ctatt. 
DECANDRIA. 



(Broad-I«8«ed Crowea.) 



Nahtml Order. 
RUTACEA 



Order, 
MONOGYNIA. 



Ocraiuc CHAiucT«R.^Ca/|r» flye-partod, persistant 
Petais flye, MMlle. Stamttu ten, ahorter tban the 
petali^ flat mbuUtek connected by entangled hairs. 
Anthers oblong, eordate, united lengthwise to the 
filaments on their inner side, and terminated by a 
long beard. Ovaries flve, united. Slpte from the base 
of the ovazy, flye-fkurowed. StigwM flTe-ftirrowed. 



Seeds with 



CapfttiM fire, Joined. Carpels a 
an ariUus. 

SpsaFic CHAiucrxa.— Ptont an evergreen shrub. 
Branches threonangled. Leaves altexnate, oTate-lan- 
oeolatOi entire, covered with pellucid dots. Peduncles 
axillary, one-flowered, having minute bracts at their 
base. Flowers tosiy pink. 



These are only two species known of this fine genus, and both are veiy 
handsome. C saligna was introduced in 1790, and figured in the "Botanical 
Magazine/* t. 980 : the present subject, C. latifolia, is the finest of the two, and was 
cultiTated in this country so long ago as 1824, but has remained so scarce, that OTen 
at the present time, it is met with in very few collections. Both are natiyes of New 
Holland, and therefore require the shelter of a dry and aiiy greenhouse, where they 
continue in flower nearly the whole of the year. 

In cultivation, use light and porous soil, containing plenty of fibre ; lay abundance 
of crocks for drainage ; use moderate-sized pots in potting ; syringe and i^'ater freely 
during summer, but administer water cautiously in winter, and place the plants near 
the glass in as light and airy a situation as possible, following exactly the directions 
given for the culture of the various genera of the tribe Boroniea. 

Our drawing of this beautiful plant was made in the nurseiy of Messrs. BoUissons, 
of Tooting, in the summer of 1846. 

The genus was founded by Dr. Smith, and is named in honour of his friend 
James Crowe, Esq., of Norwich, an excellent British botanist, and a great collector 
of Willows. 

Eutaceous plants are rather numerous— consisting, according to Dr. Lindley's 
'* Vegetable Kingdom," of forty-seven genera — they are all remarkable for emitting 
a powerful odour, which in some cases becomes unpleasant, as in the Bucku 
plants (Baryosfna) of the Cape. This aromatic piinciple is in combination with 
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the essential oil, with which the litde sacs in the leaves and bark are replete ; 
and which may be communicated to either water or spirits by infusion. In some 
cases, ad in the Tarious species of Dictamnus, this fragrant oil becomes yapoorised in 
such quantities, that in hot, dry weather, if a lighted candle be brought near the 
plant, the oily exudations ignite and bum with a crackling noise ; and a similar 
ignition takes place, but in a less degree, in seTcral species of Diosma : this, how- 
ever, is only observable when the night is dark. 

In addition to the aromatic essential oil, which is in some species very acrid, all 
Rutacea contain a bitter principle, varying in intensity in the different species : 
many of them have been found useful in medicine. They chiefly act on the 
nervous system as stimulants ; and therefore, in New Holland, some of the settlers 
use the leaves of Correa alha, and other species, as tea ; and some of the American 
species, ranking under the groups Cufpariea and Pilocarpea, are febrifugal. The 
Angostura bark is the produce of Galipea Cusparia, and the barks of Esenbeckia 
febrifuga, Ticorea fehrifiiga, and Hortia Braziliana, possess similar properties, but 
perhaps in a less degree. 

Of the seven groups of genera into which the order is now divided, Cusparibje 
and PiLocABPEf are wholly firom America ; Bobokie^ are natives of Australia ; 
EuDiosifE^ are from Southern Africa, chiefly about the Cape ; and DicTAHNEiE, 
RxjTEiE, and Oneore^, all occupy different localities in Europe. The native 
countries of each of these tribes vnUl in part point out the modes to be pursued ^ 
in their cultivation. 

Of the Genera Alveidea and Diglottis, both unknown in British collections, 
seven species have been described of the first, and one of the last. They are all 
natives of Brazil, and bear flowers in panicles : they have no doubt been several 
times brought into Europe, but have been again lost without flowering, so never 
came under the especial notice of cultivators. 

Ehtthbochiton. — One species only is known, BrazUiensis, It is a fine plant, 
growing in Brazil to a small tree about ten feet high, with the habit of a Theophmsta, 
the stem being altogether unbranched, and its long, leathery leaves collected at the 
end. From amongst these rises a long, three-cornered flower-stalk, at the end of 
which are a few large white flowers, conspicuous for their fine red calyxes. It is said 
to inhabit close, shady places in the virgin woods of Brazil, preferring a granitic soil. 
The fragrance of its foliage is like that of the Orange, and its aromatic tonic bark is 
valuable as a remedy for the fevers of that country.* 

It need scarcely be said, that the temperature required for the successful culture 
of this plant is a veiy humid stove, as its natural habitats, and other particulars 
known respecting it, will at once point out both this and its general treatment. 

* Bot Reg., Vol. xxix., t. 47. 
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The soil most suitable is a mixture of equal parts sandy loun, heatli-mould, and 
sand ; it is not well to break it very fine, but it must be well mixed, and if a few 
broken potsherds be mixed through, it will preyent the possibility of the soil, when 
in the pots, becoming close and sodden, which is very disadvantageous to most plants. 

Select pots rather roomy, as the very habit of the plant*s growth shows that its 
roots ought not to be cramped. If it could be turned out into a shady border in the 
stove, this would be fSEur preferable. In potting, give plenty of drainage ; for although, 
in its native woods, the situations it naturally occupies are damp, yet its preference 
for a granitic soil indicates that stagnant water would soon ii^ure its roots. On 
watering during the season of growth, little need be said : syringing may be repeated 
every day, and a liberal supply at the roots ; but when the plant is at rest, this must 
be so far diminished as to merely amount to what vnll keep it from drooping. 
During summer, shade is as indispensable for this plant as for Orchids, but in 
winter this must be quite removed. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings, taken off when the wood is something more 
than half ripe, and planted thinly in a pot of fine sand, and placed under a hand- 
glass in heat. When the plants are struck and potted oS, still allow them to remain 
in the propagating-house, until they have recovered from their removal. 

Galipea. — Sixteen species of this highly firagrant and beautiful genus are known 
and described, all natives of Tropical America ; but only two are yet known in British 
collections, although it is not unlikely several others are already in this country. 
The prevailing colours of the flowers are yellowish-white, tinged on the under side 
with pink, and with the calyxes more or less coloured ; — trifoUata is the best known, 
being introduced in 1810, and odaratissimum in 1829 : this latter species, although 
yet scarce, is alreadyin a few choice collections; it isan exceedingly fragrant plant,found 
in the woods of *< Rio Janeiro^ by the late Sir Henry Chamberlayne. When in 
flower, the whole atmosphere of the hothouse is perfumed as if with jasmines, and the 
period of blossoming lasts some time." * Its stem grows upright and is branchless, 
something like that of Erythrochiton^ and it attains the height of four feet. Several 
other species emit a most delicious fragrance, and are in other respects highly 
interesting. Cusparia is the species which produces the medicinal drug called 
Angostura bark. 

The culture of this genus resembles in several particulars that of Erythroekiton. 
Soil, potting, drainage, temperature, watering, and shade are the same ; but all the 
species of this genus, to flourish well, require the application of a good bottom-heat, 
either by means of a tank or by the pot being plunged in a bed of fermenting 
materials, as tan or leaves. 

Lemomia. — For the culture of this genus see t. 73 of this volume of Mag. Bot. 
• Bot Reg., Vol. xvii., t 1420. 
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MoNKiEBiA, Spibamthbba, and Ticobea. — The first has only one species, trifoUa^ 
a white-flowenng annual of no heauty, discovered in Guiana and Brazil, requiring 
the common treatment of tender annuals. For the culture of Spiranthera odara- 
tMma, refer to OaiipM, Seren species of Tieorea are described, and two of them 
are now not uncommon in our stoves. T. foOida and T. jcuminiflora are both 
desenring of cultivation ; in their native countries, Guiana and Brazil, they are 
reputed to possess fine medicinal properties. Neither of them emit a pleasant 
fragrance, but, especially the former, is very disagreeable when the leaves are 
bruised. 

The cultivation of Tieorea differs in nothing from that recommended for QaUpeay 
except that less shading is required, and in propagation ripened cutdngs are used, 
instead of being only little more than half ripe, as there recommended. 

The above eight genera constitute the First Qroup or Tribe Cusfabiea, firom 
their agreement, in several important characters, with Galipea Cvupana^ the type 
of the old genus Cusparia, 

Ghoisxa — t9mata is the only species known, and is a beautiful evergreen shrub, 
growing from six to eight flBOt hi^. It was found in the dense woods of Mexico, 
and was introduced in 1825. Its cuUnre is the same as Oxdipea. 

EsEKBBCEiA. — ^Two specics, E. fehrifuga end. pilocarpoideSt have been described, 
and probably both have been introduced. The culture is the same as GaUpea, 
except that the cuttings are made of the young, instead of ripened wood. 

EvoDiA. — ^This genus, which contains three species, require exactly the treatment 
of Esenbeekia, 

Gkigeba, Hobtia, Melicope, Metbodoeea, and Pilooakpus, form the Second 
Group, called PiLOOABPBiE. All these are treated alike in cultivation, and are well 
deserving of a place in the stove. 

Tribe 3 — Boboniea — is composed of plants from the neighbourhood of Australia. 
Some are old and well-known inhabitants of our greenhouses, as the species of 
BoBONiA— " Magazme of Botany," vol. L, t. 173 ; vol. iv., t. ^67 ; vol. viii., t. 123 ; 
vol. ix., t. 123 — and CoBRiBA — " Magazine of Botany," vol. vii., t. 79 and 195 ; 
vol. ix., t. 267 ; and the present volume, t. 147. Others, however, are less known, 
although some of them have been many years in the country, as Crowea, the subject 
of the present plate, Chorilana, Cyanothamnus, Diplolana, Didymeria, Eriostemon, 
HugeUa^ Phebalitant PhUotheea, and Zieria. 

The whole of these genera require, with a few exceptions, the same kind of 
treatment in culture. These exceptions arise from the difference in structure and 
hardihood of the various species. Some of them are very beautiful, and indeed the 
greater part deserve extensive cultivation. The two species of Diplolatia, it is true, 
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possess no great share of attiactjons, and two or three others would scarcely deserve 
a place amongst a choice selection ; but the remainder, when nicely grown, will meet 
with well-merited esteem. The Eriostemons are all beautiful, but they are slow 
growers; and their roots, being delicate, are apt to suffer from over or under 
watering, and by potting in soil that binds close together. They are also difficult to 
strike firom cuttings ; their branches, when separated, are very susceptible of injury ; 
and their roots being so long in forming, the danger of loss is greatly increased. 
With PhebaUum, also, of which several species are in our collections, great care is 
requisite in watering, and the plants must also be placed near the ^ass in a vezy 
airy situation, especially during winter. The Zierias are not hard to grow well, but 
their soil must be particularly light and open, or they soon perish, and in propagation 
it is necessary to make cuttings of the young wood. 

The proper temperature for the whole of these plants is an airy greenhouse, 
where they vnll not stand very &r from the glass, or be crowded amongst plants with 
a very heavy foliage. 

All the slender species should be grown in a soil composed of two parts heath- 
mould, and the remaining part a mixture of light loam and sand ; but the more 
robust growers thrive better in a soil made with equal portions of light loam and 
sandy heath-mould. It is indispensable that the soil should neither be sifted nor 
broken too fine, and that it should contain a good portion of fibre, that there may 
not be a possibility of it binding in the pots. 

Place the plants in pets of a moderate size, for they delight in spreading their 
roots along the sides of the pots. Also, let abundance of drainage be given to 
each plant; if one-fourth of each pot is filled with broken potsherds and bits of 
charcoal mixed, it is all the better; also a few potsherds mixed with the soil, that 
the water may percolate freely, is always an advantage. 

In watering during the summer season, give a good supply to the roots, and also 
syringe in fine weather ; by these means and abundance of air, the growth will be 
greatly promoted ; but on the approach of vrinter syringing must be entirely dis- 
pensed with, and the proportion of water administered to the roots must be no 
more than will keep the soil in the pots from becoming parched and dry: the 
foliage must likewise be kept free from dirt and insects. 

When greenhouse plants are placed out of doors in the summer months, it is 
advisable to make these an exception to the general rule; for they invariably 
suffer either from too great an exposure to light, too much moisture, or from drought 
— one or other of which, with the very best attention, can scarcely at all times be 
avoided. If kept in the house with Epacrises and other plants of like tender habits, 
they will amply repay the cultivator for any extra trouble they may have given, by 
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their continued healthful developments, and the profusion of flowers they will 
produce. 

They are propagated hy cuttings of the half-ripened wood, which, although they 
do not strike very quickly, are neyertheless not difficult to root. Plant them in 
pots of sand, and cover with a glass, but do not subject them to a moist heat, or 
they will soon disappear : select a cool, and rather dry part of the propagftting-house, 
take off the glass occasionally, to allow the cuttings to dry ; and in \^tering be careful 
never to wet the foliage, and allow them to stand exposed hr a time until they are 
partially dried again before the glass is replaced. When struck, pot them off in 
sandy heath-mould, disturbing the roots as little as possible, and keep them in rather 
a dose place until they have begun to grow ; then remove them to the greenhouse, 
and treat as before directed for the pareiit plants. 

The next group in order is EuDiosHBiE ; it includes a number of African genera, 
chiefly finom the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. In this tribe are some 
splendid ornamental plants. Calodendron capense is perhaps one of the handsomest 
deciduous flowering trees the Cape affords ; it grows from twenty to thirty feet high, 
and bears large panicles of rich flesh-coloured flowers. All the others are shrubs, 
varying in growth from one to three feet, with a habit not unlike Erica, and bearing 
white or rose-coloured flowers. The various species of Barosnuiy but especially 
crenata and punctata, are called by the Hottentots Bucku. The leaves are dried, 
powdered, and mixed witih grease, and with this unpleasantrsmelling unction they 
anoint their bodies. The names of the genera are Acmadenia, Adenandra, Aga- 
ihosma, Baroimay Catodendron, CoUonema, Diosma, EuchceUs, Empleurum, Oym- 
nonychium, Macrottylis, and Pachystigma. 

With the exception of Calodendron, which is a little difficult to propagate, all 
these genera are very easy of culture. To be successfdl with the former, the cuttings 
must be made immediately on the wood becoming matured; for — as the plant is 
deciduous — ^if the wood is allowed to become too old before the cuttings are made, the 
leaves flail before roots are protruded, and success is very doubtful. 

The soil in which the whole of the plants in this group will grow best, is sandy 
heath-mould, with a small portion of light turfy loam. 

Pot them after the manner of other plants with heath-like habit ; give plenty of 
drainage, and treat them in every respect like common greenhouse plants. 

Propagation is effected by taking off the extremitieB of the young shoots, and 
planting them in pots of sand under a glass, but without heat. 

Trihe 5 — ^DiCTAMNEiB — ^has but one genus, Dictamntu, or FraxineUa, a hardy 
herbaceous plant, of the easiest culture in the open borders. 

Tribe 6 — Ruteje — embraces Biebersteinia, Boenninghatisenia, Haplophyllum, 
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and B»Ua, none of which are remarkable for their beauty. Those reqpiiring the 
shelter of the greenhouse and firame merely need to be potted in light sandy loam, 
and are easily increased by cnttings planted uider a hand-glass, either with or 
without heat. The hardy species may be planted in the open borders, in any light 
sandy soil. 

Tribe 7 — Cneobejb— <»nsist9 of Cneorum and Heterodendron. The species of 
both are firame shrubs, easily grown, and propagated by cuttings, as recommended 
for Butea, 
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HABITS OP PLANTS— SEASON OP REPOSE. 

We approach the season of winter, and some preparation is accordingly required. 
It is usual to date the commencement of that season at quarter-day, at the period 
when the sun, having attained its greatest meridional depression, passes into the 
ascending signs of the Zodiac. This has heen noticed in a former article, hut it 
will not be out of place to remind the gardener that his winter must commence 
about the middle of Norember, when the growth of plants having ceased, a state of 
rest has been, in the ordinary run of years, completely established. 

In our next, we propose to recur to the subject as appropriate to the middle of 
winter. Now it will be sufficient to attend to those preparatory steps which expe- 
rience has proved to be in accordance with the laws of Nature, so far as our artificial 
habits can be made conformable to those laws. 

We have now to attend to an established nde which it has of late years become 
feshionable to announce as absolute : — ** AU Nature requires rest ; and every plant 
that the earth produces^ a period of repose ot torpor" There is plausibility in this, 
because we perceive that the hardiest weed of the ground sinks into repose, or at all 
events ceases for a time to grow ; but, on the other hand, the great natural agents, 
those which actuate the vital principles, never become inactive. The sun (so fiur at 
least as respects sensible appearances) continues its course without let or remission ; 
its altitudes and vitalising power vary, its light diminishes or increases according to 
the seasons ; and thus, in proportion, it acts upon the vegetable tissues : therefore, 
while we admit the changes which are in ceaseless operation, we must qualify the 
rule, and be very cautious before an attempt be made to bring about a state of rest, 
which is by no means indispensable to the healthy condition of all the subjects 
which are introduced to our miscellaneous collections. Waiving the consideration 
of the hardy plants cultivated in the open garden, we come at once to the subjects 
that are indicated by the above title. 

The habits of plants must greatly depend upon peculiarity of climate. How 
then can we expect that the tenants of our artificially constructed houses should 
conform simultaneously to one uniform method of treatment and discipline? 
And is it possible that a state of rest should be induced among hundreds of indi- 
viduals whose characters are remote as is their natural place of abode ? 

The only mode of treatment (we mean generally) that can be adopted at the 
approach of our cold and misty weather in November, consists in a gradual abate- 
ment of water, to an extent that shall be just sufficient to maintain the verdure of 
the foliage without flagging. 

When evaporation from moist sur&ces, either of the mould or floor, is proved 
by any good hygrometer to be nearly at an end, it is dear that little water can be 
required. A very simple instrument will be found to answer the purpose in most 
ordinary cases. Let a piece of the best whipcord fifteen inches long be completely 
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saturated with strong salt brine ; strain this against the face of a strip of well 
planed oak-board eighteen inches long, and fasten each end to two brass-headed 
nails, so that the string be tight while wet. To the board let another piece of the 
same wood be fixed, and at right angles with and below it, like the drawing-master's 
cross-shaped square. This strip of wood need not be above six inches long, and to 
it is to be pasted a piece of paper graduated as a scale of equal parts, to be determined 
by the expansion of the salted line when made perfectly diy before the fire. A 
silk line fastened to the middle of the cord, having a large shot attached to the end 
of it, will serve as an index at all times ; and at the season alluded to, when a 
vaporous atmosphere prevails, the salted cord will contract and become so tight, as 
to raise the weight to its upper limit marked zero — 0. This instrument, which was 
figured some months ago in the Gardeners' Chronicle, is extremely sensitive ; it 
marks the slightest variations of moisture in a house, even those occasioned by a 
passing cloud over a bright and powerful sun. It also proves how extremely difiicult 
it is to maintain vaporous saturation during the existence of actual sunshine. 

Having the means at command to ascertain with a degree ' of accuracy the 
moisture of any plant-house, we are in a position to investigate the habits of the 
plants usually cultivated in large establishments, and to arrange them under several 
heads. Not, however, to indulge too much in minutiffi, we will restrict these to five, 
namely : — 

1. Plants of the Orchid tribe, Orehidacea — Orchids. 

d. Plants whose organisation is strictly succulent. 

3. Plants, miscellaneous in structure, natives of warm climates, and therefore 
always requiring heat — Stove plants. 

4. Plants not absolutely tender, but requiring protection and impatient of 
moisture. 

6. Greenhouse plants of the hard-wooded &milie8. 

As this investigation refers entirely to the treatment which is indicated by the 
approach of winter, it will be needless to take any particular notice of the various 
erections in which the subjects are deposited ; each will, therefore, be considered as 
a separate and individual planthouse. 

1. The Orchids. — ^These plants, by the peculiarities of their organisation and 
natural situations, plainly indicate that their abode must be select, and their mode 
of treatment arbitrary. Orchids are divided into two distinct classes, the Epiphytal 
and the Terrestrial, The former grow upon trees in the tropical forests of Asia and 
South America. " They establish themselves upon the branches, and either vegetate 
amidst masses of decayed vegetable and animal matter, or cling by their long roots 
to the naked wood, from which, and the humid atmosphere, they exclusively derive 
their food.*' Great heat, a vaporous atmosphere, and deep shade, therefore, are 
the elements of their life. 

The terrestrial Orchids, on the contrary, require a little soil, such as the earth of 
decayed mosses and wood, and fibrous heath-soil, interspersed with pieces of broken 
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sandstone. *'In genend/* says Dr. Lindlej, "in hot countrieSt the species are 
Epiphytes, while the terrestrial orchids that grow on the ground are rare and 
unknown/' they require a colder' climate, and are found abundantly in North 
America. Every cultiyator should peruse the articles that are found in so numy 
previous pages of this magazine, and the larger works by the pen of Dr. Lindley, 
and in other more recent publications. When every known fieust is taken into 
oonsidezation ; when it is also seen that at this declining season of the year numbers 
of superb species are blooming or coming into flower, how can it be conceived that 
a state of torpidity or rest should be induced — ^much less forced — ^upon such by 
arbitrary means ? The attempt would be equally irrational and iiyurious ! We 
construct an orchidaceous house, we are constrained to do so; but herein we 
introduce the natives of various climes and habits ; the gardener, therefore, has 
specific duties to perform ; his eye must be everywhere ; and so far as artificiality on 
the one hand, and general principles on the other, are kept in view, the discerning 
cultivator must be ever on the alert to attend at once to the requirements of each par- 
ticular and individual species. The writer was lately fiavoured with a view of Messrs. 
Rollisson*s houses at the Tooting Nursery, and therefore he can confidently refer to 
the article upon the ** The Culture of Orchidese," as practised in that fine establish- 
ment, which is given at pp. 45-6, vol. iv. of this Magazine. To many persons, 
however, the following extract may be still acceptable : — '* Messrs. Eollisson grow 
their Orchideous plants in a mean temperature, varying between 65^ and 76^ Far., 
with a moderate degree of moisture, and by thus avoiding extremes, they cultivate 
them to a degree of perfection to which few attain." Their house has a span-roof, 
and runs in a line firom north-east to south-west ; when we saw it, although the day 
was cloudy and showery, the span-roof was shaded with a light covering, the paths 
had been recently sprinkled, but there was no appearance of drip or wet upon the 
plants, the heat was soft, moist, and oppressive, so fsur as closeness and the peculiar 
flEunt odour of the bloom were concerned ; but the thermometric temperature from 
the hot-water iron pipes at noon did not exceed 72^ to 75^, 

" Down the centre there is a brick pit, which is filled at the bottom with brick- 
rubbish, and towards the sur&ce with old spent bark or coal-ashes, and on this, the 
largest plants are elevated to within three or four feet of the glass ; all round this 
pit there is a path which is paved with stone, and between this path and the outside 
walls, there are stages on which are placed the young and small plants, among which 
are a few large ones." 

Some years having elapsed, numberless species have been introduced, and many 
Epiphytes with pseudo-bulbs growing on blocks, &c., Sec,, are now suspended from 
the rafters. On this subject, and on other modifications, a future inspection may 
enable us to communicate further information in the next number. At present what 
has been written will suffice to point out the object of this cautionary article. 

2. Succulent plants, — The Cacti, EpiphyUa, and the like, may be taken as 
examples. They transpire little, and in general require no supply of water during 
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the dlent months. Epiphyllum truncatum must be considered an exception, as that 
species and its yaiieties generally blossom at the commencement of winter. 

These succulent tribes have been usually consigned to the dry stove, a house 
wherein a temperature of at least 50^ to 65^ is kept up, and no evaporating 
material is ever permitted to be present A dry atmosphere at a heat 10^ lower, 
may be deemed perfectly safe. Most of the succulents will also prosper in a sunny 
room of the dwelling-house. 

8. The Stove-plants being natives of tropical climates are, doubtless, obedient 
to the original principles of their vital action ; hence the constitution and tempera- 
ment of plants, natives of opposite tropics, scarcely fail to be governed by different 
laws. Many tender plants, so far from being at rest, are now actually in full vigour, 
their foliage and blossom beautiful and perfect: take the Ixora coecinea as an 
example, with hundreds of the other finest evergreens. The heat of the plant stove 
may be gradually reduced to 60^ by fire-heat as its maximum ; and here we would 
recur to Mr. Meek*s house at Nutfield, a double span facing nearly north and south, 
and which retained nearly perfect equability of temperature throughout the rigours 
and gloom of the last protracted winter. 

4. Plants not quite tender, but impatient of moisture. We take the Pelargo- 
niums as an example, but claim the undoubted right to assert that while such juicy 
species demand much air, a dry atmosphere of about 42^, and a great dimiimtion of 
water, not one of them should ever become droughted so as to cause a laxity or 
flagging of the foliage. 

5. The Hard-wooded and hair-rooted tribes. — Here again drought and an arid 
condition of soil cannot be permitted. Cold air and plenty of it, a dry house or 
pit — ^but absence of frost — these are the conditions. Heath-mould is the staple 
of their soil ; if that become heart-dry, who can temper it again ? A ball so parched 
repels the approach of water, and from that moment the plant deteriorates. 

To sum up the whole of the evidences which have been adduced, we observe in 
few words, that in the abstract there is no such thing as the safe induction of an 
artificial degree of repose, and Nature will point out the steps in which the gardener 
ought to follow. The health of each individual is the sure index ; growth, con- 
strained growth, is ever attended with undue elongations and poverty of colour : 
that is not health. The tribes of Oesnera may be made to grow all the vnnter ; 
but in nine cases of ten, they dry off and disappear. Such plants ought to be kept 
dry, their juices are locked up and at rest. But others — deciduous shrubs — are not 
internally silent, and should not be suffered to become diy. Wet ground in the 
open garden never injures any shrub whose tissue can sustain an ordinary frost ; 
why then should we act in opposition to the laws of Nature ? It is our office and 
duty to protect, not to reduce our artificial treatment to an absurdity. 
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PACTS, HINTS, AND EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OP VARIOUS TENDER PLANTS IN THE WINTER SEASON. 

Last month we concluded our remarks with a promise to return to the subject, 
and discuss it in its relation to the classification of plants in greenhouses, &c. We 
shall now proceed to our task, first making some general remarks, illustrative of 
what may be accomplished with certain plants by departing from what are considered 
practical rules in their management, and then offer such general remarks as we 
consider of importance in the winter treatment of certain plant houses. 

In plant management there is not a greater fallacy, or one more calculated to 
retard the progress of good cultivation than that which supposes and inculcates the 
doctrine that plants of all kinds must be brought into a state of rest about this 
season, and that on no account must any attempt be made to excite these to new, or 
even to enable them to complete tlieir growth, after the present time. If the advocates 
of this doctrine would just take time to consider, and would calmly examine the 
collections under their own management, or that of their neighbours, they would, 
in all probability, find that many late-flowering hard-wooded plants, such as the various 
tneolor, ampuUaesat and other Heaths, with DUlwynia, Pimelea, Zichyas, and many 
other greenhouse plants, have scarcely commenced their season's growth at this time, 
and that, therefore, to endeavour to stop, or not encourage them — of course, suiting 
the encouragement to the season, and amount of light — ^would be the height of 
absurdity ; and yet this very doctrine has been inculcated since the days of John 
A.bercrombie, and is annually repeated by the calendar writers of the present day, 
with as much solemnity as if it was not a natural law that evergreen ligneous plants, 
after producing one set of flowers, should commence to make wood to produce 
another set, and that consequently they should receive assistance from the cultivator 
at the very time they require it, be that time mid- winter or mid-summer. 

Every person who has grown the tuberous-rooted species of Trop»olum knows 
how much more freely they grow during the winter than at any other season of the 
year, and those who have been the most successful in their management are aware 
that they grow much more freely even in winter, in comparatively dark, than in 
houses where they are exposed to an excessive amount of light. And why is this ? 
— because in their native habitats they are under-growths, scrambling over low 
shrubs, and partly shaded by trees of larger growth. But, when they come to this 
country, we forget these things, and, knowing they are from countries where the sun 
has more power than with us, we place them under circumstance which we consider 
as advantageous as possible, but which, in point of fact, are positively ii^urious to 
them. To test the accuracy of this statement, let any one who has two plants start 
one, at the present time, and place it in the darkest comer of the greenhouse, of 
course not too &r from the glass, and let the other be started in March next, when 
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it can have all the supposed advantages of excessive light, and he vn!l find that what 
we have said is perfectly true. Scores of other greenhouse plants might he men- 
tioned which ohey the same law, and until our collectors describe the exact position 
in which they find the plants, such as whether in light or shady situations, or damp, 
or dry, or high, or low, we shall continue to grope our way to success in the same 
state of happy ignorance. 

Of plants which grow in the most admirable and satisflBctory manner during the 
winter season no stronger iUustration can be adduced than that of the genus 
Fimelea. l^hese plants will do more in three months during the dull weaUier of 
winter and early in spring than ihey can be made to do in six months at any other 
time of the year. Indeed, during the hot, dry weather of summer, it is almost 
impossible to induce them to make anything like healthy and vigorous progress, even 
though they be placed behind a north wall, and every endeavour be made to render 
the situation as suitable to them as possible, by sprinkling, shading, and bringing into 
play all the devices generally employed to generate a moist, healthy, and growing 
atmosphere. These plants, especially the more delicate ones, such as P. rasea^ 
Hendersonia, hispida, dc, seem to hate a hot situation and an unclouded sky ; but, 
place them in a cool and rather damp pit, where, with a free interchange of air, they 
can, from the end of September to the return of spring, be kept at a temperature of 
about 40^ to 45^, and where the atmosphere can be kept sufficiently moist, but not 
wet, and they will grow with vigour unknown to them in any other situation. The 
reason of this is, that these plants under powerful light produce flower-buds almost 
before they have made shoots half-an-inch long, and hence they cannot grow ; but 
place them under circumstances where the flowering principle is placed in abeyance, 
or excite them at a season when the sun*s rays impinge upon our earth at an 
oblique angle and there is a want of bright light, — ^the growing principle is alone 
excited, and the result will be progress of a very satisfactory kind. Plants thus 
treated may be stopped five or six times in the course of the winter, and will each 
time produce abundance of vigorous shoots, but in the summer it is almost impossible 
to get them to produce two shoots where they vnll send forth six or eight at 
this season. 

This, I have no doubt, will appear a very smgular doctrine to many, but more 
especially to that class of cultivators who would make plants rest during the winter, 
whether they are disposed to do so or not, merely because such treatment accords 
with their preconceived notions of what, theoretically, we are taught to consider 
right. Practice however tells us that general rules in gardening, as in every other 
branch of knowledge are subject to exceptions, and the observant cultivator who uses 
his eyes as well as his head, will require very little experience to discover that many 
plants which he has looked upon as difficult to cultivate under general rules will 
grow with great freedom if he assists them at the time when they appear most 
inclined to assist themselves. 

It will always be found that the most difficult plants to cultivate make an attempt 
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to grow at some particular time, and if they are assisted at that time bj (if in 
the winter season) a little additional heat, a closer or moister atmosphere, or ii; any 
other way the experience of the culdvator may suggest, it is very likely that he will 
attain his wishes at a time and under circumstances which previously he had no 
oonoeption of. This points out the importance of close and diligent observation, and 
the indispensability of great experience and untiring study, to make a man a firstrrate 
cultivator. It also accounts for the marked success of many men who force 
themselves into public notice as superior gardeners, and who know nothing of the 
theoiy of their success, except what they have gathered from their daily practice, 
bat who sometimes rise up and put to shame those whose superior scholastic 
attainments ought to have placed them in a more forward rank. 

In endeavouring, however, to assist a delicate-growing plant, more especially in 
the winter season, it must always be borne in mind that plants which are consti- 
tutionally delicate do not like extreme changes at any time, or of eveiy kind ; and 
consequently, though a plant may be benefitted by five or six degrees additional heat, 
very possibly an increase of ten or twelve degrees in the temperature of the house 
would be positive destruction to it It will therefore always be wise, in subjecting 
greenhouse plants, especially delicate-growing ones, to more heat than what it is 
customary to give them, to do so gradually, and so that they experience no sudden 
change — at least not until such time as you have satisfied yourself by experiment 
that what you are about to do is quite right. As a singular illustration of what may 
be efiEiscted with a very difficult plant by increased temperature at what would appear 
a very unseasonable time, we have for some years past been in the habit of subjecting 
the whole of our Gompholobiums to the temperature of a cool stove, or intermediate 
house at this season, and we find that they will make more growth under such 
circumstances during the winter, than it is possible to induce them to make in double 
the time in the summer season. This is more especially the case with the most 
difficult plant in the whole genus, G» iplendens, the beautiful bright-yellow species, 
which every person admires, but which at the same time very few, even among the 
best cultivators, can succeed in getting into anything like vigorous growth. Some 
time back, however, we put a plant, as a kill-or-cure remedy, into regular stove 
heat, and, to our great surprise and gratification, it directly started into vigorous 
growth, and continues to progress at the rate of three or four inches per week, the 
shoots being strong and healthy, and what is more remarkable, the foliage particu- 
larly strong and fine. Generally, the foliage of this species is small, crumpled, and 
diseased, which made it very objectionable; but grown in stove-heat, the plant 
promises to become not only manageable, but really a very great acquisition to 
collections. We keep the plant at the coolest end of the stove, and when it has 
finished its growth we shall remove it into the intermediate house, and from thence, 
after a time, to the greenhouse. Here, then, is the key to the cultivation of one of 
the most beautiful climbers in creation, a plant which every one admires, aud which 
every person who has a stove may now cultivate with success. 
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From the preceding remarks, and also from suggestions which hare been thrown 
out from time to time in this Magazine^ it will he seen how exceedingly difficult it is 
to draw a line of demarcation hetween stove plants and greenhouse plants, and in 
our artificial treatment, how egregiously we . err in supposing that because a plant 
comes from a temperate climate, it will not bear a considerable amount of heat, or 
because another plant may come from a tropical country, it will not submit without 
injuiy, under certain circumstances, to a considerably lower temperature than what 
it was accustomed to in its native climate. We are quite aware that constitutionally 
a plant cannot be changed, and there is not an instance on record of any plants 
being able to resist unii\jured a temperature one degree lower than what it would 
the day it was introduced into the countzy. True, we have treated plants as tender 
which subsequently been found to be quite hardy, and by unnatural treatment, such 
as stinting and starving, we have rendered certain plants able to resist for a time an 
absence of heat (or amount of cold), which would have been certain death to their 
more free-growing compeers ; yet this has only been a result of bad management, 
and therefore cannot be regarded as a proof of the change of the natural constitutioB 
of the plants. 

There cannot be a doubt but that many plants which we generally subjected to 
greenhouse treatment, would, especially in the winter season, be much better in a 
warmer atmosphere, as for instance, those which we have enumerated in these 
remarks, and many more which might be mentioned ; while of those plants which 
are commonly regarded as stove, many would, during their dormant season (the 
season after their bloom is set), be materially benefitted by a temperature somewhat 
lower than we generally give them. During the last winter the writer kept a plant 
of Stanhopea tigrina^ a stove Orchid, in a greenhouse temperature, and not caring 
much about it, in the summer, at the time of turning the other greenhouse plants out 
for this season, it was placed in the open air, where it continued to grow in a satis- 
factory manner, making both healthy roots and leaves, and in July it threw down 
a strong fiower-scape, which would have produced five flowers, had not a frost, on 
the 2nd of September, cut short its further progress. We think the time is not 
very distant when a certain number of the most hardy Orchids will be wintered in 
the warm end of ihe greenhouse, and will decorate that house with their singular 
and beautiful flowers at a time when its other occupants are in the open air. 

It therefore appears pretty clear, that to ensure first-class cultivation of both 
greenhouse and stove plants, the great desideratum is an intermediate house, which 
may be kept at a temperature suitable to the more tender greenhouse plants and 
which at the same time will not be too cold for many of the more hardy stove plants. 
The minimum temperature of this house by fire heat, would be from 45^ to 50^, 
through the winter, while in the day time it might be allowed to rise ten degrees 
higher, giving plenty of warm air at all times, and keeping the atmosphere rather 
moist than otherwise. Here a great quantity of very valuable plants would be at 
home, and here too, many plants which generally as greenhouse plants are found 
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difficult to manage, would be found to grow to our perfect satisflBUstion. Those who 
cannot spare a house for this purpose, should devote a good sized pit to it. 

The intermediate house would take many plants generally considered greenhouse 
plants ; but still as many early-flowering greenhouse plants require to be kept cool 
to retard their blooming season as much as possible, it will be well to arrange the 
plants in the greenhouse so that those which require it may be protected from 
draughty or cold currents of air, while others may be fully exppsed to a free flow of 
fresh air, at every favourable opportunity. Thus where there is no better acconuno- 
dation, such plante as Boronias, GompholobiufM, LeschenauUias, Pimeleas, EriosU- 
nums, Polygalas, and the like, must be placed at the warm end of the house ; 
then may follow, Chorozemas, Phmiocomas, Aphelexis, Zichyas, and similar plants, 
while the cold end will be occupied by Azaleas, Heaths, Epacrises, and other hardy 
plants, which will not be injured by a free exposure to air, even in mid-winter. 

Heaths, however, when it can be so managed, should always have a house to 
themselves, as it is impossible to do justice to them and other greenhouse plants in 
the same house, heaths not liking a fire heat of more than 40^, while to do green- 
house plants justice, the temperature should never fall below 40°, except in unusually 
severe weather. Indeed for a general collection of Heaths two houses should be 
used ; one to take the free-growing kinds, such as the ventricosa's, vestita's, perspi- 
cua's, hybrida's, and other soft-wooded kinds, which delight in a free interchange of 
air and a rather damp atmosphere, and the other to contain those hard-wooded 
species which, to prevent their being infested with mildew, must be kept in a dry 
atmosphere. Of these we may enumerate such as Massonii, ferruginea, gemmifera, 
aristata, ampullacea, tricolor, and their varieties. Heaths should never be subjected 
to fire heat except in cases of absolute necessity, and we would at any time rather 
see the thermometer at the freezing point on opening the house in a morning than 
at a temperature of 40°. Heaths detest fire heat, and therefore where it can be 
so managed it will always be found better to protect the Heathery by external 
coverings in severe weather than to use fire heat except under the most necessitous 
circumstances. 

The stove, where an intermediate house is used, should be kept at a minimum 
temperature of from 55° to 60° during the dormant season ; but when the whole 
collection is kept in one house, it will be advisable to keep the dormant plants, such 
as Ixoras which have set their bloom, Dipladenias, AUamandas, Stephanotis, &c., 
at the cold end of the house, where they can have abundance of air in favourable 
weather, while the growing plants must be kept at the warm end. Endeavour to 
keep a gentle bottom heat, and then you need not fear a low atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The atmosphere of the stove should always be kept moderately moist, 
especially when strong fires are used, and give all the air possible in favourable 
weather. These hints, we trust, will be found of service to amateurs and those 
who have not deveted much attention to the winter management of the better kinds 
of stove and greenhouse plants. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NBW OR BBAUTIFDL PLAlfTS FIOURBD AND DBSCRIBBD IN THE LBADINQ BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER. 

Abbua flobibunda. Noticed page 188 of our Magivzine. The iDtroduction of this pretty 
little pendulous shrub to our gardens was through the nursery of Mr. Booth, of Flottbeck, near 
Hamburgh. He obtamed it from Rathsack, a Dane, who was sent to Mexico by the Danish 
Government, and whose plant, purchased by Mr. Booth in 1842, was named *' Shrub with the red 
bell flowers ; Mirador."— .Bo<. Beg,, 55. 

AcHiMKNES PTBOPJBA. A charming little plant, in an mtermediate form between A. eoceinea 
and roaeay having the bright scarlet flowers of the former, and the habit of growth and foliage of 
the latter. In brilliancy of colour it far surpasses either. In cultivation this species has the 
advantage of coming much earlier into bloom than the old A. oocctnea, which seldom can be brought 
into flower before August, which is too late for summer exhibitions. It is a native of Guatenukh^ 
whence it was lately introduced by Mr. Skinner. 

AcHiiiSNBB Skinnebi. This is a very handsome and distinct species, forming a link between 
the tall and dwarfer kinds, being exactiy intermediate between A. grandijlora and kirtuia. The 
flowers are about the shape and size of those of A. grand^lora, and, like them, are quite flat and 
round ; the eye is large ; the throat yellow and spotted ; and the spreading limb a bright rose 
colour. — ff<)rt,Jour,f vol. ii., j>. 298. 

.£8CHTNANTHU8 LOXQiFLOBus. An euun^itiy handsome plant, doeely allied to jS, tpeeionUf 
but unquestionably distinct ; the differences being equally apparent in the dried native specimens 
as in the living ones. Much of the beauty of uS. spedomu is due to the varied colour (red and 
yellow) of the corolla ; in the present, to the rich uniform puce of the entire flower. Here the 
mouth of the corolla is much contracted, with the segments or lobes erect : the style scarcely 
exserted beyond the corolla, tiie stamens very much so ; — ^in uS, tpeciosus the style is very much 
exserted, the stamens scarcely so at all It was introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of Exeter, 
fh>m Java, through dieir collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb.— Ao^. Mag,y 4328. 



NBW, RARE, OR INTEREBTINQ PLANTS, IN FLOWER, IN THE DIFFERENT GARDENS AND 
NURSBRIBB IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 

Acacia linifoua. In the gardens of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick is now flowering a 
very remarkable and singular-looking Aoada ; particularly from its habit, having narrow leaves 
two or three inches long. The flowers are globuhur, similar to the other species in form, and are 
produced in abundance. When in good flower, the plant is both graceful and interesting, and 
certainly worth cultivation. 

Calombbia spb. NOV. A very useful plant of the Aster fiEunily, which blooms so late as September 
and October in the flower-garden, is decidedly an attraction. The individual flower perhaps may 
not come strictiy within the notice of the florist, from its petals being thin and open, though it 
produces the bloom freely, is a delicate lilac colour, and about an inch and a half in diameter. 
In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, we found it beantifiilly in flower. 

Coif BADiA flobibunda. A ucw geuus, evidentiy allied to the Gesnera family, is now in flower in 
the nursery of Messrs Knight and Perry, Chelsea. The plant is very neat and small, leaves the 
same, and of a varied and rich green, specimens having upwards of a dozen flowers expanded, not 
being above two indies high and four inches in diameter. The flower about an inch and a half 
long, of a deep though rich scarlet, shooting out from among the rich foliage makes it one of the 
prettiest littie plants we have lately seen. 

DiPLADENiA NOBiLis. A handsomo and graceful species lately developed its flower in the stove of 
Mr. Glendinning, Chiswick. The plant has a large hard woody tuber of a dark brown colour, 
two or three inches in diameter ; from the upper part or neck the shoots are produced, wliich after 
running three or four feet the flower spike makes its appearance, holding six or more blooms of a 
beautiful white, alightiy tinged at the edges with a rosy pink. The colour of the throat is a 
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deep cwmine, which extends down the centre of the petals^ gndnally ahftding off nntil loet in the 
white, fonnmg a star-like appesrance ; at the bottom of the tube there is a band of dark chocohUe 
dividing a bright yeUow from the carmine. The flower is two inches and a half long, length 
and spreading to about two inches in diameter. It has beautiful foliage of a bright glosBj green, 
much ribbed ; and is a native of South America. — ^Professor lindley, while referring to the aborey 
at the Horticultural Rooms, stated, that there were a great number of pUnts which had been sent 
into this country, under the name of Echites, and from their treatment not being understood, were 
no doubt thrown away, from the difficulty of getting them to bloom. He cautioned parties on 
receiving seeds under the name of Echites to keep them, as there were few of the qpecies but what 
were worth the most extensive cultivation. 

HsLioTBOPiuM HTBRiDUM VoLTAiaBANUM. Mr.Cattieugh, of Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea^ 
has this fine variety in good flower. It is similar in form and size to the common garden variety, 
difiering in the great essential,— viz,, colour, which is a deep violet purple ; and has the same deU- 
cious perfume. The foliage is a dark though rich green, and the variety is everyway a most useful 
and ornamental one both for the green-house and bedding out. 

JusTiciA CABiiBA. In the same collection we found this fine plant remarkably well grown and 
flowered. The specimen was more than three feet in diameter and about two feet high, densely 
filled with foliage, rising above which were an immense number of heads of bloom of a d^cate 
pinky flesh colour. The plant was most attractive from its excellent cultivation. 

MiLTONiA CLOwnii. At the October meeting of the Horticultural Sodety, in their rooms, Regent 
Street, was exhibited a noble specimen of this beautiful MtUoma, sent by Mr. Craggs, gardener to 
Sir Thomas Adand, Bart, Killerton, Devon. The specimen was one of some years' growth, and 
in fine health, capable of supporting the large mass of blooms it produced, having upwards of nine- 
teen flower-scapes laden to profusion with its gaily variegated flowen^ forming a picture such as to 
make us regret we do not see it oftener ; and at the same time affording us an opportunity of 
recording the skill of the exhibitor. 

Plumbago sp. nov. In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, King's Road, Chelsea, tiiere 
is now flowering one of the most superb-looking plants it has been our lot to record for some time 
past The genus nearest approaehmg it is the Plumbago^ but most probably it will prove a new 
genus''altogether. Some idea of its great beauty may be imagined when we state that the specimen 
is about two feet high and thirty inches in diMneter, densely grown, and having upwards of one 
hundred and eighty bunches of bloom, each head expanding four or five flowers of the most intense 
and dazzling bright blue, relieved by a white throat ; the flower is about three parts of an inch 
across. The number of buds each head holds averages from ten to thirty, so as to keep up a long 
succession of bloom. The habit is that of a half woody plant, very handsome and compact in its 
growth ; and wUl be the most useful plant for bedding out or to grow as a specimen for exhibition 
in the greenhouse we ever met with. It was introduced from China, we understand. 
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That part of a garden at this season of the year, which usuaOy engrosses a great share of atten- 
tion, is the locality where new features, by alterations and improvements, are being introduced. 
It is very naturally the case ; and the degree of interest evoked is in proportion to the nature or 
magnitude of what is in progress. Whatever is the character or extent of anything in the shape 
of new work, it will be a wise proceeding, wherever there is a possibility of its bdng done, to carry 
forward such business with all despatch. The recollection that newly-made roads, or walks ; fresh- 
hud turf ; removed earths ; recently planted trees, and so forth, are severally the better for having 
all of the winter season allowable, to enable each to become settied, or established, coupled with 
the unoertainity of our climate, ought to be the only stimulants required to assist in ensuring tiiese 
matters a first consideration. Such affairs seldom engage attention to the extent theb importance 
entities them to receive. There are grounds on the score of economy, as well as more important 
reasons, to justify tiie bringing of proceedingB of tiie nature of tiiose in question thus briefly under 
review. 
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In many places and in more than a solitary instance in each we frequently meet with^ tliroagfa 
sommer and autumn, brown glades and patches of lawn ; ugly fissures in newly-made ground^ and 
dead or dying trees and shmbsy forcing themselvesy by thenr unsightly appearance, into notice ; and 
these evilB often exist where neither labour nor expense, at a particular season, may haye been 
spared to prevent them doing so. Sometimes, we too well know, unaroidable causes produce the 
state of thmgs above mentioned, but it is to be feared, it is an exception rather than the rule where 
their agency is justly chargeable with blame. New work, hurriedly and imperfectly done, as a 
natural consequence of, and in conjunction with, its being performed late in spring, is a sure prelude, 
in a greater or less degree, to such contingencies as those to which attention has been drawn. 

Those who have anything in the way of planting to do, from forest trees and ornamental things 
down to sunple biennial and annual plants, ought not to lose any opportunity of prosecuting that 
branch of their labours. Now is an excellent time to stock tiie reserve ground or nursery depart- 
ment. And we would observe, that it is matter of regret culturists do not more generally provide 
themselves with an appendage of the kind mentioned. It is a great thing to have a little store of 
specimen ornamental trees and shrubs to &U back upon at any time ; but more pleasure is derived 
from doing justice to the class of things to which allusion is made, by enabling them fully to 
develope theur true characters and beauties ; and from growing and managing them in one's 
own way. 

Other occupations in tiie open air this month, are partially or otherwise pruning a variety of 
things, finally or in party as they may require, securing and supporting them at the same time ; 
protecting plants, &c^ against winter ; breaking up vacant flower beds and ground which is not 
going to be occupied through that season ; collecting soils and composts ; and preserving every 
place as orderiy and dean as ciroumstances will allow. 

Plant-houses, of all grades, should be rendered as attractive as ever their capabilities will 
permit In the conservatory principally devoted to a display of flowers, any plants, whether 
dimbers, twiners, or others, that have done blossoming, may, according to their nature, be pruned, 
or otherwise made to occupy littie space, that their neighbours in bloom may be better accommo- 
dated. The same may be said of all plant erections where flowers are an object The latter ought 
to be maintained suffidentiy dry to prolong their continuance in perfection. Growing plants must 
not, by any means, be slighted ; but placed where they will find conditions suitable to their state. 
Orchids, or any plants which make their developments at this time of year, are induded in the 
last direction. An over-abundance of moisture, in any shape, must be particulariy guarded against 
in the case of Or^idaeea ; and that tribe, in common with all phmta, should have abundance of 
fresh air admitted to them whenever circumstances will permit 

Expose, by turning regularly, all sides of spedmen phmts, that are not fixtures, to an equal 
degree of light In many collections there are specimens which, in consequence of their being one- 
sided and ugly, will not bear thus exposing. Such it will be better to indulge by allowing them to 
grow in the shape they have hitherto done, until young ones of a more modem conformation can be 
raised to take their places. Allow every specimen and other plant as much space as possible, not 
only for the sake of their welfare, but also on account of their appearanoe. 

In order to hinder the flower-garden stock of plants from making improper growth, fully expose 
to the open air whenever it can be done without the prospect of thdr being injured by the process, 
and give each as much room as can be allowed, to aid in effecting the same object Plunge those 
preserving in cold pits, in ooal-aahes, sawdust, or some such materiaL 

Add Indigofera decora, that is if you are not already fortunate enough to possess it, to your 
collection of plants which are esteemed for flowering this time of year ; and continue to furnish 
suitable things, in proper proportion, to the several fordng departments, for the purpose of keeping 
up the display of flowers. 

Florist flowers, as Auriculas, Pinks, Pansies, and others, should, in case of need, be sheltered 
against excessive wet and cold, and be allowed to remain in undisturbed repose. 

Flues and all heating apparatus ought to be got and held in readiness to put in action 
whenever their services may be required. 

In wet weather or leisure days, pUnts may be named, seeds dressed or properly packed away, 
pUnt-trellises made^ and a variety of occupations of that class may fuzniah employment 
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SOBRALIA MACRANTHA SPLENDENS. 



GYNANDRIA. 



(Splendid Urff^flowned Sobralia.) 



Nalwt Ordtr. 
ORCHIDACEiB. 



Ofdtr. 

MONANDRIA. 



Qsimuc (hiAUAcrmn.— Perianth large, coloured, 
nearly equaL Sepals sprawliiig, Bometimes reflezed. 
Petals erect. Lip hollow, oUaping the oolumn, narroir 
at thftbaae, margioB plaited, at the top lomeirhat two- 
lobed. Column elongate* marginate, olnb- shaped, 
eeparated at the top into three lohee, middle lobe hood- 
like, and bearing the anthers. Stigma marginate, 
harhig two neotariferoiu glands at the base. Anthers 
terminal, stipitate^ partly four-celled. PoUsn-masses 
four, compressed, puWernlent. 



Spscinc CHAiiAcraa —Plant a perennial. Stems 
reed-like, growing six feet or more high. Leaves ovate, 
acuminate, rigid, platted. Flinters terminal, large, 
and showy, betwixt seven and eight inches in diameter, 
rich crimson. Sepals spreading, lanceolate, acuminate. 
Petals oblong. Labeltum emarginate, flat, smooth. 

Variety Splendsns,— Plant growing only two to three 
feet high, ftowers large, deep, rich, crimson-purple ; in 
other respects like the species. 



Of this fine genus Dr. Lindley remarks in the Sertum Orchidaceum that " the 
genus Sobralia is one of the most remarkable among Orchidacese, with its lofty 
reedy stems, large lily-like flowers, and stiff plaited leaves, which resemble those of 
the smaller kinds of Palm-tree. It is found in Peru, in Brazil, and in Mexico, 
where the species, are amongst the most stately inhabitants of the bush. They 
consist of terrestrial perennial plants, with simple roots, and stems not uncommonly 
growing three times as high as a man, very rarely branched, and thickly clothed with 
leaves. Their inflorescence consists of terminal racemes, which are straight or 
flexuose, sometimes axillary and bifid, and loaded with snow-white, pink, crimson 
or violet flowers. The lip of all the species is wrapped round the column, whence it 
appears as if funnel-shaped, and is bordered by a lacerated fringed edge. The 
species inhabit dry, sunny, rocky, and very hot places, where they often form exten- 
sive thickets. A few are sweet-scented; and of some the flowers last for only a 
short time." 

For the opportunity of figuring the subject of our present plate we are indebted 
to Messrs. Rollisson's, of Tooting, in whose nursery this magnificent species flowered 
in July last. These gentlemen came into possession of it about two years ago, 
having purchased it amongst other plants at one of the sales of South-American 
Orchids collected by Mr. Skinner. We believe it is a native of Mexico. 

The culture of this plant, although peculiar, is not difficult. It requires the 
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temperature of a damp and well shaded stove. The heat, however, to which it is 
exposed should not be too great, or the plant will at once show signs of suffering. 
The soil proper is a mixture of tuifj peat two parts, and turfy loam one part ; these 
must be roughly broken together. Give plenty of pot room, as the roots will not 
bear to be cramped. Set the pot containing the plant in a pan of water, which 
should always be kept full during the season of growth, but at the time of the plant s 
repose the pan of water must be dispensed with. The subjoined wood-cut exhibits 
the habit of the plant. 

The name is given in honour of Don Francisco Martin Sobral, a Spanish 
botanist. 
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CHIRITA SINENSIS. 



(CUoeM ChMu.) 
Clua. Ordtr. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Natural Order. 

GESNBRACEiB. ( Feg. King.) 



Gmkeuc Chaiuctbb^— Ca/yjr tubu1oiiii» pentagonou*. 
▼alvate. CoroOa monopetalous, tubular, campanulate, 
TentrlcoM beneath ; limb bilabiate, five lobed, lobes 
lounded. SUiment Are, two fertile, and three nnaUer 
ones abortlYe. Anthers ooherinf , kidney-shaped, naked, 
one.celled. Ovary a sillqne. Btyle one. Stigma bi- 



natlng in a subtrlchotomous, compound corirmft, having 
at the base two large, deciduous, membranaceous 
bractea*. PeduncU and pedicel* with coarse spreading 
hairs. Calpx small, with five ovate segments. Corolla 
large, lilac purple, yet varied with red and white ; the 
tube inflated, but with a sudden compression towards 



partite, lobes oblong and spreading. Capsule two- the base beneath, forming a carina ; /atijr open ; limb 



celled. 

SpBCfPJC Cbahacter,— Plant a stove perennial. 
** Leaves springing directly from the root. Petioles short, 
but very thick and triquetrous, expanding into an 
elliptical, ovate blade, the outer ones the longest, all 
hairy, crenate^ obtuse, wrinkled, pale, and with very 
prominent veins beneath. Scape a span and more high, 
at first curved downwards, then erect, stout, terete, 
clothed with copious, patent, red hairs, and termi- 



two.1ipped, upper lip of two, lower of three rounded 
lobes ; within the corolla, on the lower side, are two 
linear, orange-ooloured callosities ; above, at tbe faux, 
a broad two-lobed one, of the same colour. Stamens 
two fertile with the anthers two-lobed, firmly united to 
each other, two sterile filaments, and one rudimentary 
Jllamcnt. Ovary linear, glanduloso-pUoae. Style short 
Stigma one-lipped, bifid."— ifook^. 



Fob the opportunity of figuring this beautiful little plant we are indebted to the 
fine collection at Eeadleaf, where we made our drawing in September last. It is 
stated by Dr. Lindley in the " Botanical Register," vol. iii., t. 4284, to be " one of 
the first results of any importance, from the voyage to China, by Mr. Fortune, on 
account of the Horticultural Society. It was sent home in a wooden case, and its 
beautiful large hlac fox-glove-like flowers were open when it arrived." This was in 
1844; since that time other species, vying with it in beauty, have also been intro- 
duced into our collections ; two of them have already been figured and described ; 
(7. zeylanica, in "Mag. Bot." v. xiii., t. 265, and " Bot. Mag." 4182, and C. 
Walkeri, in " Bot. Mag." 4827. They are both plants with rare attractions. 

The habit of our present subject is intermediate betwixt Streptocarpus Reani, and 
Gloxinia speciosa. Its season of flowering is very prolonged, under fiavourable 
circumstances continuing for many months together ; and by the judicious manage- 
ment of several specimens of this plant placed in different temperatures, the season 
of bloom might be extended almost throughout the year. 

In respect to cultivation, it will grow and flower freely in a warm greenhouse ; 
but to have it in anything like perfection, a moist, but moderate stove-heat is 
necessary. It should there be placed as near to the glass as possible, and be well 
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shaded from the rajs of the sun, which otherwise are sure to scorch the leaves, and 
injure the growth. In such a situation, with a good supply of water to the roots, 
during the whole of the season of growth and flowering, numhers of robust flower 
stems will arise, and unfold themselyes in succession during the whole of the summer. 

It might be well to mention here by way of caution in watering, that although 
this plant delights in a very humid atmosphere, it is impatient of having water 
poured over its leaves. If subjected to the usual process of syringing, it neither 
flowers 80 fine, nor do the leaves exhibit that rich healthy green, which is so desi- 
rable ; and not unfirequently some of the larger ones prematurely perish. 

When the growth and flowering are over, diminish the supply of water con- 
siderably ; and throughout the winter give no more than is requisite to keep the 
soil in the pots from becoming dry and parched. The plants should also stand in a 
cool dry part of the stove^ or be removed to the greenhouse until the return of 
spring. 

The soil proper for it to be potted in, is a mixture of sandy peat, light loam, leaf 
mould, and sand, in equal proportions, '^fhe proper time for potting is in the com- 
mencement of the spring, when the plants show signs of growth after their winter's 
repose. Give a liberal watering previous to disturbing them, after which turn them 
out of the old pots, and without damaging the semi-torpid roots, remove a good 
portion of the old soil ; place a handful of crocks as drainage in the bottom of each 
pot in which the plant is intended to flower, spread out the roots over the new soil, 
and when finished, give a supply of water with a rose, replace in the stove, and 
when the leaves begin to unfold themselves, treat as recommended above for the 
season of growth. 

Propagation is effected by leaves cut off, laid on a pot of fine sand, and placed in 
a moist hot bed or other heat. 

The generic name is derived from the vernacular appellation of one of the 
species. 
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LESCHENAULTIA SPL^DENS. 



Cf«M. 

PENTANDRIA. 



(Splmdld LMekmaalt^a.) 



JVafvrai Orisr. 
GOODBNIACEA 



Ordtr. 
MONOOTNIA. 



Qmmmaic Cbajuctbr.— CaZyjr soperlar. Tube of the 
ootoUa cleft on one side ; limb bilabieee. Antkert oo- 
hering at the time the flowen are expanded. Grains 
of PolUn compound. Stigma obeolete^ in the bottom 
of the biUibiate indnsimn. CapmU prismatic, two- 
eelled, four-Talred, oppoelte Talvea wptiferoiu in the 
middle. Seeds cubic or cylindrical, nooumentaoeous. 
Map. Bot., Tol. Tiii., t Ifil. 

fipKciFic Charactsil^ Ptan^ an e v e i g reeu ahmb, 
growing two feet high. SUms ereot, smooth, and 



copiouly branching. Leaves imgnlarly dispoaed, 
patent, reflezed, fiUform, apionlate. Flowers produced 
in corymbs at the extremities of the branoheB, very 
showy. Caifse Unear«wlflhaped, nearly as long as the 
tube of the corolla, bractless. CorcUa flTe-parted. 
segments c on eate , nearly equal, as long as the tube, of 
a brilliant scarlet ; tube paler. fi(af»«n« five, smooth. 
BtpU mooth ; stigma two-lobed, with a bunch of glan> 
dnlar hairs near the termination. 



When in "Mag. Bot," vol. viii., t. 161, we figured L. hiloha, we could not 
avoid expressing our admiration of this lovely genus of plants; their slender graceful 
hahit, erica-like leaves, and the profusion of rich coloured flowers, which with veiy 
little trouble they are made to produce, were pointed out as qualities which rendered 
them deserving of all the praise which could be bestowed. 

However high were the encomiums which, in vol. viii., we passed upon the blue 
species (L. hUolxi)^ we have now one perhaps fully equal, if not more than its match, 
in L. splendens, the subject of our present plate. When the plant is in full bloom, and 
literally covered with brilliant scarlet flowers, it is not easy to find an equal which 
would occupy as a shrub only a similar space, and of so humble a growth ; indeed, 
its dazzling eflect upon the sight can only be equalled by some of the brilliant 
coloured verbenas. 

It is a native of Australia, and was introduced from thence by Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., of Exeter, through Mr. Drummond, who discovered it growing with 
several other species and varieties in the neighbourhood of Swan River, and who 
sent seeds of it to the above-named gentleman. 

It is a greenhouse plant requiring the same treatment as recommended for 
L. bUoba, and is propagated by cuttings. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made was grown by Mr. Ayres in 
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the fine collection of J. Cook, Esq., Brooklands, Blackheath, where it flowered in 
profusion during the whole of the autumn. In August our drawing was made. 

The name was given in honour of M. Leschenault, a French traveller, and 
botanist. 



LESCHENAULTIA ARCUATA. 



(Drooping LMohaiAttltU.) 



OcHuuc GtuLBACTaii.—fiee above. 

Spbcific Cbaractbiu— Ptan( an erergreen shrub, 
growing a foot-aad-a-half high. Branchei nnmerouB, 
•preadtng, disposed to be prostrate, smaU branchlets 
growing more upright. Leave* irregularly disposed, 
patent, reflezed, filiform, acute. Flotoen larger soli- 
tary, terminaL Calpx in five segments, each oblong, 
aoute, somewhat concave, as long as the tube of the 



ooroUa, braotless. Corolla tubular; tube short, and 
slightly ventrlcose on the under side ; limb bilabiate ; 
lower lip out into three large, q>reading. bifid, obcor- 
date segments, of a 1»1ght yellow colour ; upper Up in 
two smaller, obovate, upright segments, which dose 
together and conceal the stamens and style ; these are 
red, tinged with purple. Stamens five, smooth. StyU 
long, slender. Stigma two-lobed. 



Although in point of splendour this plant will bear no comparison with L. 
^lendenSf yet it is a really handsome object when in full and vigorous growth, 
forming a spreading bush from three to four feet in diameter, and vaiiegated all over 
with its curiously coloured flowers. 

It was raised from Swan Eiver seeds collected by Mr. Drummond, and sent to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, in whose extensive nursery it has 
flounshed, and been spread through the trade ; and also into many private collections 
in the country. 

For the opportunity of making our drawing we are indebted to Mr. Low, uf 
Clapton, in whose nursery it flowered profusely last August. 

It is a greenhouse plant, requiring the same treatment as the other species. 
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WEIG^LA ROSEA. 



(BoM-oolound WrIgaliL) 
''taM- Order. 

PBNTANDRIA. MONOQYNIA. 

NmturulCMtr, 

CAPRIFOLliCB^. 



OsirBRjc CHAMAcrmiL-~Caifx tubular, tube oblong, 
limb flTe>elcft. Corotta funnd-shaiwd, flTe-cIeft, 
ngnbr, equal-aided at the base, lobea spreading. 8ta- 
flMiw Are, aometimea ezaerted. Ovarp one-oelled. 
A^MMi donbl J capitate. £<y{« with a reniform hairy 
^and, ilxed Immediately at ita baae ; gland not adhe- 
tant to the coroUa. 



aerrated aboTe, nearly mooth below, on very abort 
petiolet. Peduncles axillary and terminal, the latter 
blbraoteate, and uaually diohotomous. Flowen large, 
rose-ooloured, diapoMd In pairs. Calyx bilabiate, and 
out into five lanceolate, aenminate, unequal aegmenta. 
Corolla monopetalous, tubular, fiTC-partcd, aegmenta 
equal, anxwtb, ovate, patsnt. somewhat reflezed, tube 



Bpscific Craractmi.— Ptonf a deddnona shrub. ' slightly ventricoae. £taaMii« five, nnooth above, hairy 
sums: erect, haiiy. bearing a profusion of opposite below. Style longer than the stamens ; stipma doubly 
hairy branches. £«a«M opposite, elliptical, acuminate^ ' capitate. 

Pebhafs, taking it altogether, a more beautiful hardy shrub than the one now 
figured has not been brought into this country for many years. It is one of the 
recent introductions of the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden at 
Tumham Green it flowered beautifully last April, when our drawing was kindly 
permitted to be made. 

It is a native of China, where it was first discovered by Mr. Fortune, " growing 
in a Mandarin's garden on the Island of Chusan, and was then literally loaded with 
its fine rose-coloured flowers, which hung in graceful bunches from the axils of the 
leaves, and the ends of the branches." 

It is stated by Mr. Fortune to be '* unknown in the southern provinces of China, 
and .is not met with on the Chinese hills in a vnld state, it is therefore just possible 
that ^Lpay have been originally introduced to China from Japan ; this, however, is 
only conjecture. In the parts where it is found, the thermometer sometimes sinks 
within a few degrees of zero, and the country is frequently covered with snow ; and 
yet in these circumstances it sustains no injuiy. It forms a neat, middle-sized bush, 
not unlike a Philadelphus in habit, deciduous in winter, and flowers in the months 
of April and May. One great recommendation to it is, that it is a plant of the 
easiest cultivation. Cuttings strike root readily any time during the spring or 
summer months, with ordinary attention ; and the plant itself thrives well in any 
common garden soil. It should be grown in this country as it is in China, not tied 
up in that formal unnatural way in which we frequently see plants which are brought 
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to our exhibitions, but a main stem or two chosen for leaders, which in their torn 
throw out branches from their sides, and then when the plant comes into bloom, the 
branches, which are loaded with beautiful flowers, hang down in graceful and 
natural festoons.'* 

Such is the account given of the introduction and subsequent treatment of this 
beautiful shrub in the " Journal of the Horticultural Society." As the plants which 
haye already been distributed through our collections are too small at present to 
risk in the open borders, and are therefore chiefly cultivated in pots, some years 
must necessarily elapse before the true value, as a shrubbeiy plant, of this intro- 
duction can be fully estimated. Little doubt, however, need be entertained that if 
the plants are placed in situations where they will not be exposed to boisterous and 
veiy cutting winds, if the subsoil be perfectly diy, or rendered so by drainage, and 
the rays of the sun have free access to ripen the wood properly, they will endure our 
most severe winter without protection. 

The genus Weigda^ which originated with the Swedish traveller Thunberg, has 
been referred by modem botanists to DierviUa, and several species of it inhabiting 
Ji^»an have been published by Messrs. Siebold and Zuccarini under that name. But 
although in many technical characters it approaches that genus, yet it is very difierent 
in habit. Both are remarkable among Caprifoils for their one-celled ovary, cut into 
four false cells by the projection of a pair of double placentsB, which do not unite in 
their axis, and both have a double capitate stigma, and a remarkable epigynous 
gland. But while in Weigela that gland is free, in DierviUa it adheres to the 
corolla ; and in DierviUa the corolla is irregular and gibbous on one side at the base, 
while in Weigela it is regular and equal sided at the base.'*' 

The greater part of Caprifoliaceous plants are favourites in our gardens ; they 
consist of fifteen genera, all shrubby, with the exception of Karpaton hastatum, two 
species of Triosteum, and three of Sambuums, The greater part are hardy ; a few 
require the shelter of a wall or other slight protection ; some need the temperature 
of a greenhouse, and two or three are stove plants. 

The genus Abelia consists of small weak-growing but pretty shrubs, bearing 
long tubular flowers, like those of the Honeysuckle (Gaprifolium). Five or more 
species are known, and three— -florihundu, rupestriSj and triflora — are already 
introduced into Britain. The first-mentioned is by far the handsomest at present 
known. See pages 188 and 238. A, rupestris and triflora are both very firagrant ; 
the first forms a small spreading bush, with deciduous, bright^green foliage ; the 
flowers are pure white, and come in pairs from the axils of the leaves belonging to the 
short lateral branches. It remains in flower a long time. A, triflora assumes more 
the form of a tree, its flowers are produced by threes, and form corymbs at the 

* Dr. Lindley in Joum, Bort. Soc., u, 66 and 190. 
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tenxunations of the branches ; their colour is a pale rose. As it respects the culti- 
-vation of this desirable genus, A, floribunda *' requires a treatment intermediate 
between the stove and greenhouse ; that is to say, during the growing season it 
lequires to be treated like a stove plant and kept rather moist, but afterwards, when 
the flowers are over, it should be transferred to the greenhouse. It grows freely in 
a mixture of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and strikes freely from cuttings.** * 
A, rupestris ** has hitherto been treated as a greenhouse plant, but will probably 
prove hardy enough to stand out of doors in mild winters. The soil which appears 
most suitable is rough sandy loam, mixed with a little peat. Being of free growth* 
an ample supply of water is necessary during the summer season. In winter nothing 
different from the general treatment of greenhouse plants is required. It is propagated 
from cuttings of young wood, in the usual way.'*f A. triflora will endure about 
the same amount of cold as Rhododendron arboreum, and should thereforo be kept in a 
oool airy greenhouse, and be potted in a mixture of equal parts of peat, loam, and sand. 

Alsenoshia. — ^With this genus we aro too imperfectly acquainted to offer any 
remarks on culturo. 

Capbifolittm. — ^With the exception of three Chinese species, confunanjaponicum, 
and Umgifiomm, all are perfectly hardy, and these three exceptions require no more 
than the shelter of a common wall. It is true L. javanicum and L. Loureiri are 
greenhouse plants, but it is not quite certain whether they are yet introduced. All 
the species are ornamental climbers of very easy management, being well suited 
either for covering trollis work, arbours, or training against waUs. They will thrive 
in any conmion light soil, and aro increased by cuttings of the ripe wood taken off at 
the dose of the summer, and planted in a warm situation on a south border ; the 
tender kinds should have the shelter of a hand-glass. 

DiEBvnxA. — ^Five species of DierviUa are introduced, four of which, being 
natives of Japan, can be scarcely said to be perfectly hardy ; although they will bear 
a mild winter tolerably well, yet without some slight protection they suffer frx)m 
severe frx>sts. Z>. canadensis is a well-known deciduous shrub, growing froely in 
common garden soil, even in the most exposed situations. The other species also 
grow well in any light sandy soil, and are readily increased by cuttings, those of the 
D. canadensis put into the open ground in autumn and spring, after the manner of 
those of Laurels. The cuttings of the other species should be covered with a hand- 
glass. Suckers are also produced in abundance, by which they are likewise produced 
plentifully. 

Eabpaton hastatuh. — The only known species is stated to be a hardy herbaceous 
plant, from Louisiana, growing in a border of saf dy peat earth, and propagated by 
division of the roots. 

♦ £oi. Reg,, t 56. t BoH. Jour., i. 63. 
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Leycesteria FORMOSA. — ^This is a beautiful shrub, flowering during the whole of 
the summer months. It grows with great freedom in any rich light soil, but should 
always be planted in a warm and sheltered situation ; for if much exposed to cutting 
winds, its tender foliage is sure to be destroyed, and the plant will always look ragged, 
and never assume its natural habit of luxuriance. It is a splendid shrub for the 
front of a shrubbery. It is easily increased by cuttings planted in autumn or spring, 
or by seeds, which ripen in abundance. 

LiNNAA BOREALis. — ^Tho Only species is a well-known trailing evergreen bog 
plant This elegant little shrub never thrives except when planted in peat eardi. 
It forms a very graceful pot plant, if grown in a shady situation ; but if exposed to 
the Sim, it is impossible to make it grow well, whatever care and pains may be 
taken ; to have it in perfection it should be planted out in a shady border of peat 
earth, where the sun can never shine upon it, and where it will be perfectly free 
from the drip of trees ; in such a situation it will luxuriate and spread over a great 
surface, producing abundance of pretty flesh-coloured and somewhat fragrant flowers 
at the extremity of every branchlet ; the trailing branches will also strike root at 
almost every joint that touches the ground, by which means the plant is easily 
increased. 

LoNiCERA, Sahbucus, and Stmfhobicabpus. — All the species of these three 
genera are, (with the exception of three kinds of Sambucus) hardy shrubs of the 
very easiest culture. They grow in any common garden soil, and are increased 
readily by either suckers, cuttings of the ripened wood planted in the ground either 
in autunm or spring, or seeds, which are produced in abundance. 

Triosteum. — ^Two species have been inhabitants of our gardens for more than a 
century ; being both natives of North America, they are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow in any light garden soil, although they prefer a border of peat earth where 
they are partially shaded from the sun. Propagation is efiected by division of the 
roots. 

Tripetelus and Valentiana. — ^Two genera, with the habits of which we are 
little acquainted. 

Viburnum. — ^A large genus of shrubs, the greater part of which are deciduous, 
a few are evergreen, all are ornamental, and well suited for shrubberies. F. tinaides 
and F. viUomm are stove plants, and F. odoratissimum, rugosum, and tomenUmmi 
require the shelter of the greenhouse. These should be potted in a mixture of peat 
and loam, and are propagated by layers and cuttings. 

All the other introduced species are perfectly hardy, will grow in any light soil, 
and are increased both by suckers,^layers, and cuttings planted in the open ground. 
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WINTER REPOSE OP PLANTS.— DECEMBER. 

Bt the time this article shall be m print, the horticultural winter will be fiedrly 
established, and it is therefore needful to resume those remarks on the treatment of 
plants which were alluded to in the article of November. But previously it will be 
useful to view, retrospectively, the " Characteristics of the Seasons," which, in 
No. clxiv., and at page 177, were brought up to the end of July. 

Every locality has its own peculiar weather ; but in that where the writer resides, 
AuguU became qp thoroughly dry, that the grass lost its verdure, leaves fell from 
deep-rooted elms, till they strewed the roads, and all vegetables became weak and 
flaccid. A few opportune showers supported life, and that was nearly all. As a 
harvest month it was fruitless, and in temperature was mild and very equable, the 
average of day and night being somewhere about 64^. September had in it eleven 
days more or less rainy ; these rains were very useful, but they merely penetrated 
the snilace. The temperature was much reduced. This want of rain-water pro- 
duced much inconvenience in all the floral departments, as of all appliances it is the 
most natural and dean, and, where received by internal tanks supplied from the 
glazed roofs of the houses, is apt to become rather oflensive during the long absence 
of showers. Amateurs suffer more than other persons under this privation, the 
quantity they are able to collect being trifling ; but in a large establishment — as, 
for instance, that of Messrs. Rollisson — ^it abounds : there the utmost sweetness and 
perfect cleanness of leaf prevailed in every house we passed through. The sight was 
beautiful — it spake of attention, ample means, and resources. 

October was gloomy at its commencement, with wind at north-east. The 
character changed with the wind, on the 8th day, to south-west, just one day before 
the great anticipated solar eclipse, which rain clouds entirely concealed in the south 
of England. Subsequently there were warm and sunny days, but several others, at 
intervals, in which showers fell abundantly. The month ended well — ^temperature 
top to 55^, finely-shaded clouds, and gentle air. As a whole, it has supported its 
character, and every vegetable and plant has prospered accordingly. 

November opened in a style altogether striking, with all the brilliancy of spring: 
the sun shone with power, the blue tint of the sky equal to any that is seen in 
April, and the air altogether was bland and soft; minimum temperature of the night 
52^. The second day was equally warm, and brilliantly sunny, air soft, from south 
by west, mid-day temperature stood at 60^, and in the sun 78^. 

Here we can proceed no farther with the calendar, as time for the press must 
be given ; and as it is not at all desirable to trespass on the charge of others who 
write monthly in this Magazine upon the treatment of Plants in erections of every 
description, we hasten then at once to a subject of painful interest, which also will 
embrace those theoretic principles that apply directly to the philosophy of artificial 
cultivation. 
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To do jastice to this subject, and his own personal feelings, the Mrriter lays aside 
for the moment the editorial form, and assumes that of the first person, since he 
is called upon to justify the practice and memoiy of a good man. 

Mr. Meek, of Nutfield, in Surrey, is no more. His decease was pardcolarlj 
noticed in the " Gardeners* Chronicle " of October a4th. I knew Mr. Meek per- 
sonally, though slightly ; but being near his residence just as the fine weather of 
last May came in, I visited him, and was at once admitted to his full confidence. 
Prejudiced up to the very moment against the system, as it had been previouslj 
detailed, almost to nausea, I discovered, ere five minutes had elapsed, while seated 
in his elegant drawing-room, that it became my chief duty to %ten to the flow of 
eloquence that proceeded from the lips of a scholar and a gentleman, zealous to 
enthusiasm, and assuredly convinced of the truthfulness of the theory which his 
mathematical principles had enabled him to develope. It was not until he had 
laid open his views upon radiation^ and sketched upon paper the form and direction 
of the passing rays, thus rendering it clear, almost to positive demonstration, that 
air itself was its own best medium of temperature, altogether independent of any 
visible heated surfaces, that he attempted to introduce me to his erections. 

We at first entered his stove, fully described by Mr. Meek in his article " Ob- 
servations upon the Polmaise Method of Heatmg Garden Buildings," Journal of the 
Horticultural Society, vol. ii. pp. 49 to 71. This hothouse, 28 feet by 17, was 
covered with a span roof facing north and south, not steep. The furnace was erected 
at the east end, where the wall was carried up to the span ; on the two sides and 
western end upright sashes met the glazed roof. The three outer waUs which 
supported these sashes were left with twelve openings to act as ventilators for firesh 
air from without, the number of which to be left open or closed, being governed 
by existing circumstances. The pit for hot air, comprising also the flues or dnins 
for the passage of the low situated cold air of the entire hothouse, was above 23 feet 
in length by 9 feet in breadth. 

I saw this house and its furniture in May ; the day was warm and sunny, but 
there had been fire over night, and therefore its effects could be correctly appreciated. 
The plants plunged were, I believe, chiefly the Jamaica Pine ; they had not been 
long potted or introduced, and were in a full growing state. Finer or more healthy 
foliage could not be expected; the collection upon the shelves was miscellaneous, 
including some orchids. Nothing could be more promising ; health appeared in 
every part and member : nor was this surprising when we consider the soft genial 
state of internal atmosphere, capable of perfect regulation by the action of warm 
air through the pit, or of cool air from without. 

After an attentive survey of the hothouse, its warm air and plunging pit, the 
furnace, and all visible appliances, I left it, and we proceeded to view the model and 
projected improvements of the greenhouse. These would be important, and perhaps 
were carried into efiect ere the decease of Mr. Meek : that event, however, precluded 
the possibility of a contemplated visit about the beginning of winter. To those who 
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feel interest in the few adduced &ct8, 1 beg earnestly to reoommend a carefol study 
of the original article in the " Journal of the Horticaltaial Society.** In the mean- 
time, there was given in the *' Gardeners* Chronicle ** of Saturday, October 80th, 
p. 717 — ^middle column — a plan of what is called a Polmaue pine pit by a 
gardener to the Duke of Leeds. The plan is but loosely described in words, but 
the wood-cut may convey a fair idea of the structure of Mr. Meek's inner or air-pit : 
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the cold air drain is however dissimilar, yet may very well suit where it passes to 
and through the outer wall. 

Having now endeavoured to justify Mr. Meek*s integrity of purpose, ability of 
design, and real success, I leave his memory to honour, and shall close these 
remarks by showing how they are intended to bear upon the leading subjects of 
this article. 

It is of consequence that a gardener should possess entire command of vapour, of 
air, and of temperature in every chief plant house — ^the stove particularly. Perfect 
equability is also a prime requisite ; by which we would express, not a sameness of 
degree either by day or night — ^for that would be to subvert the law of nature — ^but 
an equal distribution of heat at any one time throughout the atmosphere of any house. 
There is in Mr. Meek's article a table of " Temperatures in the iron-roofed stove,'* 
of the Society*s gardens, which exhibits the variations oT heat therein three times a 
day, during an entire week of February, 1846, and proves the wasteful expense of 
fuel and irregularity of action. Mr. Meek assured me, that during the hard winter 
of that year, he had purposely avoided any outer coverings of his span-roof, although 
the house was fully exposed, and every quarry left without puttied laps ; nevertheless 
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he had, by ordinaiy means and the use of veiy ooarae fuel, maintained a tempe- 
rature of folly 60^ by night, varying scarcely two degrees thiooghoat the house. 

Now, we want economy of fdel, the combustion of breeze ai^ such like stofi^ a 
power to command 60^ to 65^ as a minimum, and a moist or dry atmosphere at wiU. 
We do not claim 60^ as essential, but we say, be sore of the power to do so, and 
then suffer the temperature to recede to 60^ — 55^ by night, if you please. 

Possessing this requisite power, must not the construction of a house which can 
confer it be a very great acquisition ? We do not ai^e for, or advocate " Polmaise," 
and as fiEur as possible, repudiate the term ; it has proved a bone of contention : and 
in Mr. Meek*s stove there were no wet blanket, water-jets, or any peculiar appliances 
whatsoever. An air-flue, conveying (but invisibly) a constant stream of air, driven 
onward over a heated plate * by the impetus of a descending current of cold air from 
the body of the house, formed the active principle of the apparatus. Now, there 
is every reason to believe that the general theory is sound, and the machinery light 
in expense. We neither urge any one to adopt it at this season, nor to make any 
alterations of old structures. But should a new pit or something of the kind 
be required, it might be advisable to adopt the form, after mature reflection and 
consultation, since it is undeniable that the winter repose of those plants which indicate, 
by certain appearances, their tendency to lapse into it, can be safely maintained in 
the cool parts of such a house ; while other plants which retain verdure and growth 
can be supported therein with facility. 

A free circulation of air is vitality — mouldiness cannot subsist therein, and our 
proposed apparatus assuredly carries it on throughout. 



CULTUEAL HINTS ON SOME OP THE PLANTS BELONGING 
TO THE GENUS STATICE. 

The Statice, or Sea-Lavender, is a very beautiful fiEunily of plants belonging 
to the natural order PlumbaginesB, and are low shrubs or herbaceous plants, with 
showy red, blue, white, or yellow flowers, of a diy texture, inhabiting salt marshes 
and sub-alpine tracts in the temperate latitudes of both the northern and southern 
hemispheres. '' All the Statices are fine plants worth cultivating," at least so writes 
the late Mr. Loudon, at p. 539 of the " Hortus Britannicus ; " and, without venturing 
to contradict such an authority, we may state that many species of the genus are 
plants of very considerable and diversified attractions, and well deserving of extensive 
cultivation. As may be inferred from the Statices being natives of both the northern 
and southern hemispheres, some of the species are perfectly hardy, and make 
admirable plants for rock scenery ; but it is among the greenhouse species — those 

• Heated ** brick-work,'^it seema^ may be tnibstitated. 
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finom the southern hemisphere — ^ihat we find the most distinct and varied forms, as 
well as the richest tints in point of colour. 

Beantifal, howeyer, as are some of the more recent introductions, such as 
8, arborea, maerophyUa, pubenda^ Dickensonu, and though last, not least, inibricata, 
one of the latest acquisitions of Mr. Wehh, which has lately found its way to this 
country from the Continent, we have reason to believe that there are still a great 
number of species to be introduced from the Oanaiy Islands, which are even more 
attractire than those we already have ; and we hope that any persons who have corre- 
spondents or friends in that part of the world, will use eveiy endeavour to introduce 
these gems to our gardens. 

When 8. arborea was first introduced into public notice through the instru- 
mentality of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., who sent a magnificent plant, some 
ten, or twelve years back, to one of the Chiswick Horticultural FStes, from their 
nursety at Exeter, we recollect that it was universally admired, and veiy considerable 
sums of money were offered for it, without inducing the Messrs. Lucombe to part 
from their treasure ; for as such we have no doubt it was regarded at the time. This 
was, perhaps, as fine a plant as has ever been seen, even to the present tune, being 
very dwarf and vigorous, and splendidly covered with bloom; and though the 
Messrs. Lucombe were the first to cultivate the plant successfully, we believe the 
merit of first propagating it freely belongs to Mr. Cunningham, of Edinburgh. 

In the present state of the art of cultivation, one only wonders how such a plant 
could ever have been regarded as either difficult tb propagate or cultivate ; as, at the 
present time, he must be a poor cnlturist indeed who cannot, in a few months, manu- 
&cture a good specimen, of either 8. arborea or any of the other kinds. The error, 
however, which too many of us have fallen into in the management of these plants, 
is that of regarding them as alpine plants, *and consequently keeping them much 
more arid, both atmospherically and at the root, tban is either necessaiy or natural 
to them. The 8tatice8, while they require a free porous soil, and abundance of 
moisture in the atmosphere, are very susceptible of ii^ury from stagnant moisture, 
especially at the root, and are sooner injured from that than from any other cause. 
Indeed, if a pot-plant of any of the kinds once gets water-clogged the only remedy^ 
if you wish it to prosper, is to shake it out of the soil and start it again. 

To amateurs the Statices are particularly deserving of cultivation, because of 
the very long time which the flowers continue in perfection ; indeed they may be 
regarded as everlasting, and we have on several occasions noticed them among the 
dry flowers sold in Covent Garden Market for winter bouquets. Although the flowers 
continue in . perfection for a considerable time, it is not advisable to leave them on 
the plants after they begin to get shabby ; as, if they chance to produce seed, which 
many of the kinds do veiy freely, they not only weaken the plants, but the latter, 
having fulfilled the purposes of nature in producing seed, they cease to form a 
regular succession of bloom buds, and hence become comparatively unattractive. 

To proceed, however, to a detailed notice of some of the principal tender kinds, 
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we win begin with S. arborea, the tree Statice, and then notice some of the other 
kinds. 

8. arborea is a native of Teneriffe, and was introduced to our gardens in 1830 
through Mr. Webb« but yfsa not brought generally into cultivation for several years 
afterwards, when the splendid plant alluded to above fixed public attention upon it. 
It is a greenhouse plant ; but, to grow it really well, requires a temperature con- 
siderably higher than that of the greenhouse, though a stove heat is somewhat too 
warm for it. Supposing you have nice dwarf bushy plants in small pots, take them 
about the end of December, and pot them into a mixture consisting of gpod turfy 
loam, cut thin from an old pasture, and in a half-decomposed state, turfy peat, leaf- 
mould, pieces of charcoal of various sizes, and sand in about equal quantities. Mix 
these intimately together^ taking care not to break the lumps too much, but make 
the compost firm about the roots of the plants. It is not advisable to shift the plants 
too largely the first time, and therefore from a five-inch to an eight or nine-inch pot 
will be quite sufficient Place the plants in a house or pit at a temperature of from 
50^ to 60^. Keep the atmosphere moist, fresh, and growing, and sprinkle the 
plants twice or thrice a day in dear growing weather. If the pots can be set on a 
gentle bottom-heat, the plants will be benefited by it; but it i& not necessary to 
plunge the pots, or to expose the roots to a very exciting bottom-heltt. 

With a mild bottom-heat and a moist growing atmospheric temperature, this 
Statice will grow with great vigour, and produce foliage of considerable size ; but if 
the leaves are not well hardened by a fr«e exposure to air, they do not stand ^ong, 
but die off rather prematurely, and without any apparent cause. This is the case 
more especially when grown in a strong stove heat ; for though, under such circum- 
stances, you may get foliage of a remarkably vigorous description, it never remains 
healthy when subjected to a greenhouse temperature. 

Upon the foliage of the large-leaved Statices, both upon the upper and lower 
surfaces, and more especially around the axiles of the feaves and the base of the 
fiower-stems, ^vill be seen a sort of gummy exudation, which, if allowed to accumulate, 
peels off in fiakes, like a thin coating of diy glue. This, if left on the leaves, stops 
the pores and prevents their performing their proper functions, and hence the neces- 
sity of syringing copiously daily, and also of washing the plants carefully with a 
sponge at least once a fortnight. This washing requires to be more attended to in 
the growing than at any other season ; but it is not advisable to neglect it at any 
time. 

As the plants progress in growth they will, if properly managed, be in a fit state 
to shift into larger pots about the end of February, using the same compost with a 
handful of . charred bones or cowdung added to it. These are found to be very 
stimulating manures, and have the advantage of being beneficial to plants without 
encouraging worms or insects, as is too frequently the case with them when used in 
a raw state. The bones may be prepared by simply throwing them on a slow fire ; 
but the cowdung requires a more particular preparation. For this purpose a fire of 
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zoogh wood and garden refuse must be prepared in the same way as for burning 
charcoal ; but instead of covering the heap over with soil, as generally the case, to 
prevent too rapid combustion, coat the whole over with cow-dung, in a crust of from 
four to six inches thick ; then light the fire and cover the whole of the cow-dung over 
with garden refuse, and regulate the admission of air to the interior of the heap so 
as to prevent the fire buniiDg too rapidly. When the fire has burnt out, the cow- 
dung will be found standing like a crust over it, and may be removed and kept in a 
dry place for use. It is not necessaiy to break it into small pieces in using it for 
pot plants, though of course every particle may be used ; but if kept in tolerably 
laige pieces — say about the size of filberts or walnuts — ^it will be found to act 
mechanically as well as chemically. This is one of the best manures for pot plants 
we have ever used; unlike guano and some of the chemical substitutes now so 
generally recommended, it may be used in quantity without any risk of doing 
ii^ury; and for all soft- wooded plants and many firee-growing hard- wooded ones, it 
will be found a very suitable and excellent manure. To return, however, to the 
potting, the plants, if well rooted, may be removed firom the nine into twelve-inch pots, 
taking care to drain them thoroughly, and to use the compost in a free, open state. 

After this shift, the plants must be returned to their former quarters, giving 
them abundance of air after they have recovered the shift, but not increasing the 
temperature, except by sun-heat* Syringe the plants copiously every day, and 
persevere with the sponge-washing of the foliage as often as necessary. After this 
shift, the plants will begin to show bloom ; but it is not advisable to allow the 
fiower-stems to remain, unless early flowers are required, until the pots are full of 
roots, and then they will be strong and vigorous. At this time a little liquid 
manure may be given to the plants once or twice a week ; but care must be taken to 
use it only in a perfectly clear state, and very weak. Being natives of salt marshes, 
a little salt may be added to the manure-water with advantage ; but it will be 
necessary to administer it with considerable caution, and not too frequently. 

When the plants begin to expand their flowers, they may be removed to the 
greenhouse, and here they will continue to bloom for a considerable period. It is 
not, however, advi3able to expose the plants to strong sunlight, as the leaves are 
very tender, and consequently it will be necessary to shade them during the summer 
months. 

Statice arborea may be propagated by cuttings of the side branches, not taken 
off in the usual manner, but prepared for rooting previously to removing them from 
the parent plant. This preparation is made by cutting an incision sloping upwards 
about half way through the stem, in which, to keep it open, a small peg or wedge 
must be inserted. This, in about a fortnight, will have cicatrised over, preparatory 
to the production of roots ; and then, if a little damp moss is tied on, the roots will 
strike into it almost immediately, and will be fit for removal into single pots, in 
about a fortnight or three weeks.- 

Statice macrophylla — the large-leaved Statice, was introduced from the Canaries \n 
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1816, but was afterwards lost, and was re-introduced some seyen years back through a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Hull. It is a plant of very considerable beauty, 
producing blue and white flowers, and when well grown is a Very remarkable and 
rich-looking plant We have had plants which produced leaves two feet long and 
proportionately broad, and flowei^stems four feet high; and when in bloom they 
were very remarkable objects. These were grown in stove-heat, and very rapidly ; 
but, as has been remarked previously, the leaves soon became shabby when kept in 
a lower temperature. 

This plant requires the same treatment as to temperature as S. arborea, and the 
same soil and potting. A nice healthy plant at this season will make on exhibition 
specimen by July, and will continue to bloom until the autumn. It is not 
advisable to permit the plants to produce flowers until they are thoroughly 
established in twelve or thirteen-inch pots, and then they will produce a splendid 
head of bloom. After the flowers get shabby, the stem must be removed, and 
through the winter the plants should be kept in the temperature of the inter- 
mediate house. 

This species is propagated, but not very freely, by the side branches, treating 
them in the same manner as S, arborea. It also produces suckers occasionally 
from the lower part of the stem ; and some of the strong roots, if they are severed 
from the parent plant and turned up^ in the way of a cutting, will generally 
produce a shoot, and may then be removed from the pot, of course protecting them 
until they are thoroughly established. 

(To he eontiiMted.) 
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ISOPOGON. 

This genus belongs to the diversified order of Proteads {Proteacea), All the 
species are handsome evergreen shrubs, with a stiff neat habit of growth, all natives 
of Australasia. About twenty kinds have been introduced ; all are very desirable in 
unique collections of plants. 

The following descriptions and selection of those most ornamental will be of 
service, especially where only a few can be allowed to be cultivated. 

I. anemonefolius, — ^This was the first species brought to this country, being intro- 
duced so long since as 1791. It is a pretty plant of dwarf growth, and produces its 
yellow flowers freely during the summer months, during which time it may be 
placed out of doors, but it requires the shelter of a greenhouse in winter. — ^A native 
of New Holland. 

J. aneihifolius'9i2i& introduced in 1796, and is found, generally, in old collections 
of plants ; its flowers are pale rose-colour, rather showy ; the plant grows to about five 
or six feet high. — A native of New Holland. 
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J. attemuOui, — ^This species \na introduced in 183d ; its flowers are pale rose- 
colour, and are produced abundantly in spring. — ^A native of New Holland. 

J. axiUaris. — ^The flowers of this species are a pinkish-white and produced in 
azillazy heads, an exception to the genus ; the plant is of free growth, and was 
introduced, from New Holland, in 182d. 

J. BaxUri, — ^A handsome species. Seeds of it were sent from New Holland to 
the Botanic (harden, Edinburgh, 1830, by Col. Lindesay. The cone of bloom is of 
a rick rose-colour, and covered with downy white hairs. 

J. eomiger, — ^A recent introduction from Swan River, said to be a very pretty 
species, but has at present found its way into few coUections. 

I. ceratophyUus, — ^From New Holland, introduced in 1824. Its flowets are pro- 
duced in terminal heads, in the spring months, and are nearly colourless. 

L divariciUm, — ^Flowers pale yellow ; bush low and spreadiag.^-New South Wales. 
Introduced about 1800. 

Lfarmoms. — ^Perhaps the most beautiful of the genus ; it was introduced to Kew 
in 1805. It remained, however, until a few years ago, almost unknown in British 
collections ; until Mr. Baxter found it growing in the neighbeurhood of Lucky Bay, 
in New Holland, and sent seeds of it to Mi. Macka^. The leaves are very much 
divided, and the heads of flowers purple. 

J. longifolius, — ^Flowers yellow, collected in a globose head. — ^Native of the 
southern parts of New Holland. It was introduced in 1820. 

J. Loudoni, — This is both rare and handsome ; possibly its flowers are more hand- 
some than those of any other species. It was discovered by Mr. Baxter, in 1829, 
in King George's Sound. Flower-head rich purple. 

I. polycephdlus. — The flowers of this species are white, and, as its name indicates, 
are collected in many heads ; it flowers in the spring mouths, and is a veiy pretty 
kind. It was introduced, from New Holland, in 1824. 

L propinquus, — ^Flowers are pinkish-white, and are produced in spring. Seeds of 
it were sent from New Holland in 1823. 

I. roseiLs is very handsome ; it was raised by Robt. Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill, from seeds imported from Swan River by Capt. James Mangles, in 1840. The 
leaves are tbree-lobed, and the flower-cones red purple. It is nearly allied to 
anemonefolius. 

L scahra, — Of the whole twenty-three or feur species of Isopogcn which have 
been discovered, 9cahra must be ranked as one of the handsomest The heads or 
cones of bloom are large, purple, or deep rose. It was introduced in 1841, by 
Mr. James Drummond, from the Swan River. See Mag, BoU, vol. x., p. 213. 

J. spathidatus. — ^Discovered by Mr. Baxter in King George's Sound. The flowers 
are rose-coloured, crowded together at the extremities of the branchlets, and are less 
conspicuous than some of the other species. It was introduced in 1836. A variety 
also, which has been named linearis, but of more slender growth than the species, 
has been discovered, and sent to this country by Mr. Baxter. 
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I. sphcBTocepKalus. — ^Thb is a free grower, forming a bush three or four feet high. 
The flowers are bright yellow, collected in seyeral crowded spherical heads, and 
make a very good appearance. Seeds were collected at Swan River by Mr. James 
Drummond, who sent them to the Royal Gardens of Eew. — BoU Mag., 4332. 

I. teretifolim. — Flowers dull white, and produced in April. The plant was 
introduced from New Holland in 18*24. 

J. trUobus. — ^Flowers pinkish-white, produced in spring, and the plant introduced 
in 1803. 

The most beautiful of the above are Baxteri, eomiger^ formotug, Laudoni^ 
roseus, seahra, and spharoeephalus. 

The culture of all the species is alike, and although they were formerly 
considered di£ficult to keep, now, since their habits have become better understood, 
they are found to require very little more trouble than the most common greenhouse 
plants. 

The soil in which they are potted should be composed of equal parts light 
sandy loam, heath-mould and sharp sand well mixed, but Hot too finely broken ; 
and it is always best if gathered not too long before being used, for the plants never 
seem to enjoy themselves so well in a soil which has been long thrown together 
in a heap. 

Like all proteaceous plants, these require in potting, a lai^e portion of 
drainage. Lay a considerable quantity of broken potsherds at the bottom of each 
pot, and likewise a few pieces of wood charcoal ; also mix a portion of each through 
the soil. 

Although they are not so tenacious of being cramped at the roots as Proteas or 
Hakeas, yet it is very advisable to give them plenty of pot-room, especially if the 
plants are ever placed out of doors during summer, which, however, is not to 
be recommended. 

Proteads are remarkable for the tenderness of their roots, and these plants are 
not exceptions ; it is therefore best never to allow the soil in the pots to become very 
dry ; but if water be regularly supplied with caution, so that both the extremes of 
either drought or over-moisture be avoided, their roots will tnake rapid progress. 

In the summer season the plants may be placed in any part of the greenhouse 
where they can receive plenty of light and air, but they will never live if crowded 
amongst Pelargoniums or other heavy-growing plants, where ftom the close confine- 
tnent they are unable to breathe freely. In winter, when the temperature is low 
and full of moisture, this caution is especially necessary ; indeed, at that time, the 
nearer they are placed to the glass the better, provided there Is no danger of the 
frost reaching them. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings and seeds. Cuttmgs of the ripened wood 
are taken off at a joint, planted thinly in pots of fine sand, and placed under a 
hand.glass, but not in heat, as that would destroy them at once. Remove the 
glass, occasionally to allow them to dry, as they are veiy liable to damp off. Water 
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-with care, but neyer oTer the leaves, and let them remain exposed for awhile to get 
a little dry before the glass is again replaced orer them. 

When struck, pot off in small pots, and place them mider a hand-glass until 
they have recovered the removal, when they may be exposed to the air of the green- 
house and treated like the parent plants. 



BEMARKS ON THE TREATMENT OF BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 

Nearly seven years have elapsed since we figured this gorgeous stove climber 
in our " Mag. Bot" (vol. vii., t. 123), and there, in treating of its culture, we 
recommended that it should be well pruned during the period of rest It is to be 
regretted that, notwithstanding the high character we then gave of it, this deserving 
plant is still very little grown in our stoves, and where it is found, the display of its 
flowers is generally speaking very imperfect. We are therefore induced to give a 
further notice on the subject, in the hopes of stimulating those who have not hitherto 
possessed this splendid plant, to immediately obtam it, and by pointing out to those 
who have it already and have flowered it very imperfectly, a few traits in its culture, 
by following which they will be able to render it an object of admiration. 

The temperature requisite is a moist stove, where, during the growing season 
especially, a considerable amount of both heat and moisture can be supplied. 

The soil most suitable is a mixture of turfy loam, two parts; sandy peat, half a 
part; and leaf mould, half a part : the latter must be well rotted, and the two former 
should be of a veiy fibrous quality, and be only roughly broken. 

If the plants are to be grown in pots, large ones should be selected for the 
permanent flowering ones ; for if the roots be at all cramped, the produce of flowers 
will not give satisfaction to the cultivator. Toung plants will progress very rapidly 
in growth if they are placed in a brisk heat and shifted pretty often, to prevent the 
roots becoming matted ; but to have this gem in the highest perfection, plant it out 
in a prepared border in the stove, in a situation where its roots mil derive some 
warmth from the heating apparatus ; then it will riot in luxuriance, and produce 
immense festoons of gorgeous flowers, the grandeur of which must be seen to 
be properly appreciated. Its season of flowering, too, being throughout the winter 
months, is another quality which renders it doubly valuable. 

Water may be liberally supplied from May to the end of August^ that is, during 
the season of growth, both over the foliage and at the roots ; but this must be con* 
siderably diminished as autumn progresses, that the new wood may have an opportunity 
of ripening, and the syringing must be altogether dispensed with. When the plants 
are brought into a state of rest, very little is required even at the roots, although 
they will not at any time endure drought without injury. A little very thin liquid 
manure, administered once or twice a week during the time the plant is in full 
growth, is an excellent assistant to the development of its parts. 
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When the groiring season is quite oyer, that for flowering commences; this is 
generally about the middle of October, and usually continues until the middle of 
February. 

As soon as the flowering season terminates, prepare the plants for winteihg. 
If in pots, they may be placed at the cool end of the stoYC ; but if planted out, this 
of course cannot be done. Now cut down the plant to about five or six feet in length, 
and prune off all the side shoots so as to have only one stem. This must be repeated 
every year, for on this in a great measure rests the success of its flowering freely. 
It must now be allowed to repose, only watering at the ipots when the soil shows 
signs of dryness, and preventing the action of any other excitement until about the 
middle of April, when it will again show signs of growtL Then top dress, or pot if 
required. And when the young shoots have extended to three or four inches in 
length, thin them out to not more than six for training, and pldnt the rest as cuttings, 
in pots of sand, placed under a hand-glass in heat 



FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW« BARE, OR INTBRESTING PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 
NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

AooNiTUM AUTUHNALK In the gardens of the Horticultoral Sodety, Chiawick, this spedes is 
now blooming freely ; It has pale-bine flowenf, and will make a handsome addition to our flower- 
garden. Mr. Fortune mtroduoed it from China. 

.^SCHTNANTHUS uiNiATUs. MessTS. Veltch and Sons, Exeter, forwarded a specimen of the 
above to ns, having large clusters of flowers, each flower on inch-and-a-half long, of a deep crimson 
colour, with dark-brown bars in the throat, and partially down the petals. It is a snudl-growing 
spedes, with rich, glossy green foliage, and evidently a proftise bloomer, 

Ba&kebia Skinneri major. In the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney, we found a 
splendid variety of B, Skiwneri, called by them the var, majtyr. The flower-scape neariy two feet 
long, holding upwards of thirty flowers expanded, of a deep, reddish, lilac-pnrple, with stripes of 
bright gold colour down the lip. In habit it is much stronger, foliage longer, and doable the 
breadth, apparently less ddicate than the old variety, and in every way superior and more valuable. 

Clerodbndron macrophtlluh. Messrs. Veitch and Sons exhibited at the Horticultunl 
Society's Booms, Regent Street, a handsome spedmen of this firee-blooming spedes. The pUat 
was about three feet high, and completdy covered with a dense mass of small white flowers from 
the base to the top of the plant The foliage is large, upwards of ten inches long by four broad, 
of a dark-green colour. Viewed as a plant producing an immense mass of flowers in so small a 
space, this spedes is unequalled. 

Kria spb. NOV. An nnknown spedes, introduced from Borneo by Mr. Low, of Chtpton, in 
whose collection it has flowered. The species was found on the banks of a river, growing on trees 
in large masses, with flower-scapes eight or ten inches long, dosely packed on the stem, and of a 
pure white. No idea can be formed of the beauty of the plant from the spedmen in flower, 
but when in health, and flowering as freely as in its native country, we think it will be an excellent 
addition to our stoves. 

Franciscea gracilis. In the exotic nursery of Messrs. Knight and Peny, Chelsea, is flowering 
a very pretty shrub, of neat habit and rich green foliage. The flower has a narrow tube about 
four inches long, spreading at the extremity to about an inch-and-a-half in diameter, a pale cream- 
colour, and slightly fragrant. The flowers have an interest differing from most of the spedes by 
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lasting upwards of a week in good condition, are produced teee\y, and make a neat and pretty 
appearance in the hothooae. 

GmisBiA MAC&AMTHA PUBPUBSA. A dwarf plaaty with flowers, stem, and leayes dolfaed with 
wooDy hairs. The qtecies flowers at about six inches high, producing four most intensely bright 
MBilet blooms^ about three indies long ; for those to whom size is an object, this species wiU be a 
most nsefol one, as it rarely grows larger than here represented. It was in flower in the norseiy 
of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Chdsea. 

IxosA SEE. ifoy._ Messrs. RoUisson's, Tooting, haye a species of Ixora in flower imported by 
fliem firam Jaya. The inflorescence much like those of /. coednea; perhaps the indiyidual flower 
may be a little larger, and bri^ter in colour. The habit and general appearance is that of 
/. eoecinea. 

JusnaA 'CAaTHA0iifxii8i»-^-an old though scarce species in our gardens— has been flowering 
abundantly in the stoye of Mr. Glendinning, Chiswick Nursery. The colour is a deep, rich lilac, 
Che centre of the lower petals being striped with white. It is a profuse bloomer, has an excellent 
habit, enriched with foliage of a deep, bright, bluish-green. 

LoBSUA FULGBiis, vixr. We were delighted, a short tune ago, to find in the flower-garden of 
the late Mr. Wells, Redleaf, Kent, seyeral most beautiful yarieties, both in size, form, and colour. 
One of the varieties, oalled Z. fiUgeiu muUi^lom^ has most brilliant scariet flowers, the three lower 
petals an mch-«nd«»-half bug, spreading out to about the same length from point to point. The 
flower^tem rises four feet, sending out laterals close to the ground ; foliage a deep greeui 
slightly tinged with reddish-purple at the back of the leayes^ stem, and peduncles. A second 
vmnety, L. f^Ugem pfframidaUt, diffors slightly from Ihe aboye in colour, being of a lighter and 
brighter scsriet, the lower petals longer, narrower, and. more pointed : the habit same in eyery 
respect. A third yariety, called X. MarrycsUi, is less robust, not rising more than from two to 
three feet high. The flower is deep crimson-purple ; some of them become mottled with a pale 
rose-colour, and haye a singular appearance. The foliage is neat, and a bright green. They are all 
most useful yarieties for cultivation. 

NTMPHiBA SFB. Noy.r— a most interesting and handsome aquatio—4ias been flowering for some 
time past in the stove of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Chelsea. The species has flowers of the 
purest white, and the centre is enriched with a mass of golden-coloured stamens ; when in fine 
perfection, measures more than six inches in diameter. The bud is a beautiful bluish-green, and 
expands generally about eight in the evening, and closes at eight in the morning, and is highly - 
fragrant The foliage is handsome, of a deep green, and beautifiilly reticulated. 

Pha£.skof8I8 AiCABiLis. Mr. Schroeder, of Stratford Green, has lately had a most superb 
yariety of this charming orchid in flower, having blooms nearly twice the size of any specimen 
hitherto seen by us. The petals were so fleshy and opaq[ne that the white was pure and dazzling ; 
this, with a golden mark or two in the centre of the flower, and the entire absence of pink or any 
other colour, renders it the most charming specimen we have seen. The variety is the one with 
long, narrow leaves, and the whole exhibited great merit in the cultivation. 

SoLANTTM PsBUDO Capsicum. This old plant we noticed in the nursery of Messrs. Knight and 
Perry, Cbelsea, and think a very desurable one for ornamental purposes at this season, not for 
its flower, which is small, white, and insignificant, but for its beautiiul orange-coloured fruit, about 
the size of a fine cherry, which are produced in abundance. The richness of the fruit is increased 
by the neat foliage of tiie plant. The species is one that deserves some attention from cultivators, 
as it makes a gay appearance in the greenhouse at a time when both flowers and fruit are scarce. 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 



^ December being a dark and wet» or fhwty and snowy month, the management of all plant* 
hoases must be regulated acoordingly. Thorough eleanlinesB at this time of the year espedally 
is indispensable, and, if anything, more particularly in cold pits and frames, where fire is not used. 
Light, too, is greatly diminished ; therefore, so arrange the phmts as to obstruct as Uttle of it as 
possible. If plants are crowded close together, whether they are inhabitants of the greenhouse or 
BtoYe, no judicious potting or care, howeyer great, can retain them in health and vigour, if the air 
and light cannot penetrate freely through and around tiiem. When crowded they are seen to 
make efforts to reach the light, and thus become what practical men call drawn ; and not unfre- 
^[Hmtiy the leaves and more tender branches rot, and the plants thus become disfigured. 

Stove plants, for the most piart, have now perfected their growth ; although in a promiscnous 
collection some are now just commencing to grow, and others are coming into flower ; but such 
as are in a proper condition should be brought into a state of rest. This is done by introdudng 
them into a cooler and more genial atmosphere, where they will receive no excitement. Orthids 
which have perfected their growth, are also brought into repose by the same means-ra, lower 
and somewhat dry temperature, by withholding water from the roots, by entirely dispensing with 
syringing, by diminishing the amount of atmoej^eric moisture, and by admitting a laiger amount 
of iur than usual, thus lowering the temperature. All shade, too, may be removed^ and any plants 
hanging by baskets near the glass, should be hung a little lower, that the|r may not be sqbjected 
to the vicissitudes of the weather outside. All the species which are still in a state of growth, 
must have every facility afforded them for perfecting tibieir various developments. 

The greenhoiise and oonservatoiy are now both very gay, and where tibiere is a sufficiency of 
Camelkas, this display can be prolonged throughout the whole of the dreary months of winter. 
Corraaa, EpacriMBp Polygalaiy PimeUaSf Aoaciaa, and many other plants, will now be coming 
successively into bloom ; administer water with care, and do not wet the leaves of ^ any plants 
more than necessary at this season. Keep also a mild- and genial atmosphere, about 50 
degrees by day, with plenty of air, and descending to about 40 degrees by night Bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted plants, as Amaryllis, OxaliSf Ladimdlici, &c, now awakhig from thevr repoe% 
should receive a moderate supply of water, and be repotted and prepared for growth an4 flowering. 

The stock of plants in pits and frames for bedding out in spring, must come in for their share 
of attention. They should be kept perfectiy clean and free from dead leaves, and be so arranged 
that light and air can pass freely amongst them, and keep them as hardy and airy as possible ^ if 
the pots were plunged to the rim in saw-dust or coal-ashes, the necessity of often watering would be 
obviated ; but this is by no means indispensable, provided they have a nice dry surfibce of coid. 
ashes on which to stand. In severe nights cover securely with mats or litter, to protect the phmta 
from injury. 

Pits used for forcing flowers, if not heated by hot-water apparatus, should now be filled with 
fallen oak leaves, and if a portion of well-worked manure be mixed through, the ledves wiH be 
Inrought into immediate action. Over this bed of leaves lay a few inches of sfftad rottea.tan. 
Bulbs for forcing should be suocessively introduced in small quantities, and be plunged over head 
in the tan ; no water will then be required to be given until after they are above the surface. 
Bring in also Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Roses, and Sweet* Briars. 

In the sheds, look over the Dahlias which were taken tip and dried ; stow them away and 
see that they are properly labelled. 

In the open air, remove any decayed or decaying vegetation, as leaves, stems of perennial 
plants, &c.,and throw them on the rubbish-heap to form vegetable mould. All ground unoccupied 
dig or fork up roughly, that it may be fully exposed to the actid^ of the weather. Never rake 
ground or render it smooth m winter, for it-is sure to unite and become sodden. Insects are also 
destroyed by rough digging ; for although they are not often injured by frosts, yet their eggs, ^c, 
are brought to the surface and exposed to insect'^ating birds, which in winter search narrowly into 
every nook and crevice* 
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IXORA JAVANICA. 



rimm. 
TBTRAKDRIA. 



(J«r«Iiora.) 



Nmtaral Or^tr, 
CINCHOMACEJE. 



Order. 
UONOOYNIA. 



Omnic Craractuu— ra/jF« with an orato tnb« ; 
limb nudl, fDurOootbed. Corolla monopetaloiifl. 
MlTcr^haped, with a ■tandtf tube, and a four-parted 
■preadhiglfanb. 5<a«Mfw four, alightly exaerted. 8tpU 
equal hi tenth to the tube of the corolla, or Kmietitnes 
a Uttle longer, two-parted at the point ; lobes of the 
stigma spreading or reTolutsi Ovarp inferior, two- 
oelled. Fruit a drupaceous berry, crowned with the 
permanent calyx, two-oellad, each cell containing one . 
or two seeds. 

SFSciric CHAJUcm.— Flaal an ereiseen sprsad> 



ing ahmb, growing firom three to four feet high. 
Leaves opposite, on short petioles, oyateK>blong, acu- 
minate, smooth. BlipuUi broad at the bass, acute, 
sometimes awned. Flowers of a rich orange-vennillon, 
in terminal corymbs ; corymbs on long peduncles, 
trlohotomous, divaricate. Calpx with the ibur seg- 
ments of the limb obtuse. Corolla with the four seg- 
ments of the limb oval and rounded. Stamens alternate 
with the segments of the corolla. 
Synoktms.— Favetta Javanioa Blume. 



This Tery beautiful species bears some resemblance to Ixora crocata, but is much 
superior to it both in flower and habit. It is a native of Java, as its specific name 
indicates, where it grows in the woods on the mountain sides, and forms a broad- 
spreading bush truly beautiful to behold. 

It has been lately introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, through 
their collector. A fine specimen was shown by the above gentlemen at Chiswick, in 
July last, when our drawing was permitted to be made, and from which we judge 
that it is a very free growing kind ; and being a first-class plant, it must be regarded 
as a valuable acquisition to our stoves. 

Nothing peculiar is required in the successful treatment of this fine plant ; pre- 
cisely the same system should be pursued as recommended for I. Bandhuca, Mag. 
Bot, Vol. ii., t. 265 ; Vol. iii., t. 75 ; and page% 40 and 179 of the present volume, 
where a system of growing them to great perfection is given in detail. 

Iswara is the name of a Malabar idol, to which were offered the flowers of some 
of the species. 
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phl6x leop6ldiana. 



(KlBK LwpoU I^chaUfla.) 



PEMTANDRIA. 



MONOGTIOA. 



NatmnlOrdtr. 
POLEMONIACBA 



GBimic CHAKAcmu-CSa/jrr tobahv, deeply flr*- 
eleft, oonnlTcnt CaroUa ailTer-ahAped ; tabe elon- 
gated, limb twMed in cstiTation, with onneated seg- 
ments. Stamens insertad aboTe the middle of the 
tube. Stigma triild. Capsule three-celled, oells one- 



LBOPOLmA]rA.~A hTbrid ; not pennnlal; 'stam 
growing n foot or eighteen Inches high, with n habtt 
like P. XHtMMNOiMlM / the ilowers are prodoeed in 
tenninalootymbs; tube of the «cr«lla long and slender; 
limb ilTe-eleft, qireadlng, of a deep rosy oannlne^ ejo 
rwy dark eiimson, and tluvat whita 

This most beautiful Phlox was raised a short time ago in Belgium ; it is a 
hybrid of P. Drummondii (which was figured in our Magazine, Vol. ii., t. 221), and 
in habit greatly resembles that species. No kind can be better suited for bedding < 
out, or training against a low wall or trellis, as its stems are slender and spreading ; 
the flowers are large, and produced in great profusion; their colours are more 
brilliant and striking than those of any other known kind ; and where the soil is 
suitable, it is a plant of very rapid growth. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
but that most suitable, is a very light rich sandy loam. 

It can scarcely be considered hardy ; but like P. DrummondU requires a little 
protection from frost and wet. Young plants are easily raised from cuttings planted 
in pots of soil or sand, at the same time, and after the same manner as those of 
Verbena; they are preserved tlurough the winter in a cold pit or frame, and planted 
out when the spring frosts are over, at the usual time of furnishing the flower- 
garden with Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and Verbenas. It may also be increased 
by seeds, but these cannot be depended upon, as the ofifepring produced this way 
seldom equal the parent plant. 

For the opportunity of figuring this handsome plant we are indebted to Messrs. 
Henderson, Pineapple-Place, London, in whose nursery it flowered abundantly in 
September last, when our drawing was made. 

The name is derived from Phlox, flame, in allusion to the bright colour of the 
flowers. 
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PLUMBAGO LARPENTiE. 



Clam. 
PENTANDRIA. 



(Ladj Lupenfa LMd-Wort.) 



Natural Ordar. 
PLITMBAGINACEuG. 



UONOGYNIA. 



Qamouo CHABAcrnk—Ca/jrjr tabnlow, plaited, flye- 
looth«d, peniftte&t. Corotta monopetoloiu, »!▼«- 
■hapad, Umb fire-parted. SUment hy^ogjmmM. Stplet 
filiform. Sttffwtoi unte. Ovary mperlor, one-oelled. 



SpKinc CaAajcnoL— £(!••# aUnder, sfflpiaft oomed 



with Msalee and doee-preMed haira. £«ave« oborate, 
aonte, tapering to the baae, covered withminnte eoalea 
on each side, finely aenrated, and fringed. iHowert 
Tiolet, in oloae terminal heada. BraeU and tepaU 
amooth, ehlnlng, dUatedy perfectly destitute of glands. 



Fob the opportunity of figuring this valuable addition to our autumn border 
flowers, we are indebted to Messrs. Enight and Peny, in whose nursery at Chelsea 
it flowered in such immense profusion in October last, that, on a fiodr computation, 
no less a number than 4000 blossoms were perfected. 

It is a native of China, and was discovered by Mr. Fortune, growing on the 
ruined ramparts of Shanghai; it was subsequently found by Mr. Smith, in the same 
locality, and also growing out of the stone-work of the city wall ; but is stated to 
be, even in its native country, a very rare plant. 

For its addition to our collections, we are indebted to the latter gentleman, who 
sent seeds to Sir George Larpent, by whom it was raised, and a flowering specimen 
was shown at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in July last, when a prize 
was awarded to Mr. Eyles, Sir George's gardener. 

The flowers, as will be seen by the figure, are of a deep rich violet, beautifully 
tinted in the throat with fine red. The plant also is sufficiently hardy to endure 
the open air in summer and autumn, so that its real value is greatly enhanced by 
the use to which it can be appropriated. 

For the successful cultivation of this plant, its native localities would point out 
the following several particulars. 

Select a soil naturally of a light and sandy texture, or render it so by making 
a mixture of peat, light loam, and sand. 

The pots in which the plants are placed to grow should be filled with at least one 
fourth of broken crocks as dminage, and a few should also be mixed through the 
soil. 
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A cool dry pit will probably be found better than any other situation for preserv- 
ing them through the winter. Set the pots on a layer of sifted coal-ashes or other 
dry surfiax^e, and allow them to be exposed to as much air as the weather will 
permit. 

Water must be supplied very sparingly through the winter, and by no means 
must the leaves be wetted. In spring, when the growth begins, they may have a 
fair quantum afforded if the drainage is good. 

As the spring frosts begin to subside, expose the plants to the open air every 
fine day ; this will harden the wood and prepare them for their summer quarters in 
the flower-garden. 

When the parterre may with safety be furnished with Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
and Pelargoniums, this plant may occupy one or more of the beds, than which 
perhaps none will be found more suitable or produce a more pleasing eflfect. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings, which are planted in sand, and treated like 
those of Verbena and other similar plants. 

The generic name is derived from plumbum, a disorder in the eyes, which some 
species were formerly supposed to cure; and the specific name was given by 
Dr. Lindley, in compliment to Lady Larpent, at the request of Messrs. Knight 
and Perry. 

The annexed vignette is a very good representation of the habit of this very 
desirable plant. 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA ELEGANS. 



IC06ANDBIA. 



VmivntOHfr. 
LTTHRACEJS. 



Ordfr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



GnisHio CBiUucnni.— Ca/fur bfbnoteolftte at the 
baae, aiz-deft, oampannUte ; lobet ralTate in ksU- 
mtioa. Carotta oonstotiog of «bc petals, altomatlBg 
with the lohee of the oelyz, and ineertad between 
the diTMoDs at the top of the oalydne tabe. Stamens 
manj, of which the «bc onter ones aie the largest. 
Inserted lower in (he tnbe of the ealyz than the 
petals. Ovary three to siz-oelled. StpU one. Fruit 
a eafituU, three to six-ralTed, girded hy the calyx, 
three to sIx-oeUed. 8udi winged. 



Sraciric CBAaAcna. — Plant a deoidnoos ehmb, 
growing eight or ten feet high. Branehei numerous, 
tetragonal, angle? winged. Leave* opposite, entire, 
roundish-OTate, acntv, glabrous, of a glaocous green. 
Pedundet axillary, bat constituting terminal many- 
flowered panides. Ftcwerg deep rioh roee-oolour, 
varied with yellow. Segmeoto of caljfs neither ftir- 
rowed nor plaited. PetaU oorled, on long daws. 



The subject of our present plate resembles in some respects the L. indica (1), 
but its growth is far more robust, its flowering season much later, and its whole 
habit, when the two are seen together, very distinct. The blossoms, which are 
rather darker coloured, and a little smaller than those of L. indica, are produced in 
fine spreading panicles at the extremities of the branches, are exceedingly showy, 
and continue in perfection for a long time. 

It is a native of mountains in the East Indies, where it was originally discovered 
by Dr. Wallich, and by him introduced to the Botanical Garden of Calcutta, from 
whence it reached this coimtry in 1841. 

The cultivation of this magnificent shrub, in connexion with the other known 
members of this fine genus, is given in detail at page 200 of the present volume of 
our Magazine, to which our readers will be so kind as to refer. It might, however, 
be here mentioned, in addition, that too much cannot be said in fisivour of the most 
extensive cultivation of every known species of this genus. 

The name was given by Linnseus in honour of Magnus Lagerstroem, of Gotten- 
burg, Director of the Swedish East India Company, and who was a great patron of 
Botany and Natural History. 

The greater part of Lythraceous plants are herbaceous ; some form shrubs, and a 
very small proportion grow into timber trees. The order is divided into two sections, 
Jjyihrea and LagerstrcBtnea. Of the first, many species are used for medicinal 
purposes, and in their native countries are highly esteemed. Others are put to 
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various domestic uses. The flowers of Lythrum Hunteri, and Chrislea tomentoga, 
which are of a beautiful red, when mixed with those of Morinda, form a fine dye. 
Lawsonia inermis, of LimiSBUS, or alba of some authors, is generally supposed to be 
the cypress or gopher wood of the ancients ; the leaves, also, when pounded and 
made into a paste, constitute the dye called Henna, with which the Egyptian women 
stain their nails and feet. Of the second division, Lagerstrcemeaf may be mentioned 
Physocalymna floribunda, the flowers of which, according to Don, resemble those of 
Lagerstrcemia : the wood is rose-coloured, and much esteemed by cabinet-makers. 
In Germany it is called Bosenholz ; in the province of Goyaz, in Brazil, Cego 
machado ; in the province of Rio Janeiro, Poo de rom. It is, however, not the 
Rosewood of English cabinet-makers, as Don imagined. See Dr. Lmdley's Vegetable 
Kingdom, 2nd edition, under Leguminous Plants. 
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METHOD OF TREATING DYSOPHYLLA PUMILA, STELLATA, AND 

VERTICILLATA, 

so AS TO MAKE THEM PBETT7 OBJECTS DUSIMG SUMMER. 



These three species of plants, although long introduced into our gardens, are 
jet veiy scarce, and have been little esteemed as plants of ornament. They are all 
perennials, and perhaps in their native countries re-germinate vigorously £)r many 
years ; but with us it is fieu: the best to treat them as stove annuals, for with the 
best management they never seem to thrive again after they have freely flowered 
and borne seeds, which, if properly treated, they produce liberally. 

They are all natives of the tropics, growing in ditches or shallow rivers ; they 
may therefore be considered as stove aquatics. They attain from nine to eighteen 
inches in height ; their leaves grow in whorls, and in habit are not much unlike some 
species of Galium. The flowers are produced in close but slender spikes from 
two to three inches long, at the extremity of each stem ; individually, they are small 
and insignificant, but from their disposition, the plants, when in bloom, are ren- 
dered exceedingly pretty. 

Increase is eflected both by seeds and cuttings ; the former are sown early in 
February at the same time as those of tender annuals. The soil should be 
composed of two parts sandy peat and one part light loam ; break it pretty fine, 
but do not remove the fibres ; with this fill the pots in which the seeds are to be 
sown ; make the surface as smooth and fine as possible, then water it well, and 
when this has drained through, sow the •seeds thinly upon the plain surfEu^e, and 
gently press them down with the back of the hand ; some persons advise scattering 
a thin layer of fine sand over the seeds, but this is not necessary ; place each pot in 
a pan of water, and set them in a hotbed or other situation where a lively heat is 
kept up ; cover them with a baud or bell-glass, and, in the course of a month or so, 
they will appear above the surfisu^e. 

When thoroughly up, remove the hand-glass to prevent their being too much 
drawn, and as the plants advance in growth, water may be administered over-head 
with a very fine rose. When they are large enough to transplant, put a single 
plant in each 60-sized pot filled with the same soil in which the seeds were sown ; 
place each pot in a pan of water, and repot as often as the plants require it, until 
finally they should be placed for flowering in 32-sized pots, making the soil more 
rich than previously, with a portion of well-rotted manure. Give a good supply of 
water, both over-head and in the pans beneath the pots, and they will flower well 
and give satisfaction to the cultivator. 

Cuttings are planted in a mixture of peat and sand, and are placed in heat 
under a hand-glass. They may also sometimes be increased by division ; but as the 
plants are short-lived, it is better, if possible, to propagate by seeds, as above. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED AND DESCRIBED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL 
PBRIODIOAI£ FOR NOVEBfBBR. 

Aquilbgia lbptoceius. This very pretty plant was raised in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden from seeds received from Dr. Fischer in 1846. It is a dwarf herbaceous plant, growing 
nine inches high. Each flower-stem bears one or two flowers on slender pedicels. The flowers 
are pale bright violet, with the tips of the sepals greenish, and of the short petals a dear bright 
straw colour. It is a native of Siberia, and quite hardy, growing best in a mixture of light sandy 
loam and a little leaf-mould. It is increased by seed sown as soon as ripe, and forms a good plant 
for rock- work. — Bot. Reg,, 64. 

Blbtia Gbbina. a terrestrial Orchid, with flowers abont as large as B. hyaemUunay and from 
fiix to eight in a spike, nearly white, with a fiunt tinge of blush. The hp is pale delicate violet. 
It is stated to be a native of Japan, and being nearly hardy, is a very desirable plant where tiiere 
is no stove, as it may be grown.in a cold pit kept dose during summer. It should be kept rather 
dry while in a dormant state, but during growth should be well supplied with moisture and heat. 
— 5o«. Beg., 60. 

Dbndrobium cbetacbvh. This is a very distinct spedes, remarkable for the dull chalky 
whiteness of its flowers, which are neverthdees neatly pendlled witii crimson on the Up ; this is 
owing to the whole surface of the lip, inside and outside, being covered witii a short dose white 
fur. It was introduced by Messrs. Vdtch, through Mr. T. Lobb.~Bof. Beg., 62. 

Eria Convallabioides Major. The old spedes is hardly to be recognized in this beantifii] 
variety. The oblong heads of flowers are of the purest ivory white, which is rendered still purer 
by the presence of small brownish bracts at the base. The surface, too, of every flower is so 
polished as to resemble that of white cowries or similar shells. — Bot, Beg., 63. 

Eucalyptus hacbocarpa. One of the finest among the manyHfine plants lately sent by 
Mr. James Drummond from the Swan Biver Colony, is the present new spedes of EuccUyptut; 
the large and copious foliage is covered everywhere with glaucous white powder, and the bright 
red flowers nestied among the leaves form a striking object. Drummond found it at Guangan, 
an open sandy desert, commencing about eighty miles E.S.E. of Freemantie, and continuing for 
two hundred miles, on the borders of which this tree grew in an immense forest — BoL Mcig,, 4333. 

Iris aurea. This Iris was raised by Messrs. Whitley and Osborne of Fulham, five or six 
years ago, from Indian seeds presented to them by Dr. Royle. It flowers very fredy, with the 
habit of Iris ochroleuca, and grows as tall. It will be an acceptable addition to the list of showy 
hardy perennials. — Bot Beg., 59. 



NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING PLANTS, IN FLOWER, IN THE DIFFERENT SUBURBAN 
NURSERIES AND GARDEN& 

AoALHTLA ST AMI NBA. Messrs. Vdtch and Sons, of Exeter, forwarded for exhibition, to the 
Horticultural Rooms, Regent Street, last month, a most remarkable and very handsome plant, 
very angular, too, for its flowers have all the characters of the .^chynanthus tribe, whUe tho 
habit differs very much from any of that family we are acquainted with. The specimen here noticed 
was about two feet high, with foliage six inches long and four broad, thick and fleshy, of a bright 
glossy green, a maasy foot-stalk, about three inches long, fixing the leaf to the stem. The flowers 
were two inches long and of the brightest scarlet, rivalling the Scarlet Pelargonium in intendty of 
colour, and are produced at the axils of the leaves in dense clusters of upwards of fifteen flowers, 
completely enveloping the stem. The stamens project about an inch beyond the mouth of the 
flower, and are of a bright purple colour. Asa specimen for cultivation, we should consider this 
to be the finest of the stove epiphytes we have yet seen. Messrs. V. reodved it from Java 
through their indefatigable collector Mr. Lobb. 

Calceolaria cunei folia. A species received from Bolivia in seed, and now flowering for the 
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first time in the Horticultural Society's (hardens, Chiswick. It has a great profusion of pale yellow 
bloesonu, and continues in bloom a considerable time. A most useful plant for bedding out. 

Gloriosa Lbopoldian a. In the nursery of Mr. Glendinning, Chiswick, this variety has recently 
been in flower ; it differs from the old O. tu/perba by the flowers being a self colour, that is 
all yellow ; most probably a variety only. It will be very useful to grow with the (7. wperba, so 
as to gain a variety of colour. The habit is the same in every respect. 

Gloxinia ALso-cooaMEA. Some time ago we received from Messrs. Backhouse, Fishergate 
Nurseries, York, flowers of this charming hybrid Gloxinia ; we could not see the beauty of its 
colouring, from the flowers being much injured by carriage ; since then we have seen a growing 
specimen at Messrs. RoUissons', Tooting, which quite reaches our expectation, and certainly it is 
the prettiest variety that has yet been produced. The flower is pure white, having a deep broad 
dash of crimson down the throat and lower petal. The habit is neat and good. 

Lobelia ccelestis. A very pretty and dwarf-habited Lobelia, witii bright ccsrulean flowers ; 
the plant not rising higher than six inches, blooms freely, and will be a most useful bedding 
plant. 

LoBEUA BRAZiLiENSis. Another fine hybrid variety, but tall, being near four feet high, two of 
which are occupied by the flowers, which are closely fixed on tiie stem ; they are about an inch 
and a-half long, tubular, and a bright rosy carmine colour. We found both the above in the 
nursery pi Messrs. Knight and Perry, King's Road, Chelsea. 

MiLTONiA CANDIDA. We have again to record a fine specimen of cultivation, a notice of which 
we hope will please our readers. The specimen was in flower a month ago in the stove of Messrs. 
RollissoD, Tooting, and had nearly forty flower-scapes, each having from six to eight of beautifully 
variegated flowers, fully developed, making a dense mass of bloom completely hiding the foliage. 
The plant was in excellent health, growing vigorously. 

Odontoolossum GRANDE, voT. LABELLo ALBUM. Mcflsrs. Loddiges, Hackuey, have had some 
varieties of Odowtoglotsvm grande blooming finely, much larger in flower, while the lower part of 
the labellum is quite void of the brown spots common to 0. grande. We thought the colour of the 
sepals and petals not quite so rich in the brown ; probably the lateness of the season may have had 
some effect in diminishing their brightness ; in other respects it is a very handsome and fine 
variety, worthy a place in every orchideous collection. 

Rbnanthera coccinea. a fine plant of this beautiful species was exhibited at a recent meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society, Regent Street, by Mr. Woodham Death, of Nettieswell, Harlow, 
who stated that it was the third time of this specimen flowering in twenty-three months, a very 
rare occurrence, and one certainly never before under our notice, though Mr. D. says he finds no 
difiiculty in blooming them. His treatment is to keep them in a cool greenhouse, fully exposed 
to the sun, with little or no artificial heat to assist them in blooming; and certainly a more 
handsome or better flowered specimen is rarely to be met with than the plant under notice. 

Salvia sp. nov. A fine looking species, having long racemes of deep violet-blue coloured 
flowers, has lately been flowering profusely in the grounds of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Chelsea. 
The plant grows about four feet high, sending laterals out close to the ground and up the stem, 
covered with flowers ; foliage ample, not large, and of a rich green. It will be a useful addition 
to the flower-garden. 

Ruellia Purdieana. In the nursery of Messrs. RoUissons, Tooting, we found this species in 
bloom. Like most of the tribe, the flowers are not produced abundantiy, but only in pairs, one on 
either side of the stem in the axils of the leaves ; they are a brilliant rose colour, verging towards 
scarlet ; this colour, allied to neat and handsome foliage, renders the species rather attractive. 

Petunia sp. nov. Messrs. Veitch and Son, Exeter, have recentiy received from their collector 
in Peru a curious-looking species under the name of Nolana spe,, which most probably will neither 
belong to that genus, nor the Petunia, but prove a new genus altogether. It is certainly a very 
novel and beautiful flower, almost white^ with a deep crimson throat, shading down the middle 
of each petal. The plant seems to have a toeeping habit, has rather 'coarse foliage, downy, and 
of a pale green colour. Will be probably a most useful assistant to the hybridizer. 
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Jakuart, although proYeriiially a eold mootliy is yet, geiMnlly speaking, rather a hoay one ; 
maeh, howeTer, of what is done now, is under glass. In the store the greater part of plants are in 
a state of repose, and their rest should be kept as petfeet as possible : 55 degrees of heat by night 
is quite sufficient, if we except Barrinfftonia tpeeion and a few others of equally tender habits, 
which can nerer be exposed to a tonperature below 60 degrees, without injury. Water sparingly 
at the roots, but be careful that the atmosphere never becomes too dry ; this is easily obviated by 
throwing a little water occasionally upon tiie floors ; avoid, however, as much as possible raising 
a steam, as this would cause drip, which is always injurious at this time of the year. 

In the Orchid house, rest also is what must now be attended to. The plants will require but 
little water, and the temperature should be low, yet the atmosphere, like that for stove plants 
generally, must be prevented trcm becoming too arid. By the end of the month such kinds as 
begin to show signs of growth should be repotted ; but what is called the general potting season, 
will scarcely commence before next month. The temperature need not exceed what is recom- 
mended above for stove plants generally. 

In the Conservatory and greenhouse, cleanliness both of the plants, the floors and the stages is 
of importance at this time of the year. Many of the plants are now in flower ; these booses, 
therefore, will be places of much resort Oamellias in bloom will be benefited by a supply of clear 
weak liquid manure once or twice a week, but it should be made tepid, or at least equal to the 
temperature of the house in which they stand. Wherever insects are prevalent, fumigation most 
be resorted to, but it is alwa^^s preferable, whenever ^any plants are infested, to remove and 
fumigate them at once ; any increase of these depredators will be then effectually prevented. 
Ericas, however, before being exposed to the fumes of tobacco smoke, should always be wdl 
syringed, otherwise they are sure to receive injury. Chrysanthemums which have done flowering 
should be cut down and removed to a dry pb>ce. Epacrises, Corrseas, and many other plants of 
like habits will now be in bloom; place them in a very airy part of the house. Cinerarias also 
will now be generally throwing up their flowering stems, and as they are very thirsty plants, a 
good supply of water is indispensable, and care taken that they do not become covered with 
insects. Chinese Primroses, too, will now form a portion of the ornament of these houses ; tiiey 
always flouriah best if placed near the glass, but too much light will soon cause the flowers to fall. 

In the forcing-pit keep a good bottom-heat and plenty of atmospheric moisture. Plants which 
were introduced some time ago, will now be in flower. Others should be brought m to succeed 
tliem, amongst which may be mentioned the hardy American tribes, Roses, Azalea indica, and some 
stove plants, as Gardenias, Thunbergias, and Francisceas. Also, where there is not a sufficient 
number of Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other half-hardy plants for bedding out in the summer, 
it is advisable to introduce some of these, that a sufficient number of cuttings may be put in 
early in the season. 

In pits and frames keep out the frost with good night coverings, but expose the plants to the 
air as much as possible during the day. Remove all decayed and decaying leaves, and keep the 
atmosphere as pure and healthy as possible. 

In the open air prepare Ranunculus beds for planting in February. Examine Pink and 
Pansy beds, and if the frost has loosened or raised out of the ground any plants, let them again 
be fastened. Shelter Carnations from excessive wet weather. Make gravel walks and new beds 
in the flower garden, or renew the soil in old ones. Prepare ground for planting shrubs, and do 
anything else which the weather will permit to be done. 



ERRATA. 

In page 34, line 22 from the top, for PUtaccla read Pittacia. 
,, 37, lino 8 from the top, for Calampalii read Calampelis. 
„ 46, at aeotion 5, for Loual flowered read Tatitlfloteered, and 
„ 91 1 , for Limsia anethifolia read Simeia aneihi/olw. 
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Abblia floribunda, 1B8, 238, 248 
Acada oelastrifolia, 139 
~ linifolia, 238 

IIlGB8te,19 

— Bquamata, 47 
Acaius telarius, 95 
Acclimfttifring tender plAutB, 33 
Achimenee coocinea graodiflora, 21 4 

— — ignea, 214 

-. — mteniiedia,214 

— — 8aperbay214 

— eapreataylir, 164 

— patens variety, 142 

— pyropms 238 
>- Skinneri, 238 

— vennsta, 214 
Adneta Barken, 145 
Acmadenia, 227 

Aeonitum antumnale, 64, 139, 262 
Adenandra, 227 
JSchmea discolor, 91, 164 
Aerial system of forcing, 154, 253 
Aerides, new species, 141 

— odorata, 142 

— virens, 93, 197 
.fisdiynanthns longifloms, 141, 190,238 

— miniatus, 262 

— spedosiis, 188, 199 
Agalvmea stuninea, 272 
Agamosma, 227 

Agnostns sinnata, 1 

Au^plant, dark-green leaved, 93, 197 

Akebia quinata, 115 

AUamaada catharticay 88, 105, 142 

— grandiflora,89, 105 
Almeidea, 223 
Alsenoonia, 249 

Amomnm vitellinnm, 21 3 
Androeace lanuginosa, 50 

— shag^-leaved, 50 
Anemone japomca, 25 
Angophora cordifolia, 41 

— lanceolatay 41 
Angrseeom funale, 91 
Aneoloa Clowesii variety, 164 
Anigozantfans iuliginosus, 91 
Ansellia Africana, 47 
Aphelandra, 29 

Aphides, 70 

— prevalent in 1846, 176 
Aphis cassin, 95 

Apios tnberosa, 214 
Approach of spring, 40 
Aqoilegia juconda, 92 

— leptocenw, 272 
Argyrotosa Bergmanniana, 72 
Amm, new species, 68 
Ai^wsia hmate, 142 
Aspidiotos Nerii, 95 

— proteus, 95 



Astelma eximium, 41 \ 
Asystasia coromandeliana, 125 

— Coromandel, 125 • 
Atragene japonica, 5 
Aucuba japonica, 33 
Azaleas, 47 

— Chinese, 59 

— Fielder's white, 117 

— Indian, 59 

— selection of, 63 

— sqnamata, 64 

— training and pruning, 136 

Barosma, 227 

Barred YeUow Moth, 167 

Barringtonia racemosa, 40 ; 

— speciosa, 40 

Barkeria Skinneri major, 262 
Bee Carpenter, 71 
— Upholsterer, 71 
Begonia albo-cocdnea, 133 

— atroeanguinea, 183 

— coccinea, 133 

— fdchaioides, 64, 133, 217 

— hydrocotylifolia, 133 

— incamata, 133 

— manicata, 133 

— odoratay]83 

— valuable as winter flowerers, 1 33 

— zebrina, 133 
Berberis Fortuni, 65 

— ilidfolia, 139 
Bibio hortulanus, 168 
Biebersteinia, 227 
Bignonia saquinoctialis, 3 

— Chamberlaynii, 3 

— venusta, 261 
Biston betularius, 167 
BhM^k BeeUe, 70 
Bbu;k Cloaked Moth, 72 
Blatta orientalis, 70 
Bletia, 93 

— gebina, 272 
Boenninghaosenia, 227 
Boilers, 11 

Bolbophyllum Lobbii, 115 
Boronia, 225 

— triphylla, 68 
BoroniesB, 225 
Brass Beetle, 71 
Braesia brachiata, 115 
Brexia madaracariensis, 41 
Bridesmaid Moth, 168 
Browallia Jamesonii, 190 
Brown Cloaked Moth, 72 
Brownea coccinea, 40 

— grandioeps, 40 
Bmgmansia sanguinea, 117 
Bnmsfelsia niti<& jamaicensis, 92 
Bryophyllum calycinum, 41 
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Bucku Plants, 227 
Buddleya, Dr. Lindley's, 5 

— Lindleyana, 6 
Burlingtonia rigida, 68 
Bnrtonia conferta, 42 
Butea frondoea, 41 

— super ba, 41 

Calanthe corculigoides, 65 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 1 1 5 

— spe. nov., 272 
Calodendron capense, 42, 227 
Calomeria, new species, 238 
Caloscordum nerinefolium, 65 
Cal^'ptranthes, 46 
Calystegia pubescens, 165 
Camellia japonica, 68 

— miniata, 169 

— reticulata, 93 

— value of, in winter, 1 37 
Campanula lactiflora, 21 5 

— nobilis, 19 
Canarina campanula, 42 

— laevigata, 42 
CaprifoHum, 249 
Casque-wort, Bauers, 49 
Catasetum serratum, 115 
CatUeyabulboea, 188 

— dtrina, 142, 190 

— new species, 14 1 

— Skinneri, 19 

— superba, 142 
Caybu Swa, 8 

Cerasus japonica plena, 115 

Cereus flowers, to prevent closing, 76 

— srandiflorus Maynardi, 75 

— Lady Maynard's great-flowered, 75 
Cestrum aurantiacum, 77, 134 

— berries poisonous, 77 

— Bushmen's arrow-poison, 78 

— macrophyllum, 78 

— orange-flowered, 77 

— roseum, 193 

— tinctorium, berries of, used for ink, 78 
— > vennatom, 78 

Cetonia aurata, 71 

— stictica, 71 
Characteristics of the seasons, 175 
Chsenostoma pelyantha, 139 
Chirita sinensis, 65, 243 

— — syringing, injurious to, 243 
Chironia glutinosa, 165 

Choisya temata, 225 
Chorilsna, 225 
Chrysanthemums, 44 

— selection of, 46 

Cinerarias, 135 
Cleisostoma ionosmum, 164 
— spicatum, 140 
Clematis polypetala, 25 

— - tubulosay 19, 31 
Clerodendron, 16 

— fragrans, 33 

— squamatum, 33 
Climbing stove plants, 84, 105 
Cockchafier, 71 
Cockroach, 70 



Coccus hesperidum, 95 

— patellseformis, 95 

— testudo, 95 
Coelogyne, eariy flowering, 7 

— ochracea, 19 

— prsecox, 7 

— speciosa, 92, 165' 
Coleonema, 227 

Collania dulcis, 140 
Colours of flowers, 161 
Colmnnea aureo-nitens, 92 
Conostephium pendulum, 212 
Conradia floribunda, 238 
Convolvulus heptaphyllus, 140 

— JaW 167 
Corchoms Japonicus, 33 
Cordyline Riunphi], 65 
CornBa,225 . 

— alba, 147 

— brilliant, 147 

— delicata, 147 

— magnifica, 147 

— new species, 47 

— pulchella, 147 

— roseo-alba, 147 

— rubra, 147 

— seedlings, 147 

— viridiflora, 147 
Crioriiina narcissi, 168 
Crocus, 66 

— Byzantinus, 66 

— chrysanthns, 66 

— nivalis, 66 

— Salzmannianus, 66 

— Veluchensis, 66 
Crowea, broad-leaved, 22(1 

— - latifolia, 222 
— saligna, 42 
Cuphea miniata 101 

— vermilion-flowered, 101 
CusparieflB, 225 
Cyananthus lobatus, 66 
Cyanothamnus, 225 
Cymbidium Mastersianum, 47 

— pendulum, 142 
Cyphia phyteuma, 42 
Cyrtochilum, 141 

Daphne Fortuni, 47, 66 
Daviesia, new species, 117 
Dean of Manchester's death, 144 
Delphinium ccsruleum grandiflorum, 165 
Dendrobium anosmum, 93 

— chrysotoxum, 164 

— cretaceum, 

— Egertonifls, 164 

— heterocarpum, 68 

— Kuhlii, 213 

— mesochlorum, 164 

— new species, 66, 117 

— speciosum, 47 

— triadenium, 66 
-^ Veitchianum, 115 

Dianthus Hendersonianus, 126 
DictamnesB, 227 
Dictamnus, 227 
Didymeria, 225 
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Dieljtrft spectabilisy 66 
Dienrilla, 249 
DiglottiSy 228 
Dilleni* Bpedot^ 83 
Diosma^ 227 
Dipladenift cnannodA, 107 

— nobiliBy 238 

— iplendeiiB, 106 
DiploIsBiia, 225 
Diptermcanthiu, 30 

— flcandens, 68, 92 

I>OT8-plaiit,146 

Dryandra carduaoea angnstifolia, 188 
DyfwphyUa, 271 

Eehinaoea intermedia, 190 
Echmocaetiifi hexaedrophorus, 164 

— Williamflu, 92 

Edgworthia chrysaatha, 213 
Electricity, 128 
Emphytns fasciatiu, 71 

— nigricanBy 71 
Emplenmin, 227 
Epacrifly new yariety, 93 

— Taunton hybrid, 195 

— TauntoniensiB, 195 
Epidendron plicatom, 140 

~— pamilum, 7 

— pyriforme, 213 
Eranthemnm pulchelium, 134 

^ strictiun, 171 

Eria, speciee, new, 262 

— oonvallarioides major, 272 
Erica imperialis, 117 
Erioetemon, 225 

Eiytiburina Bidwilliana, 66, 213 
Eryihroehiton, 223 
Eflcallonia organenns, 20 
Esenbeclda febrifuga 225 

— pilocarpoides, 225 
Eaealyptos macrocarpa^ 272 
Euchstis, 227 
Eudioema, 227 
Euphorbia jacqmniflora, 133 

— splendens, 133 
Eoxyale amazonica, 23 
Exogonium purga, 227 

Fagi — Kadsura— Akebi, 115 

Floricultural notices, 22, 46, 65, 91, 115, 139, 
164,188,213,238,262,272 

Flower-beds, arrangement of, 161 

Flower-gardening, 158 

Flowers of Cerens graadifloms, to prevent dos- 
ing, 76 

Flowerinff of plants, 113 

Foliage, nmctions of, 55 

Forcing, Serial system ol^ 154 

Forsy^ia Tiridianma, 67, 115, 188 

Frandsoea gracilis, 262 

— nydrangesBformia, 68 
FnudneDa, 227 

Fachaia, 23, 141 

— serratifolia, 135 

Galeandra Baoeri, 49 



GaUpea^224 
Ghffdenia Fortuni, 117 

— lonffis^la, 213 

— maUcdiera, 140 
Gases, 130 

Gastrolobium Tillosum, 188 
Geigera, 225 

Gesnera macrantha purpurea 263 

— zebrina^ 135 
Gloriosa superba, 109 

— Leopoldiana, 273 
Glory trees, 16 
Gloxiniit Fvfiana, 141 

— albo-coocinea, 273 
Glycosmis, 185 
Goldftissia, 30 
Gompholobium barbigemm, 221 

— bearded keeled, 221 

— new roedesy 117, 190 

— splendens, 142 
Grongora Bnfonia leucochila, 92 
Gradllaria anastamosanis, 168 
Great Hook-tip Moth, 72 
Greenhouse plants, acdimatiBiiig, 3S 
Grustavia^auffusta, 83 
Gymnonycfaium, 227 

Hahrothamnus, duster- flowered, 193 

— corymbosua, 112 

— elegans, 69, 193 

— iSEMdcnlatus, 69, 112, 193 
Hakea,184 

Haplophyllum, 227 
Harpalyoe fulyata, 167 
Heat and light, 127, 128 
Heaths, 135 
Heating hothouses, 253 
Heliophila pinnata, 219 

— trifida, 20, 215, 219 
HeHotropium hybridum Voltaireanum, 239 
Henfreya scandens, 92, 140 

Herbertia Drummondi, 186 
Hefcerodendron, 228 
Hibiscus moscheutoe, 67 

— palustris, 67 
Hindsia longiflora, 142 

— — alba, 142 
Hinta on Flower-gardening, 158 
Hortia,225 

Houlletia, 117 
Hoya campanulata, 118 
Hugelia, 225 
Hybrid Cormas, 147 
Hybridization, 147 
Hydrangea azisai, 165 

— japonica variety, 141 
Hylotoma pilicomis, 70 

— rossB, 71 
Hypocyrta leucostoma, 164 

Impatiens platypetala, 20 
In<fian Cress, diowy, 173 
Indigofera decora, 240 
Insects infesting flowers, 167, 179 
Ipomaea macroriiiza, 67 

— muricata,116 

— pulohelU, 140 
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Irifl setoea, 67 
— aurea, 272 
Iflopogon, 258 
Ixia, new speciesy 215 
Ixoia coodnea, 41 

— crocata, 41 

— h -■ 
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Jacquemontia caneeceiis, 116 
Jostida camea, 23^ 239 

— Carthaginensis, 263 

— oocdneay 134 

— gangetica^ 125 

— new species, 93 

— specioflay 134 

Karpaton hastataniy 249 
King Leopold Phlox, 267 

LfBlia dnnabarina^ 116 

— majalis, 142 

— saperbiens, 47 
LageretrcBmia elegans, 209, 269 

— general culture, 210 

— grandiflora, 209 

— indica, 209, 269 

— parviflora, 209 

— reginsB, 210 

— spedooa, 210 
Lsrpenfs Lead-wort, 271 
Leaves, functions of, 55 
Leianthus, black-flowered, 149 

— nigresoens, 149 
Lemonia, showy, 224 

— spectabilis, 224 
Leschenaultia arcnata, 246 

— culture of, 110 

— oblata, 47 

— splendens, 190, 245 
Leucadendron argenteum, 63 
Leucothoe pulchray 188 
Leycesteria formosa, 250 
Liebigia spedosa, 188 

Light and heat, 127 
Lilao Beauty Moth, 168 
Lilac Slender Moth, 168 
lilac tree, msectson, 168 
Liinax alba, 70 

— agre8tis,70 
Lime-water, 104 
Limonia citrifolia, 188 
LinnsBa borealis, 250 
Linum trigynum, 134 
Liquid manures, 102 
Lisianthus acutangulus, 214 

— nigrescens, 150 
Lobelia cselestis, 273 

— ftilgens multiflora, 260 

— pyramidalis, 263 

— MaRyatt8ey263 
Lonioera, 250 

— discolor, 188 
LozotnnialBBTigana^ 72 

— operana, 72 



Lozotsenia rosaoa, 72 
Lyda hortnlana, 71 
Lyonia jamaicensis, 20 
Lysionotus longifloruB, 190 

Macromeria exserta, 116 
Macrostylis, 227 
Magnetism, 128 

Management of stoye plants, 205 
Management of tender plants, 205 
Manettia biooloTy 135 
Manures, liquid, 102 
Marsdenia maculata, 116 
MarWnia fragrans, 38 
Mastic tree, 34 
Mealy bug, 95, 107 
MedmiUa spedosa, 214 
Meek, Mr., death of, 155 

— mode of heating, by, 1 55 
Megachile oentuncularis, 71 

— ^ ligniseca, 71 
Mmdinium velutinum, 140 
MeUnihium triquetrum, 94 
Melicope, 225 
Melolontha yulgaris, 71 
Mespilus japonica, 34 
Meteorology and Temperature, 127 
Metrodorea, 225 

Meyenia faadculata, 193 
Microsetia ruficapiteUa, 71 

— seridella, 72 
Mignonette, 135 
Miltonia dowedi, 239 

— Candida^ 273 
Monnieria, 225 
Moimodes aromatica, 142 
Moths injurious to flowers^ 71, 168 
Mu8a,90 

Myrtus,34 

Narcissus fly, 168 
Nerium Oleander, 34 
Nicotiana rustica, 201 

— Tabacmn, 201 
Nymphsea, new spedes, 263 

— Victoria, 23 

Odontoglossum cuspidatum, 118 

— grande hibellum album, 273 

— hastilabium, 20 

— Waraeri purpuratum. 92 
Oleander, 34 

Olive-green aphis, 96 
Onddium Barkeri, 97 

— dtrosmum, 142 

— concolor, 118 

— lacemm, 47 

— Mr. Barker's, 97 

— new spedes, 165, 215 
Onobrydiis radiata, 189 
Operations for Febnuuy, 23 

— March, 48 

— April, 69 

— May, 94 

— June, 119 

— July, 148 

— August, 166 

— September, 191 
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Opentiona for Oetober, 216 

— NoTember, 2S9 

— December, 264 

— JftnuAiy, 274 
Ophrys fcrachnitiiij 1]6 

— ferrum equinaiDi 189 

— fuciflora, 116 

— tabanifera, 189 
Orchids, cultore of, 13 

— season of repose, 230 

Pachystigma, 227 
PsBonia moutan, 33 

— papaveracea, 33 
Pancratium humile, 92 
Passiflora alata, 161 

— alato-csemlea, 153 

— Baonapartea, 162 

— CKrulea, 163 

— ceeruleo-raoemoeay 163 

— coccinea, 162 

— edolis, 162 

— fragrans, 163 

— incaniata, 162 

— laurifoUa, 162 

— maliformis, 162 

— kermesina, 163 

— kermesina Lemicheziaiiay 161 

— Lemichez's crimson, 161 

— Loudonii, 153 

— Middletoniana, 163^ 

— Mooreana, 163 

— phoenicea, 162 

— picturata, 153 

— princeps, 163 

— quadrangularis, 162 

— racemosa, 163 

— sanguinea, 163 
Pasfflilora aerratistipula, 162 

— tilittfolia, 162 

Passion flowers, bearing eatable fruit, 162 

— — selection of beautiful, 163 
Pelargoniums, 23, 131 

Pentas camea, 136 
Pentstemon Gordoni, 189 

— McEwani, 174 
Pepper-moth on roses, 167 
Pergularia campanulata^ 27 
Pericallia syringaria, 168 
Peristeria Barken, 146 
Petunia, new variety, 166 

— spe. noT., 273 
PhaltenopsiB amabilis, 116 

— new variety, 263 
Pharbitis catbartica, 92 
Phebalium, 226 
Philoiheca, 226 
Physianthus auricomus, 87 
Phlox Leopoldiana, 267 
Physostegia virginica, 216 
Pigmy Moth, r^-headed, 71 

— satin, 72 
Pilocarpese, 226 
Pilocarpus, 226 

Pink, Mr. Henderson's, 126 
Pistacia Lentiscus, 34 
PlanfcB and plant houses, 206 



Plants, fine, 166 

— habits of, 229, 282 
~ hard-wooded, 232 

— list of tender ones which have borne the 
open air, 36 

— profuse flowering of, 113 

— . winter blooming, 131 

— — repose of, 233, 261 
Pleroma elegans, 215 
Plumbago Larpentss, 271 

— new species, 21, 239 
Poinciana pulcherrima, 1 84 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 134 
Pohnaise heating, 79, 82 
Pomegranate, 34 
Porphyroooma lanceolata, 68 

— lance-leaved, 63 
Primula, Chinese, 136 

— . insects infesting, 168 

— sinensis, 136 
Pruning and training, 136 
Pterophorus rhododactylus, 72 
Pteroetigma grandiflorum, 74 
Pultensea juncea, 123 
Punica, 34 

Puya Altensteinii gigantea, 189 
Pyrus japonica, 33 

Radiation, 130 
Raphistemma, pretty, 27 

— pulchellum, 27 
Red-spider, 96 
Renanthera matutina, 1 1 6 

— coccinea, 273 
Repose of plants, 229 
Review of Mr. Paul's Rose-garden, 138 
Rhododendron arboreum Paxtoni, 99 

— Catawbiensis, 34 

— fastuosum flore pleno, 118 

— javanicum, 191 

— Jenny Lind, 118 

— maximum, 34 

— metropolitanum, 118 

— Mr. Paxton's Tree, 99 

— new species, 118 

— new variety, 142 

— ponticum, 34 
^- pruning of, 136 

Rigidella orthantha, 121 

Rockeriis, 60 

Rosa anemoneflora, 142 

Rose, Alpine or Boursault, 168 

Rose-chaiferB,71 

— garden reviewed, 1 38 

— insects infesting the, 167 

— Leaf-roller Moth, 72 

— perpetual, 162 

— Flume Moth, 72 
Ruelha ooromandeliana, 125 

— grandiflora, 30 

— intruaa, 125 

— large-leaved, 29 
•^ longiflora, 30 

— macrophylla, 29, 135 

— obliqua, 125 

— Purdieana, 116, 273 
-^ secunda, 126 
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Ruellia, triyialis, 30 
Rufihbroom, lenfleas, 123 
Rata, 228 
Rutacese, 222 

Saccolabium guttatnm, 142 
— miniatum, 116 
Salvia lencantha, 189 

— new spedes, 94, 273 

— patena, 23 
Sambucus, 252 
Satin Pigmy Moth, 72 
Sauseviera fraticoBa, 65 
Saw-flies infesting Rofle-trees, 71 
Scale insects, 95 

— black turtle, 95 

— brown, 95 

— brown limpet, 96 

— small brown, 95^ 

— small white, 95 
Schubertia graveolens, 87 
Scilla bifoliis 100 

— sibirica, 100 
Scutellaria incamata, 142 

— Ventenatii, 20 
Sea lavender, 254 

Seasons, characteristics of, 175 
Season of plants' repose, 229 
Silver Arched Moth, 72 
Silver tree, 63 
Simsia anethifolia, 211 
Siphocampylos microstoma, 92 
Slugs, 70 

Smooth oblique Bar Moth, 72 
Sobralia macrantha splendens,190, 241 
Solanum jasminoides, 140 

— pseudo-capsicum, 263j 
Solar light, 128 
Sophora jimoea, 123 
Spilonota aquana, 72 

— cynostabella, 72 
Spireea prunifolia flore pleno, 69 

— pubescens, 116, 189 
Spiranthera, 225 

Squill, Siberian, 100 

— two-leaved, 100 
Stanhopea tigrina, 142 
Statice, 254 
Stauntonia latifolia, 69 
Stenanthera pinifolia, 89 
Stenocarpus Cunninghamii, 1, 21 
StephanoUs floribunda, 27, 85 

— Red-spider on, 86 

— Thouarsii, 86 
StifTstalk, upright^flowered, 121 
Stove-plants, repose of, 232 
Street, Mr., on acclimatising, 35 
Strobilanthes, 30 

Stylidium, 162 

Sunbeams, 128 

Suncress, trifid, 219 

Son, the fountain of light, 129 
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Sun, the source of vitalising agencies, 128 
Swainsonia Greyana, 21 

Tellipogon obovatus, 116 
Temperature and Meteorology, 127 
Terminalia angustafoUa, 65 
Thea Bohea, 33 
— viridis, 33 

Thermometer in July, 1847, 178 
Thibaudia pulcherrima, 140 
Thrips adonidum, 70 

— minutissima, 168 
Ticorea, 225 

Tiger-flower, Watkinson's shell, 51 
Tigridia conchiflora, 51 

_ — Watkinsoni, 61 

Tobacco, 201 

Tobacco-paper, to prepare, 204 
Torenia concolor, 21 
Training and pruning, 136 
Trechocorys adonidum, 95 
Trichonemata Grseca, 189 

— pylium, 189 

— subpalustre, 189 
Triosteum, 250 

Triphiena pronuba, 168 
Tripetelus, 250 
Tritonia aurea, 215 
TropsBolum azureum, 118 

— Lobbianum, 134 

— showy, 142, 173, 214 

— speciosum, 142, 173, 214 
Trumpet-flower, Mr. Chamberlayne's, 3 
Tulip-fly, 168 

Valentiana, 250 
Vanda Batemannii, 21 

— cri8tata,118, 141 
Vanda teres, 142 

— violocea, 141 
Verbena 191 
Vibummn, culture of, 250 

— macrocephalum, 189 

— new Species, 118 

— plicatum, 914 
Victoria cruziana, 23 

— regia, 21 
Viminaria denudata, 123 
Violets, 135 
Virgin's Bower, tubular-flowered, 31 

Ward's Cases, 42 
Weigela rosea, 67, 118, 247 

— — Mr. Fortune's account of; 247 
Windflower, Japanese, 25 

Wing-point, hu^flowered, 74 
Winter, phenomena of, 9 

— blooming plants, 131 

— Management of plants, 233, 251 
Woodlouse, 69 

Zieria, 225 
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